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TWO LYRICS. 
BY R. H. STODDARD. 
FROM THE PERSIAN OF HAFiZ. 


“ Still to be neat, still to be dressed 
As you are going to a feast.” 





No tirewoman here is needed 
To clothe thy body, Dear! 
The tip of a woman’s finger, 
And the small shell of her ear, 
Require no precious jewels, 
Nor no such thing 
As a turquoise ring. 
Her loveliness is clear; 
All that it lacks is a smile, perhaps a tear 


FROM THE PERSIAN OF ATTAR, 


TRAVELING in a desert land, 
I saw a spring at my feet: 

Into the waters | dipped my hand— 
Was never water so sweet! 


Passing on I was wild to sing, 
I rejoiced so in my soul. 

Another traveler came to the spring, 
And drank from an earthen bowl. 


He departs, and leaves his bowl behind 
Which I returning, straightway find; 

But the bubbling spring is sweet no more— 
Was never water so bitter before! 


Then a Voice through me like a shudder ran: 
‘*That Bowl was molded out of Man, 
Who cannot (as the Prophet saith), 
Lose the bitter flavor of Death !”’ 
New YorK Crry. 


THE LAST FAIRY. 


BY GRAHAM R. TOMSON, 








UNDER the yellow moon, when the young men and maidens 

Pass in the lanes, 

Outcast I flit, looking down through the leaves of the elm- 
trees, 

Peering out over the fields as their voices grow fainter; 

Furtive and lone 

Sometimes I steal through the green rushes down by the 
river, 

Hearing shrill laughter and song while the rosy-limbed 
bathers 

Gleam in the dusk. 

Seen, they would pass me disdainful, or stune me un- 
witting; ’ 

No room is left in their hearts for my kinsfolk or me. 

Fain would I, too, fading out like a moth in the twilight, 

Follow my kin, 

WhitherI know not, and ever [seek but [ find not— 

Whither I know not, nor knoweth the wandering swallow; 

‘Where are they, where?”’ 

Oft-times I cry, but I hearken in vain to their footsteps, 

Always in vain. 


High in a last year’s pest, in the boughs of the pine-tree, 

Musing I sit, looking up to the deeps of the sky, 

Clasping my knees as I watch there and wonder, forsaken; 

Ever the hollow sky 

Voiceless and vast, and the golden meon silently sailing, . 

Look on my pain and they eare not; 

There is none that remembers! 

Only the nightingale knows me—she knows and remem- 
bers— 

Deep in the dusk of the thicket she sorrows for me. 


Yet, on the wings of the wind sweeping over the uplands, 

Fitfully borne, 

Murmuring echoes remembered—the ghosts of old voices 

Faint as a dream, and uncertain as cloud-shadowed sun- 
light, 

Fall on mine ear. 

Whence do they call me? From golden-dewed valleys for- 
gotten? 

Or from the strongholds of eld, where red banners of sunset 

Flame o’er the sea? : 

Or from anear, on the dim airy slopes of the dawn-world, 

Over light-flowering meads between daybreak and sunrise 


‘| Truly I know not, but stedfast and longing I listen, 
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Straining mine ears for the lilt of their tinkling laughter, 
Sweeter than sheep-bells at evev, I watch and I hearken. 
O for the summons to sound! For the pipes plaining 
shridly, 

Calling me home! 

LONDON, ENGLAND, 
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THE LOVELIEST SIGHT FOR WOMAN’S EYES. 
AN UNPUBLISHED PAPER. 


BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 
AUTHOR OF “CONFESSIONS OF AN OptUM EATER.” 








THE loveliest aight that a womau’s eye opens upon 
in this world is her first-born child; and the holiest 
sight upon which the eyes of God settle in almighty 
sanction and perfect blessing is the love which soon 
kindles between the mother and her infant; mute and 
speecnless on the one side, with no language but tears 
and kisses and looks. Beautiful is the philosophy 
which arises out of that reflection or passion connected 
with the transition that has produced it, First, comes 
the whole mighty drama of love purified ever more and | 
more, how often from grosstr feelings, yet of necessity 
through its very elements. oscillating between the finite 
and the infinite; the haughtiness of womanly pride, co | 
dignified, yet not always free from the near contagion . 
of error; the romance so ennobling, yet not always en- 
tirely reasonable; the tender dawn of opening sentiments 
pointing to an idea in all this which it neither can reach : 
nor could long sustain. Think of the great storm of agita- 
tion, and fear, and hope, through which in her earliest | 


fulfilling a law of her Creator, yet a law which rests 
upon her mixed constitution; animal, tho indefinitely 
ascending to what is non-animal—as a daughter of man, | 
frail and imperfect, yet also asa daughter of God, stand- 
ing erect. with eyes tothe heavens. Next, when the 
great vernal passover of sexual tenderness and romance 
has fulfilled its purpose, we see, rising as a Phoenix from 
this great mystery of ennobled instincts, another mys- 
tery much more profound, more affecting, more divine 
—not so much a rapture, as a blissful repose of a sab- 
bath, which swallows up the more perishing story of 
the first; forcing the vast heart of female nature, through 
stages of ascent; forcing it to pursue the transmigra- 
tions of the Psyche from the aurelic condition so glow- 
ing in its color, into the winged creature which mixes 
with the mystery of the dawn and ascends to the altar 
of the infinite heavens; rising by a ladder of light from 
that sympathy which God surveys with approbation; 
and even more so as he beholds it self-purifying under his 
Christianity, to that sympathy which needs no purifica- 
tion, but is the holiest of things on this earth, and that 
in which God most reveals himself through the nature 
of humanity, 

How purified? And if it should be answered, 
through and under Christianity, the foul in his heart 
would scoff and say: What woman thinks of religion 
in her youthful courtship? No; but it is not what she 
thinks of, but what thinks of her; not what she contem- 
plates in consciousness but what contemplates her, and 
reaches her by a necessity of social action. Ro- 
mance is the product of Christianity; but so is senti- 
ment. 

Well is it for the glorification of human nature that 
through these holy things the vast majority of women 
must forever pass; well also that, by placing its sublime 
germs near to female youth, God thus turns away by 
anticipation the divinest of disciplines from the rapa- 
cious absorption of the grave. Time is found, how 
often, for those who are early summoned into render- 
ing back their glorious privilege, who yet have tasted 
in its first fruits the paradise of maternal love. 

And, pertaining also to this part of the subject, I will 
tell you a result of my own observations of no light im- 
portance to women. 

It is this: Nineteen times out of twenty I have re- 
marked that the true paradise of a female life in all 
ranks not too elevated for constant intercourse with the 
children, is by no means the-years of courtship, nor the 
earliest period of marriage, but that sequestered chamber 
of her experience in which a mother is left alone through 
the day, with servants perhaps in a distant part of the 
house, and (God be thanked!) chiefly where there are no 


days of womanhood every woman must naturally pass— | 


panion, her little first-born angel, as yet clinging to her 

robe,imperfectly able to walk, still more imperfect in its 

prattling and innocent thoughts,clinging to her,baunting 
her wherever she goes as her shadow, catching from her 
eye the total inspiration of its little palpitating heart, 
and sending to hers a thrill of secret pleasure so often as 
its little fingers fasten on her own. Left alone from 
morning to night with this one companion, or even with 
three still wearing the graces of infancy—buds of vari- 
ous stages upon the self-same tree—a woman, if she has 
the great blessing of approaching such a luxury of para- 
dise, is moving, too often not aware that she is moving, 
tbrough the divinest section of her life. As evening 
sets in, the husband through all walks of life, from the 
highest professional down to that of common labor, re- 
turns home to vary her modes cf conversation by such 
thoughts and interests as are more consonant with his 
more extensive capacities of intellect. But by that time 
her child (or her children) will be reposing on the little 
couch, and in the morning, duly as the sun ascends in 
power, she sees before her a long, long day of perfect 
pleasure in this society which evening will bring to her, 
but which is interwoven with every fiber of her sensi- 


| bilities. This condition of noiseless, quiet love is that, 
| above all, which God blesses and smules upon. 
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THE INEQUALITY OF NEW YORK TAXATION. 





BY GEORGE C. HOLT, ESQ. 





The testimony taken before the Investigating Com- 
mittee of the New York Senate, in reiation to the ad- 
ministration of the New York City Tax Department, 
has called public attention anew to the inequality and 
injustice of the New York system of taxation. The 
faults of the system have been notorious for many years. 
Much has been written on the subject, but substantially 
nothing has been done. The whole administration of 
the New York tax laws is grossly partial to the rich 
and oppressive to men of small means. Taxation is 
unequal, All real estate is avowedly assessed much below 
its actual value, at rates which differ in different places, 
according tothearbitrary standard of the assessors. Per- 
sonal estate is assessed on no theory of valuation at all. 
The apparent purpose is to get a small tax out of men 
of moderate means, and a little larger tax out of rich 
men, if they happen to be honest enough to pay at all. 
No attempt is made at equality of personal taxation. 
That a fr2e community should endure such injustice, 
year after year, without any earnest effort to reform it, 
seems, at first sight, inexplicable. There are, however, 
various obstacles to reform. One is that the system, ss 
actually administered, is a constant appeal to each tax- 
payer’s cupidity to acquiesce in the present iliegal 
method of administering the tax laws, and there are 
besides, many inherent difficulties in a just administra- 
tion of any system of taxation in modern society. 

The way in which the system of New York taxation, 
as actually administered, tends to silence the complaints 
of tax-payers is very striking. The law for forty years 
past has required that all property, real and personal, 
should be ‘‘ assessed by the assessors at its full and true 
value, as they would appraise the same in payment of a 
just debt due from a solvent debtor.” This is a clear, 
simple, unequiyocal law. The assessors have always 
been bound to obey it, and they have always, in fact, 
violated it. And the essential difficulty is that public 
opinion has always supported them in such violation of 
the law. Probably if any tax assessors in the State 
were to assess real or personal property at its full value, 
there would be a univereal public outcry against them. 

The effect of this system of assessing property at less 
than its actual value is natural. There is no practical 
legal. standard of value. All the assessments are ille- 
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the outset. If the various assessors adopted a uniform 
basis of assessment, the great wrong .of inequality in 
taxation would be avoided, But they do not. Property 
in one town or ward is assessed at a different rate from 
that in an adjoining town or ward. But the greater 
evil is that as soon as such a system is adopted at all, it 
throws open the doors to gross favoritism and inequal- 
ity in the assessments made by the same assessors, And 
the property owner who is discriminated against is 
afraid to complain. Suppose that two persons own ad- 
joining lots each worth $10,000 and each owns personal 
property worth $50,000. Suppose that one lot is assessed 
at $8,000, and the other at $6,000, and that one man’s 
personal property is assessed at $10,000 and the otker’s 
at $5,000. If A, whose lot has been assessed at $8,000 
and whose personal property has been assessed at $10,- 
000, complain of B’s assessment, he is liable to have his 
own assessment increased. Altho B’s assessment is 
grossly illegal, A’s is also illegal; and if the assessors 
raise A’s valuation he has no redress. He therefore 
makes no complaint in such a case. The result is that 
the natural tendency of men to resist the imposition of 
unequal burdens, which under any properly arranged 
tax system would be the surest guaranty of a just ad- 
ministration of the law, is completely nullified. 

But in the practical working of the New York tax 
laws, the tax on personal property particularly, as ad- 
ministered in the large cities, is the most unjust. ‘Take 
the personal taxes assessed in New York City, for ex- 
ample. The assessors make up a list of residents. The 
endeavor apparently is to include those people in the 
city likely to have some personal property. Many 
names are entirely omitted; but a large number of hard- 
working, frugal citizens, of small means, are included, 
together with a large number of wealthy men. With 
‘the exception of acomparatively few men of notorious- 
ly great wealth, the personal property of each man on 
the listis assessed at about $5,000. There is no true 
valuation; apparently no inquiry. The sum seems to 
be fixed arbitrarily. The assessmentis a kind of drag- 
net. Now sucha list, in such a city as New York, will 
contain a large number of the names of honest men, 
who, by hard work and frugality, have saved a few 
thousand dollars and ere working to save more. They 
constitute the best class in apy community. If any 
citizens deserve indulgence in taxation they deserve it. 
To such men a tax of one or two hundred dollars a year 
is a burden; but if they are honest they cannot escape it. 
The dishonest can and do escape it; and worse than 
that, the rich men in the same Jist simply pay the same 
tax, and escape the further burden which they justly 
ought to bear. Almost every honest man, struggling in 
his business or profession, who has to pay such a tax, 
knows some rich man who either escapes taxation en- 
tirely by lying, or is assessed only an equal sum with 
himself, and so escapes his just liability. Every man 
of small means who pays such a tax feels that he has 
been oppressed. Such an administration of law makes 
men distrust, and justly distrust, all law. 

The truth is that the personal property tax on individ- 
uals should be abolished. A tax on real estate and on 
corporations substantially reaches all the taxable prop- 
erty of the community. The exceptions are too trivial 
to be noticed. Of course, theoretically, taxation should 
be equal and universal. All property should bear its 
equal share; butin actual practice that cannot be done. 
The attempt to doit simply causes more injustice than it 
prevents. Personal property, in its modern forms, can 
be so easily concealed that it is useless to try to tax it 
when held by individuals. This is the universal experi- 
ence in all countries in recent years. The taxation of 
personal property, wherever it is now sought to be en- 
forced, isafarce. The sooner it is abolished the better. 

New York City. 


THE DEFECTS AND DIFFICULTIES OF THE PRES 
ENT SYSTEM. 


BY GEORGE 8S. COLEMAN, 








The recent investigation by the Senate Committee of 
the State of New York, as to the method of assessing 
property in New York City for the purposes of taxation, 
has called attention once more to the fact that our 
present taxing system is defective, and that, as respects 
the taxation of personal property, the defects are glar- 
ing. If the system itself is faulty, how may it be im- 
proved? Is there need of reconstruction, or will a few 
specific remedies cure existing evils? 

It will doubtless be conceded by every one even toler- 
ably familiar with the history of taxation, that a system 
at once fair, adequate and perfect in operation does not 
exist on the face of the earth. And it is safe to predict 
that human wisdom will never devise a body of laws 
entirely satisfactory to every tax-payer. The subject of 
taxation is so large, so intricate, so vital, that men of 
the highest intelligence and virtue will always differ as 
to principles and details. The utmost that we may rea- 
sonably expect is a system that will, in theory, fairly 
apportion the burdens of government to the ability of 
the governed, and, in practice, fairly approximate the 
ideal, 

It is not the intention here to discuss exhaustively the 
great body of tax laws of the State of New York, or to 
attempt to enumerate the points in which those laws of- 
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statesmen and publicists. {t is propesed rather to con- 
fine these remarks to certain features of the present sys- 
tem that have been brought into prominence by the in- 

vestigation above referred to, or have been specially the 
subject of litigation. 

The Revised Statutes provide that ‘‘ All lands and all 
personal estate within this State,whether owned by in- 
dividuals or by corporations, shall be liable to taxation, 
subject to the exemptions hereinafter specified ”; and 
further, that ‘+ all real and personal estate liable to taxa- 
tion, shall be estimated and assessed by the assessors at 
its full and true value, as they would appraise the same 
in payment of a just debt due from a solvent debtor.” 

These provisions of the statute are clear and compre- 
hensive. They require that all property within the State, 
except such as the law expressly exempts, shall bear a 
portion of the expenses of government according to the 
true value of the property. i 

Asa matter of fact, but a small portion of personal 
property is taxed, and scarcely any property, real or per- 
sonal, is taxed on its actual value. As toreal estate in 
the city of New York, the testimony adduced before the 
Senate Committee tended to show that the assessed val- 
uation fluctuated between sixty-five and eighty per cent. 
of the ‘‘ full and true value”; and as to personal prop- 
erty, the astounding proposition was advanced that the 
assessed valuation of such property (which includes the 
capital stock of corporations), for 1890 was only $229,- 
000,000, while its actual value was over sixteen billions, 
or as much as the aggregate assessed valuation of real 
and personal property of the United States for the year 
1880, It is needless to add that the proposition as to 
personalty was not demonstrated. 

First, with regard to real estate. The experience of 
New York County has been the experience of all the 
other counties of the State. Under-valuation is uni- 
versally practiced, the ratio of assessment to actual 
value having varied all the way from twenty per cent. in 
some counties to ninety per cent. in others. So far as the 
owners of real estate within any particular county are 
concerned, the matter of under-valuation is practically 
unimportant, so long as the ratio of assessment is uni- 
form throughout the taxing district. But the inequality 
arises when the matter of the State tax is involved. 
Then the counties whose valuations are relatively low 
pay a smaller proportion of the general burden than 
they should. If New York County assesses its real es- 
tate at seventy per cent. of its actual value, and some 
other county adopts a standard of fifty per cent., it is 
evident that the State tax rate, which is fixed by the 
Legislature, when applied to the valuations of New 
York, will produce a disproportionate revenue for the 
State. And there is perbaps no question that the prin- 
cipal, if not the sole object, of deliberate under-valuation 
of real estate is to prevent undue advantage on the part 
of other counties. The experience of New York is the 
experience of every State where a similar State tax ex- 
ists. And one result of this universal departure from 
the express direction of the statute, besides the inequal- 
ity among the several counties, is the necessary injus- 
tice to those tax-payers who, having no real estate, are 
assessed on the full value of their personalty. 

It is obvious that the inequality arising from the un- 
der-valuation of real estate is due to a defect of adminis- 
tration, and not to a defective statute; but it is signifi- 
cant that the failure to comply with the statute is his- 
torical and universal. 

Not only does the law charge the assessing officers 
with the duty of full valuation, but to insure the execu- 
tion of this law, or rather, to prevent the evils of its 
-violation, the Legislature has provided a Board of Equal- 
ization, whose duty it is to adjust the valuations made 
by the several counties, and bring them to a common 
level of assessment. Many of the States employ similar 
agencies for equalizing the burdens of their local divi- 
sions. Perhaps our own law is as well conceived as any, 
and if the State Board properly performs its func- 
tions subs;tantial justice will be done. But the law 
has been in operation for thirty years, and yet the tax- 
payers of New York City are of opinion that the me- 
tropolis continues to bear aun undue portion of the 
burdens of the State. Nearly every year complaints 
are made to the State Board from various counties 
that injustice has been done. Is there a defect in 
the law, or is its administration imperfect? We believe 
that there are serious defects in both, and that the im- 
portance of the subject justifies a brief consideration of 
details. 

The statute under which the equalization proceeds is 
Chapter 312 of the laws of 1859 (as amended), ‘‘Au Act 
to equalize the State tax among the several counties in 
this State.” The Board of Equalization consists of ten 
members, seven of whou are members ex officio, namely: 
the Lieutenant Governor, Secretary of State, Attorney 
General, Speaker of Assembly, Surveyor General, State 
Comptroller and State Treasurer. The remaining three 
members are the State Assessors. It is the duty of this 


Board to “ fix the amount ef assessment of real and per- 
sonal estate on which the State tax shall be levied in 
each county.” The State Assessors are directed to visit 
officially every county in the State at least once in two 
years, anid to prépare a written digest of such facts as 
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the discharge of its duties. They have power to sub- 
poena witnesses and to compel their attendance, and to 
examine them under oath; and ‘‘ town officers shall fur. 
nish them with all information belonging to or connect- 
ed with their respective offices, and copies of all papers 
in their various offices which the Assessors may require 
of them in the proper discharge of their duties.” On 
the first Tuesday in September in each year the Board 
of Equalization is to meet at Albany for the purpose of 
“examining and revising the valuations of the real and 
personal estate of the several counties as returned to the 
office of the Comptroller, and fixing the aggregate 
amount of assessment for each county on which the 
Comptroller shall compute the State tax.” - The Board 
may increase or diminish the aggregate valuations of 
real estate in any county to such extent as they may 
deem just and necessary, but may not reduce the total 
aggregate below the aggregate returns of the counties, 

It is evident that the Legislature contemplated first, a 
systematic and thorough investigation by the State As- 
sessors of the values of real estate in the several counties; 
second, the preparation by them of a written digest 
which should contain, in condensed form, not their 
opinions or conclusions merely, but the most important 
facts; and third, a careful review by the entire Board of 
the work of the assessors, and a revision of the valua- 
tions as returned by the counties to the State Comp- 
troller. The work of the Board must be completed be- 
fore the tenth day of October. The table of equaliza- 
tian adopted by the Board is filed with the State Comp- 
troller, and the annual State tax rate having been previ- 
ously fixed by the Legislature, it remains only to apply 
the rate to the equalized assessments of the several 
counties. 

In the practical execution of this law there is vast 
room for improvement. The State Assessors visit about 
thirty counties each year, thus complying with the 
terms of the Act. But the method of their visitations 
and the manner of tabulating and preserving the re- 
sults of their inquiries are open to criticism. Thus, the 
statute provides that ‘‘any two of said assessors shall 
have authority to transact all business appertaining to 
their office,” implying that a single assessor may not law- 
fully make an “ official” visitation. It not infrequently 
happens that one of the assessors alone transacts the 
business in a county, while his colleagues are perform- 
ing similar duties in another county or counties, And 
even when the assessors comply with the law in the 
matter of joint attendance, their method of conducting 
the inquiry is not best calculated to elicit the necessary 
information. They are not accustomed to travel through 
the State, inspecting personally the various towns, vil- 
lages, farms and woodlands, and gathering local 
knowledge of values; but they attend at the county 
seat, and there meet the assessors of the several taxing 
districts, and examine them orally as to such properties 
onthe rolls as they (the State Assessors), may select, 
and compare their answers with the prices of property 
contained in sales-lists. This is the principal mode of 
inquiry in the rural counties. It can hardly be expect- 
ed that the answers of the local assessing officers will 
show any wide departure from the requirements of the 
statut-s. Their oaths are attached to their rolls, and they 
must stultify themselves if they give such information 
as will lead to a large increase in valuations. In the 
absence of personal investigation of localities, the State 
Assessors are in a measure bound by the answers of the 
local assessors. In case of a dispute between different 
sections of the same county, as to the relative ratio of 
assessments, the State Assessors may be called upon to 
settle the dispute, and if the proceedings are in good 
faith and intelligently conducted by the local divisions, 
the State Assessors may gain valuable information. It 
is whispered that in some instances the warring towns 
and villages have preferred to drop their quarrels rather 
than to submit their valuations to the scrutiny of out- 
siders, and thus incur the risk of an increased equalized 
valuation for the county as a whole. 

But even if the State Assessors were able to make an 
exhaustive search for the truth, and in the best conceiv- 
able method, their efforts would be useless as an aid to 
the Board of Equalization unless the results of the visi- 
tations to the counties should be duly tabulated, and the 
facts—the important facts—digested, so that the Board 
as a whole might exercise their judgment and form an 
intelligent opinion. The “digest of facts,” however, is 
a figment of the imagination. The Board meet in Sep- 
tember, or at least a quorum is present, usually; the 
table of equalization already drafted by the State Asses- 
sors is presented for inspection and approval, and printed 
copies of the same are handed to the ex-officio members. 
It has not been customary to have the several county 
returns of valuations present at the meeting, or even 
copies of the returns. The Board have simply total ag- 
gregates of county valuations, with the equalized aggre- 
gates arranged side by side in long columns. The State 
Assessors inform the other members that they have vis- 
ited certain counties, have made certain inquiries, and 
have reached certain conclusions, and that the prepared 
table represents their conclusions. The table as proposed 
is adopted, never altered, and the Board adjourns, sine 
die. The session of the Board is usually very brief, and 
it is evident that the ex-officio members have no real 
part in the great function of equalization except the 
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formal act of registering the decree of the State Asses- 
sors. The statute allows a month for the due perform- 
ance of the work. The Board dispose of it in an hour. 
The statute does not provide for a hearing of the coun- 
ties in advance of the equalization. If the opportunity 
is accorded by the“Board, it is only a matter of favor. 
And when it isremembered that the ‘‘hearing,” so called, 
is always in open session of the Board, and that the pro- 
posed table of equalization is not brqught to light until 
the secret session, it is easy to understand the futility of 
random county complairts. The representatives of the 
counties do not know, until the Board adjourns, how 
their county valuations are to be treated; and after the 
table has been signed and filed, there is no provision in 
the law for review. 

It may be urged that, after all, the results reached 
by the Board are approximately just; and we must de- 
rive such comfort as wecan from this suggestion. The 
law is defective in that it does not provide for a hear- 
ing either before or after the table is adopted. 

The State Assessors declare that it is physically 1m- 
possible to make such a visitation as we have above sug- 
gested, within the time and means at their command. 
They would be obliged to devote their whole time and 
energies‘to the task, and for this they are not paid. 

Ifthe law is tostand, we think it should be amended 
in several particuiars, some of which have been specified. 
One, at least, of the State Assessors should be from the 
metropolitan district. New York County alone bears 
about forty-five per cent. of the entire State tax. The 
salaries of the assessors and the amount allowed for ex- 
penses should be sufficient to enable them to devote their 
whole time, if necessary, to the State purposes. The 
ex-officio members of the Board should be relieved of 
their annual perfunction. 

But even better than the amendment of the statute 
would be the abolition of the State tax on realty. 
Equalization would then be confined within the county 
limits, which are not too large for local assessors and 
boards to handle. The State tax on realty has been 
successfully abolished in several of the States, and the 
loss of revenue to the State has been made up in various 
ways. The evils of inequality would then be confined to 
the tax-payers within the several counties, and the 
statutes already provide ample means for the protection 
of the individual. 

Second. With regard to personal property. -Here 
the problem is more difficult. It is probably true 
that an exaggerated notion exists in every commu- 
nity as to the amount of taxable personal property with- 
in the State that escapes the vigilance of the assessor. 
Even if the startling suggestion were confirmed that in 
the city of New York alone there is more than sixteen 
billion of dollars invested in personalty, it would be 
found, doubtless, that only a small proportion of this vast 
amount is legally liable to taxation. But if it were 
proved that even one billion escapes its just assessment, 
a very serious inequality would be shown. It was con- 
ceded on the recent investigation that the taxation of 
personal property in New York was largely a matter of 
guess-work. It has always been a matter of common 
belief, not in New York City only, but throughout the 

State, that the bulk of taxable personal property 
escapes the assessment roll. If this be true, then there 
is something wrong in the system, and if the defect is 
irremediable, the entire system of taxation of personal 
property should be abolished, unless a better substitute 
cannot be found. If the present tax on personal estate 
is to continue, the law should provide for a detailed and 
verified . statement of personal assets from every taxa- 
ble resident, and practical provision should be made for 
a detailed examination in some cases in addition to the 
written statement. 

It is not alone with respect to individuals that the op- 
eration of the personal tax law is defective and unsatis- 
factory. The taxation of the capital stock of corpora- 
tions is attended with the greatest difficulty, not merely 
because the law is uncertain, but because where it is be- 
lieved to be certain its provisions are often unjust. 
Reference is now made particularly to the general law 
for the assessment of the capital stock of corporations 
by the local assessing officers of the State. The limits 
of this article will not permit a reference to the laws 
peculiar to certain classes of corporations, or to the 
laws relating to the taxation by the State authorities of 
the business or franchise of corporations, 

By the general law is meant the following section of 
Chapter 456 of the laws of 1857: 


** Section 3. The capital stock of every company liable to 
taxation, except such part of it as shall have been excepted 
in the assessment ro]l, or as shall have been exempted by 
law, together with its surplus profits or reserved funds, ex- 
ceeding ten per cent. of its capital, after deducting the as- 
sessed value of its real estate, and all share; of stock in 
other corporations actually owned by such company,which 
are taxable upon their capital stock under the laws of this 
state, shall be assessed at its actual value, and taxed in 
the same manner as the other personal and real estate of 
the county.”’ 

The Act of 1857 has been fruitful of litigation almost 
from its passage, and its meaning is even at this date 
alleged by eminent lawyers to be open to discussion. A 
case of importance is now pending which involves the 
construction of the words ‘‘capital stock” as used in the 


assessed, that the words are synonymous with “‘capital, 
and have the same meaning when used in respect to a 
corporation as the word capital has when used in 
respect to an individual. The importance of .the 
definition may be readily perceived. If a company 
has personal assets of $10,000,000, and a capital of $5,- 
000,000, and tere are no debts or liabilities to be con- 
sidered, and no real estate to be deducted, nor any other 
deductions to be made under the act, it might be claimed 
that $10,000,000 is the highest limit of assessment that 
can lawfully be made. But if the shares of capital 
stock have a murket value of 300, or if the company an- 
nually declares large dividends, fifteen or twenty per 
cent., the assessment on the capital of $5,000,000 may 
be as high as $15,000,000 or $20,000,000 without violating 
the law. This is because the tax is on the ‘capital 
stock” and not on the assets of the corporation. The 
value of the assets is merely one of the measures of 
value of the stock; and evenif there were no assets, so 
called, but the company earned its dividends, the assess- 
ment might be sustained in law. Upon the theory con- 
tended for by the corporation to which allusion was 
made, the assessment could never by any possibility ex- 
ceed the limits of the assets. And, as a matter of econ- 
omy, why should there be a tax, for local purposes, 
upon an intangible entity, ‘‘capital stock”? If the capi- 
tal is valuable because of its franchise, it would be 
proper that suitable compensation be made to the State 
from which the franchise was derived. If the com- 
pany’s revenues are due mainly tothe advantages of a 
local franchise, as in the case of a gas company, water 
company, or local railroad, the local government should 
be amply remunerated. But where the tax for local 
purposes is on property, as in the State of New York, 
and not on franchise or business advantages, it would 
seem unjust to tax the corporation for local purposes, 
except upon its real or personal property within the 
jurisdiction. 

The injustice of the Act of 1857 is perhaps even more 
apparent in cases where the corpceration does possess 
personal property, but property that is permanently lo- 
cated and taxed in another State or country. A striking 
illustration of this inequality is afforded by the case of 
the Panama Railroad Company, reported in 104 N. Y. 
R-ports, 240. The company was a New York corpora- 
tion operating a railroad across the Isthmus of Panama. 
Its principal office and place of business in this State was 
in the city of New York. It had secured, by assign- 
ment, the exclusive right to operate a railroad across the 
Isthmus, granted by the Republic of New Granada. 
The nominal capital stock of the company was $7,000,- 
000. The Tax Commissioners in the city of New York 
fixed the actual value of the capital stock at $14,280,000; 
from this they deducted, as required by the Act of 1857, 
$700,000, representing ten per cent. of capital. They 
also deducted $8,922,870, the amount paid for the com- 
pany’s real estate, leaving $4,657,180 subject to assess- 
ment as ‘‘ capital stock.” In reviewing the action of the 
Commissioners, the Court of Appeals ‘‘ admitted that 
the rule of assessment and taxation declared in the stat- 
ute of 1857, as applied to the relator, operates harsbly 
and unequally,” and added: 


“In respect to domestic corporations conducting their 
business and having their property within the State, it is 
just and equitable. The whole property of corporations so 
situated has the protection of our laws, and they are justly 
taxable upon its entire value, and double taxation cannot 
ordinarily happen. It can never happen except where some 
portion of their personal estate may be in another State or 
country and is taxable under the laws of the foreign juris- 
diction, a condition of things which would not ordinarily 
exist. . . . Sothat practically the tax is levied only on 
the actual value of the property of the corporation within 
the State. But the relator stands in quite a different situ- 
ation. It is liable to taxation on its real and personal 
estate in New Granada, and the case shows that nearly its 
whole property, real and personal, is within that jurisdic- 
tion, and that it pays an annual subsidy to that govern- 
ment of $250,000, in lieu of taxes on its real estate, immuni- 
ties and personal property. The injustice of taxing the 
corporation here, under the rules established by the act of 
1857, is apparent. It results in double taxation on a great 
share of its taxable property, which is contrary to all just 
principles of taxation. It would seem that a franchise 
tax, and atax on its real estate and its tangible personal 
property having its actual situs within our jurisdic 
tion, and its credits, is all that in justice the State should 
exact from the relator as its contribution to the public bur- 
dens, and as the equivalent for the protection afforded.” 


The case just cited may present the most aggravated 
form of injustice that has arisen under the statute re- 
ferred to. But the instance is not solitary. There are 
many corporations deriving existence from the State 
but having no property within it, excepting office furni- 
ture and books of account. Their fields of operation are 
in other States, or even in foreign countries, and their 
capital is invested outside of our own territorial limits, 
It must appear strange tothe lay mind that tangible, 
personal property, suchas horses, tools, machinery and 
merchandise, situated in Connecticut or New Jersey, 
and belonging to a New York corporation, may be used 
as a basis for taxing the capital stock of the corporation 
in New York, while if the same property were owned 
by an individual resident of our State, or by a number 
of individuals, it would be beyond our jurisdiction. The 





act, The claim is made on behalf of the corporation 


property, is hardly applicable to such acase, It would 
seem only fair that in assessing the capital stock of our 
corporations allowance should be made for personal es- 
tate as well as for real estate that is permanently beyond 
the limits of the State or county. Where the tax is im- 
posed for State purposes upon the business or franchise 
of the corporation, the location of its assets is, of course, 
immaterial. The tax is regarded asa return for the ad- 
vantages of incorporation derived from the Legislature. 
If instead of a tax upon personal estate or capital 
stock the law should impose a tax upon incomes (includ- 
ing the receipts of corporations), many of the present 
irritations and embarrassments of administration would 
disappear. The mere ‘suggestion of an income tax is 
fraught with terror to many minds. But the best test of 
a law is its continued operation. The experience of 
other cummonwealths is not wanting to remove the 
prejudice that may at first arise against the innovation. 
Of course, if an income tax were adopted, it would need 
to be carefully framed and made to harmonize with 
other features of the taxing system. Tax legislation 
appears to possess a singular fascination for, law-givers. 
Every year adds to the list of laws on this important 
subject, and, unfortunately, nearly every law requires 
judicial construction. Even when the law itself is ap- 
parently plain, its meaning becomes obscure when con- 
sidered with other laws in pari materia. 

Whether a commission should be appointed to inves- 
tigate the general subject of taxation and to prepare a 
systematic code of laws for the consideration of our 
Legislature, is a matter upon which there would be lit- 
tle room for doubt among those who have been called 
upon either to administer or to interpret the laws as 
they now exist. Evenif the system proposed by such 
commission should be rejected, in whole or in part, by 
the Legislature, public attention would be directed to 
the imperfections of the present system, and some good 
would result. Fortunately, the Constitution of the State 
of New York is free from hampering restrictions upon 
the legislative power in matters of taxation. The few 
restrictions and requirements on the subject are all in 
the interest of justice and wise economy. While the task 
of a commission would thus be free from narrow consti- 
tutional restraints, the inherent difficulty of the subject 
committed to them would necessitate an immense amount 
of labor. It would probably occupy the best part of a 
year. But if the intelligent thought of the tax-payers 
could be awakened, the first step toward improvement 
would be well worth the effort. 


THE REMEDIES FOR THE INEQUALITIES OF 
TAXATION IN NEW YORK CITY. 


BY ROGER FOSTER, ESQ, 


The courage and labors of William M. Ivins have al- 
ready brought about the destruction of the system of 
extortion that had for many years flourished in the 
Sheriff’s office in New York City, and the adoption of a 
method of voting which will greatly diminish bribery, 
if not make it a thing of the past. 

It seems too much to hope that they will also remedy 
the abuses, inequalities and favoritism that have grown 
rife under our system of taxation. Yet the obstacles 
seem no greater than those which stood in the way of 
ballot reform; and if the public attention is once brought 
to a focus upon these evils, they, too, will disappear. 

Speaking generally, taxes in the State and City of 
New York are by law directed to be collected from the 
real and personal property in equal proportions. Cor- 
porations pay special taxes for State purposes; and the 
collateral inheritance tax and tax upon the issue of 
charters to corporations are also a source of revenue to 
the State alone. But the bulk of taxation for State and 
local purposes is divided between real and personal 
property. In theory, all personal property is taxed; in 
practice, the bulk of it is exempt. Constitutional and 
statutory provisions free from taxation, among other 
things, imported goods in original packages, bonds, 
notes and securities of the United States, tangible per- 
sonal property of citizens of the State located without 
the State, property brought within the State for sale, 
and deposits in savings banks. As corporations are 
taxed upon their property, holders of their stock pay no 
tax upon it. All other personal property which is in- 
tangible can easily be concealed from the eyes of the 
assessors, except when it is disclosed by the public rec- 
ords in the Surrogate’s office or elsewhere. From such 
taxable property as is discovered the tax-payer can de- 
duct his debts before the assessment is made. If the 
debt is one that he owes jointly with others—for exam- 
ple, a partnership debt—it is the custom for each part- 
ner to deduct that from the sum of his taxable proper- 
ty. If the debt is contingent—as that of a surety upon 
a bond for $100,000, conditioned to secure the tidelity of 
a public officer—it is the custom for each surety to de- 
duct that liability also. Many people, the day before 
their property is liable to assessment, buy on credit 
Government bonds which are not taxable, and then de- 
duct, as a debt, the purchase price-which they owe from 
the assessment of their taxable property. The result is 
that no man of wealth pays taxes upon his personal 
property if he wishes to avoid them. The estates of 
widows and orphans are the only ones which cannot 








theory of taxation, asan equivalent for protection of 


escape. _ 
These evils are inherent to any system which taxes all 
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personal property directly. For that reason, in most 


civilized countries such taxation has long since been 
abolished. Indirect taxation of personal property by 
means of stamps, license fees for sales, import duties 
and similar devices, are great impediments to commerce. 
Economists attribute the ruin of Spain to the Alcavala, 
a tax upon all sales made there. A tax laid, in 1826, 
upon auction sales-in Philadelpbia, drove the greater 
part of its commerce to New York. Moreover, the Fed- 
eral Constitution prevents the levy by a State of such 
taxes upon goods imported from another State or from 
abroad, when in the original packages. So, such taxa- 
tion discriminates against the manufactures of the State 
which imposes it, and consequently it is usually left to 
the Federal Government, Income taxes are a favorite 
device in foreign countries where the largest incomes 
are derived from land or from wealth acquired by in- 
heritance or otherwise, which cau easily be traced. In 
this country, where most incomes of magnitude are the 
rewards of professional labor, or the profits of commer- 
cial ventures, no matter how odious and inquisitional a 
system may be adopted by the tax officers, the amount 
of most incomes can be and always has been concealed. 
The honest is fined, while the dishonest escapes; oaths 
are taken, with mental reservations; perjury is encour- 
aged; men shrink from the prying by public officers into 
the secrets of their business. It will require the pres- 
sure of another war to make the people of this country 
submit to another income tax. 

There remain taxes upon monopolies and other privi- 
leges, and taxes upon real estate. Whether it is well to 
impose a special tax upon a privilege which all can en- 
joy upon the compliance with certain statutory formali- 
ties, such as a franchise derived from a general law for 
incorporations without the right of eminent domain, 
may well be doubted. The propriety of a tax upon a 
monopoly, such as a street railroad or a ferry, seems 
more evident. Yet would not the public interest be 
better served by compelling a reduction of the tolls 
charged by the monopolist, than by a tax which must 
increase the price paid him by his customers for the use 
of.his privilege? In each case the tax must in the end 
discourage the use by the public of the industry which 
is the object of the corporation. But these questions, 
like that whether it is within the legislative province of 
the State to discourage certain industries by discrimina- 
tion in taxation, are rather academical than practical. 
Such taxation the people wish, and we must submit to 
it for some time to come. From it, however, the bulk 
of taxation cannot be derived. That personal property 
in general must be relieved the foregoing argument has 
shown. The fact that men with such diverse views as 
David A. Wells, the late Isaac Sherman, and Henry 
George unite in this, together with the practice in mod- 
ern Europe and the recommendations of one or more 
commissioners appointed to investigate the system of 
taxation in this State, show that public sentiment is 
rapidly moving in this direction. The bulk of taxation 
must eventually be laid upon real estate; that cannot be 
concealed, and its value is easily ascertained. The bur- 
den of so much as is based upon the value of the house 
and improvements, is borne by those who pay the rent; 
the burden of that which is based upon the value of the 
naked ground alone falls upon the land-owner, and is a 
slight tribute to the State for the increase in its value 
due solely to the actions of his neighbors and the State— 
the unearned increment of value, as it is called by the 
economists. In such taxation the only abuse to be 
feared is an unjust discrimination in the assessment. 

That this now occurs has been shown to the public by 
the testimony before the Fassett Committee; and has 
been long known by those who have paid the slightest 
attention to the subject. All land is now assessed at far 
less than its market value. 

A vacant lot whose owner holds it for sale after an 
increase in its value hoped from improvements made by 
others upon the adjoining land is assessed less than is a 
lot of the same value after the community has been aided 
by the erection of a house upon it for the accommoda- 
tion of a family, altho the house is assessed at its full 
value. Thus, improvements are discouraged. The as- 
sessment of property in the upper part of the city, where 
the leaders of Tammany are heavy speculators in real 
estate, is assessed, whether covered with buildings or 
not, at a rate much less than is the land in the lower part 
of the city covered with tenements and occupied by the 
poor. Land owned by individuals and corporations who 
contribute to the campaign funds of Tammany Hall is 
treated leniently by the assessors. So, it is said, is land 
when its owner gives proper treatment to the officer who 
assesses it. The remedy for these evils is the destruc- 
tion of the corrupt organization which now dominates 
our municipal politics. 

In short, when asked by the editor of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT what remedies should be applied to the present ine- 
qualities of taxation in New York City, 1 answer: Con- 
fine the objects of taxation to corporate franchises, 
other monopolies and real estate; and overthrow the 
power of Tammany Hall. 

New Yor« Cry. 
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A BRONZE statue of Major General Jobn Stark, the hero 
of the battle of Bennington, was unveiled at Concord, 
N, H., October 23d, 
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SOME UNPUBLISHED WRITINGS OF 
CHARLES LAMB. 


BY E. D. NORTH. 
I. 


Wuat is it that makes an autograph letter so fasci- 
nating? Even a photograph, a miniature or a portrait 
does not bring the original before us co vividly asa 
characteristic letter. A feeling of awe possesses one in 
bandling, as I once did, the manuscript of the Magna 
Charta, or even seeing in a glass case the ‘‘ Doomsday 
Book,” or that rara avis, Shakespeare’s signature. How 
much deeper is the impression when the writing is that 
of one whose works we have admired, and whose words 
have become familiar to us. I well remember lifting my 
hat to the manuscript of the ‘‘ Autocrat at the Break- 
fast Table,” and feeling that never before had I been so 
near to the author as when I saw and handled those 
closely written pages. It seems a strange maria to de- 
sire to own the handwriting of some one in whom we 
have no particular interest. Then, simple collecting be- 
comes a fever, and is quite as well satisfied with old 
canes, or china, or tomes, as with autographs. 

AsI write there lies on my table a small note, without 
an envelop—for they were seldom used when it was 
written—unevenly folded, addressed in a small, ‘‘ clerk- 
ly” hand, stamped with a large figure three on the face; 
sealed on the back and lettered in red ink thus: ‘‘ Night, 
Fe, 22, 1831.” This miniature hand-writing is more 
precious to me than would Jobn Hancock’s great scrawl 
be. Iopen it and see written very clearly the follow- 
ing: 








** ENFIELD. 

* Dear M.—I came to town last week, but could not 
stretch so far as you. A letter has just come from Mrs. 
Wms. to say that Emma is so poorly that she must bave 
long holydays here. It has agitated us so much, we shall 
expect her so hourly, that you shall excuse me to 
Words’, for not coming up. We are, both, nervous and 
poorly. Your punctual newspapers are our bit of comfort, 
Adieu, till better times. C. LAMB. 

‘Ryle comes on Sunday week. 

**Can you come with him. 

‘*See him.”’ 


The ‘better times” never came. Charles and Mary 
Lamb were at Enfield boarding with a Mr. Westwood, of 
whom Lamb had said that he retired on a pension of 
£45 and one anecdote. He was far away from London, 
his beloved London, and the constant recurrence of 
Mary’s malady, as well as his own uncertain health, gave 
him great anxiety. The ‘“‘ dear M.,” was Moxon the 
poet publisher, and the ‘“* Emma” was Miss Isola 
Lamb’s adepted daughter, who this year was to marry 
Moxon. Canon Ainger, in his very complete edition of 
Lamb’s “‘ Letters,” gives only seven fur the year 1831. 
Lamb’s work in literature was practically over. He had 
published ‘‘ Album Verses” in 1830, and ‘‘ Satan in 
Search of a Wife” in 1831, and the ‘ Last Essays of 
Elia ” were, at this time, being contributed to Moxon’s 
unfortunate venture The New Monthly Magazine. 

Another letter of an earlier period, when Lamb was 
atthe hight of bis fame, is more buoyant and playful in 
tone. It is addressed to W. Harrison Ainsworth, the 
future novelist, then a youth of seventeen, living in 
Manchester,where his father was a solicitor. Ainsworth 
published the ‘* Works of Cheviot Tichborn,” which were 
dedicated to Charles Lamb, in 1822, bis ‘‘ December 
Tales ” were not issued until 1823. Lamb had not met 
him at this time, for he did not come to London until 
1824. He was evidently a dabbler in old English Jitera- 
ture, as there is a published letter from Lamb, thank- 
ing him for the loan of the works of William Warner, 
the Elizabethan poet, author. of *‘ Albion’s Eagland.” 
The letter before me reads: 

“Dear Sir.—I have read your poetry with great pleasure. 
The tales are pretty, and prettily told, the language often 
finely poetical. It is only sometimes a little careless—I 
mean as to redundancy. I have marked certain passages 
(in pencil only, which will easily obliterate), for your con- 
sideration; excuse this liberty. For the distinction you of- 
fer me of a dedication, I feel the honor of it, but I do not 
think it would advantage the publication. I am hardly on 
an eminence enough to warrantit. The Reviewers,who are 
no friends of mine—the two big ones especially, who makea 
point of taking no notice of anything I bring out, would 
take occasion by it to decry us both. But I leave you to 
your own judgment. Perhapsif you wish to give me a 
kind word, it would be more appropriate beforc your repub- 
lication of Tourneur. The ‘“‘ Specimens” would give a 
handle to it, which the poems might seem to want. But I 
submit it to yourself with the old recollection that *‘ Beg- 
gars should not be chusers,’ and remain, with great re- 
spect, and wishing success to both your publicat’ns. 

** Your Obe’t serv’t, °C. LAMB. 

“No hurry at all for Tourneur. 

“Tuesday 7 May, 1822.” 

Was there ever a more kindly letter than this? The crit- 
ic, poet and essayist of forty-seven,whose ‘‘Elia” Essays 


were attracting attention on all sides, writing to a boy ' 





of seventeen, ‘*‘ Excuse this liberty,” and ‘I write in 
pencil only, which will easily obliterate.” Annoyed as 
Lamb was at Coleridge’s characterization, the keynote 
of his life and his temper as a critic was struck by the 
word ‘‘ Gentle.” We may admire Hazlitt, excuse Shel- 
Jey, feel annoyed at Wordsworth, pity Coleridge, skip 
passages in Southey; but we love Charles Lamb. 

Here is a notelet, which, except for one sentence, 
is hardly worth preserving: 

“ Dear R.—Lest you should wander my way this evening 
lam at Norris’s. I owe you 3-6 which I want to take out 
of you at Piquet. I regret missing you last night, when [ 
was so near. I shall be at home for some nights to come. 
Come the very first you can. C. LAMB,” 


The ‘‘Dear R,” wasJonn Rickman, clerk assistant at the 
table of the House of Commons, who lived in the same 
buildings with Lamb, 16 Mitre Court, Temple. Lamb 
said of him: ‘ 

* He is a most pleasant hand! A fine rattling fellow, has 
gone through life laughing at solemn apes. . . . Can 
talk Greek with Porson, politics with Thelwall, conjecture 
with George Dyer, nonsense with me, and anything with 
anybody.” 

Norris was Mr. Randall Norris, sub-treasuret of the 
Inner Temple, at whose death-bed Lamb wrote to H. C. 
Robinson: 

‘* He was my friend, and my father’s friend all the life I 
can remember. I seem to bave made foolish friendships 
ever since. To the last he called me Charley. [ 
have none to call me Charley now. He was the last link 
that bound me to the Temple.” 

A friend of mine has a copy of Lamb’s ‘‘ English Dra- 
matic Poets,” 1808, in which this note appears: 


** My dear B. B.—I am rather better than I was, but ’tis 
hard to fix me to a letter. I have heard nothing of the 
crockery. I fear itis deodand to the ‘Horn God of Sea! 
But Mr. Alexander, of the baggage warehouse, who prom- 
ised to apprise me of its arrival, will answer Mr. M. any 
questions. I never see the India House. Yours truly but 
poorly, ~ eB, 

“P,S. D—— Murray and his tribe.”’ 


B. B. was Bernard . Barton, the Quaker poet. This 
volume once belonged to John Mitford, The postscript 
is cetainly irreverent, but characteristic. Lamb left the 
India House in 1825, and had really little reason to re- 
turn. What the particular occasion of his spleen against 
John Murray was, I know not; but he had reason for 
feeling out of humor with most publishers, 

Here is a note dated October 8th, 1825, displaying 
Lamb’s nice critical sense. Of Thelwall he had once 
written ‘‘ such poor and honest dogs as John Thelwall.” 


‘Dear H.—Will you direct these from Miss Hazlitt to 
Mr. Thelwall, whose address I know not? I have returned 
the Shakespeare errata, finding much nonsense, good prin 
ciples of correction, but sad wildness in the application of 
them. No magazines, as magazines, would pay for the in- 
closed. Thelwall may take them for friendship’s sake. 

“Yours as before, - C. LAMB,” 


This remark would be apropos of the magazines of our 
day. “‘ Dear H.” was William Hone, editor of The Every 
Day Book, to which Lamb was a constant contributor. 

Another friend hasa copy of ‘* Elia,” First Series, 1823, 
in which is written: ‘‘ Presented to Allan Cunningham, 
Esq., with Elia’s respects.” It also contains a letter of 
Hessey, of the then well-known firm Taylor & Hessey, 
and a small note from Lamb to Allan Cunningham, say- 
ing: 

“Dear Sir.—Our friends of the London Magazine meet 
at 20 Russell st., Covent Garden, this evening at 1¢ before 7. 
I shall be disappointed if you are not among them. 

‘Yours with perfect sympathy, C. LAMB.” 


Lamb removed to 20 Russell Street in 1817, and those 
were famous dinners. Hazlitt, Cary, De Quincey, Allan 
Cunningham, and many others, assembled there often. 
Allan Cunningbam was then a foreman in Chantrey’s 
Studio. He had already published ‘‘Sir Marmaduke 
Maxwell,” and was at work on his ‘‘ Lives of the British 
Painters.” Canon Aingetr’s edition of Lamb’s Letters 
contains no letters to him. 

Another letter to which I have had access, brimming 
over with the inimitable and unapproachable humor of 
which Lamb was so great a master, is addressed to C. 
Chambers, of Leamington, and is descriptive of some of 
his feliow-clerks in the India House: 


“Tam determined my children shall be brought up in 
their father’s religion, if they can find out what that is. 
Rye is about publishing a volume of poems; they are chief- 
ly amatory. They are most like Petrarch of any foreign 
poet, or what we might have supposed Petrarch would bave 
written if Petrarch had been born a fool. IfI am singular 
in anything, it is in toc great u squeamishness to anything 
that remotely looks like a falsehood. I am called Old 
Honesty, sometimes Upright Telltruth, Esq., and [ own it 
tickles my vanity a little. The committee have formally 
abolished all holy days whatsoever, for which may the 
Devil, who keeps no holy days, have them in his eternal 
burning workshop.” 








November 6, 1890.] 
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This letter, unfortunately, is not dated, but is evident- 
ly written about 1820. Of course the statement about 
the India House was not true, but only one of his 
hoaxes. 

summit, N. J. 
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A KIND WORD WITH INQUIRERS. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 








THERE must be many readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
who are not Christians, and perhaps some of them have 
many seasons of anxious thought about the salvation 
of their souls. Without attending any formal“ inquiry 
meeting” they are agitating in their own minds such 
questions as these: Why am I nota Christia»,? and how 
shall I become a Christian? Let me offer a few kind 
suggestions to such honest inquirers. My friends, you 
are under a certain degree of conviction of sin; you 
acknowledge that you are not what you ought to be, 
and feel a genuine compunction over your besetting 
sins; you have more than once determined to quit them. 
This was very well as far as it went, but it did not go 
far enough. Sorrow for sin avails nothing without re- 
pentance, and repentance avails nothing without refor- 
mation of character and conduct. A merely negative 
religion cannot save you. God not only commands you 
to abhor that which is evil, but to cleave to that which 
is good. A friend of mine, by accident, swallowed a 
small dose of strychnine! No time was to be lost. 
Within an hour the physicians had extracted the deadly 
poison; but it required most powerful tonics, and several 
weeks of nutritions to restore the sufferer to health. 

Sin is a fatal poison to the soul; if left to work out 
its inevitable result it means eternal death! A removal 
of the poison is not enough to restore you to spiritual 
health; Jesus Christ must apply to you his grace asa 
spiritual tonic, and your soul must be nourished on him 
as the ‘‘ bread of life.” Christianity is a great deal more 
than a repression of sin; it is the impression of Christ’s 
saving power on the heart, and the expression of love 
to Christ in the daily life. When you have emptied the 
bushel of tares you have cnly got a vacuum; fill the 
bushel with wheat, and there is-‘no room for tares or 
chaff. Ona winter morning your window is covered 
with frost. Scratching it off with a knife avails noth- 
ing; it forms afresh as soon as you have removed it; 
warm up the atmosphere of the room, and the frost dis- 
appears from the glass. You need a new principle 
within your heart—the expulsive power of a new affec- 
tion. To quit sin (even if it were possible without 
divine help) saves nobody; but to trust the Lord Jesus, 
to obey the Lord Jesus and to follow the Lord Jesus will 
gave everybody. 

Thousands are committing all the time the grievous 
mistake of trying to be good by simply shunning 
certain things that are evil. A young mar determines 
to forsake bad company; he cannot be a hermit, and 
his only hope is to form good associations. He is in- 
duced to throw aside trashy or corrupting books; if he 
does not put wholesome books into their place, his mind 
will starve. A father whose intentions are better than 
his judgment forbids his children to frequent theaters 
and ball-rooms and convivial clubs; but if he does not 
provide innocent recreations for them, he dams up one 
channel violently only to tempt his children to break 
through in some other direction. Repression may be 
almost as harmfulas indulgence. A drunkard who has 
long gratified his cravings for stimulants and for so- 
ciety by frequenting the dram-shop, must do something 
more than sign a pledge of total abstinence. His sys- 
tem requires the right regimen to carry him through 
the re-action; his mind requires new and better asso- 
ciates; his weakened will requires the help of the Al- 
mighty. When the alcohol goes out then tonic food 
must gointo the body, and divine strength must go into 
the soul. 

This brings me to the core of the difficulty with thou- 
sands who, like yourself, may honestly desire to lead a 
Christian life. Your sad mistake has been that you have 
stopped with the merely negative process of attempting 

to mend your own heart, and of breaking off from cer- 
tain sins. You have striven to empty yourselves of 
what was evil without seeking to be filled with a faith 
in Jesus Christ, and with the activities of his service. 
Letting loose of what your consciences condemned, you 
did not lay hold of Christ; and, therefore, you soon fell 
back into a state of discouragement and, perhaps, of 
utter indifference. Even the Bible came to be regarded 
as a chevaux-de-frise of bristling prohibitions of sin, and 
not as the open and inviting door into a self-surrender- 
ing faith in Christ,and a happy life of obedience to 
him. The “thou shalt nots” in the Bible make but a 
small part of the plan of salvation. ‘‘ Believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ” and ‘follow Me” are the core of the 
Gospel. A natural Christian cannot live on mere nega- 
tives, Paul understood this when he said: ‘‘ Walk in the 
Spirit, and so ye will not fulfill the lusts of the flesh.” 
Having something infinitely better to occupy the 
heart in obeying the Saviour and loving their fellow- 
men, they have no ‘inclination to go bock to a wallow- 
ing in the mire. The love of Jesus, the joy of doing 
his will and doing good to others, become the expulsive 


petite for sin. A new birth by the Holy Spirit insures a 
new life. 
Let me urge upon you not to waste your existence in 
foolish repetitions of the old blunder. If God’s Spirit 
is striving with you, do not stop to fight with any par- 
ticular sin, or to wash out one especially ugly spot, or 
to patch up the old garment of character. Go straight- 
way to Him who “ maketh all things new.” The Holy 
Spirit points you to a positive trust in Jesus Christ, and 
a positive obedience to his commandments. If you are 
troubled with skepticism, the only relief from the dark- 
ness of doubt is in the flood of light that pours from 
the loving Redeemer’s cross. The only effectual way to 
conquer sin and prevent it from gaining fresh dominion 
over you, is to give your heart and soul, time and talents, 

the service of Him who died to save you. The best 
way to escape Hell is to take the straigbt road that leads 
to Heaven. 
Begin then to obey Christ at once. Lay hold of the 
first duty that comes tohand. While you pray for par- 
don and help begin to practice. The way to do a thing is 
todo it. Positive steps toward Christ and for Christ 
will save you; nothing else will. Many long years agol 
crossed the ocean in a fine packet-ship, which was after- 
ward wrecked on the southern coast of Ireland. The 
vessel struck, at midnight, against a cliff; and while it 
clung for a few moments to the rock that pierced its 
side, all the passengers who leaped out on the rock were 
saved. That prompt, positive step saved them. Those 
who lingered were swept off in the doomed ship by a 
returning wave and went to the bottom! Your imme- 
diate duty is to flee out of the sinking ship of sin tothe 
everlasting Rock! In Christ you are safe. In serving 
him you are happy. He will give you the fullest, sweet- 
est and most useful occupation for head and heart and 
hand as long as you live in this world. When youshall 
have finished your work in his vineyard, your promo- 
tion will bée—‘‘Come up higher!” 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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“THE GOLDEN MOUTHED.” 


BY BENJAMIN TUCKER TANNER, D.D., 








BISHOP OF THE AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 





Dip you ever hear a Southerner preach? a white South- 
erner, we mean. This last remark might seem unneces- 
sary, and yet a moment’s consideration of the usus 
loquendi of the matter will at once show its pertinency. 
Everybody concludes when we say a Southerner, that 
we mean a white Southerner, just as everybody con- 
cludes when we say an American, that we mean a man 
of the United States, and neither a Canadiau of the 
north nor a Mexican of the south, to say nothing of 
Brazilians, Chilians, etc., of the further South, who 
are all as really Americans as are the peoples of the 
United States. No single nation of Europe takes to it- 
self the continental appellation. On the contrary, all 
are looked upon as Europeans, whether they be Ger- 
man or French, Spanish or Italian. And yet, according 
to the parlance of the day, to call either a Canadian or 
a Mexican an American, would be regarded as a mis- 
nomer. And so with the seven or eight million, blacks, 
of the South. These are as veritably Southerners as are 
the whites; but as in the case of the Canadian or the 
Mexican, their claims to the common designation, as by 
common consent, are denied, and any insistence on their 
part, or on the part of their friends, is looked upon not 
only as impudence, pure and simple, but as misleading. 
The only reason why we exhibit no pique at this, is that 
we have an indistinct remembrance of something Wen- 
dell Phillips once said of America’s highest mountains, 
longest rivers, largest lakes, and most impudent white 
men. When, therefore, we ask the question: Did you 
ever hear a Southerner preach? we mean to ask: Did you 
ever hear a white Southerner preach? 

But that which is in our mind is not the preaching of 
a white Southerner generally; on the contrary, it 
is the preaching of the white Southern Methodist 
—him of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
especially. If you have never heard such an one 
preach the Gospel, you have missed a treat; or to use a 
more dignified Methodist phrase, you have missed a 
“blessing” itself. What fire flashes from his eye! 
What eloquence drops from his lips! What tenderness 
from his heart! At the great Centennary, which met in 
Baltimore a few years ago—1884—one had a fine oppor- 
tunity to hear them, even the opportunity of a life. All 
the masters of Southern Methodism were there, from the 
old man eloquent, John Berry McFerrin, down; Lut as 
grandly eloquent as he was, our pen almost made us 
say “‘up.” And what preaching! How shall we describe 
it? Suidas is said to have characterized the golden- 
mouthed John of Byzantium as having a speech *‘ flow- 
ing like the Nile.” After having supposed the same 
great orator to have arisen to some lofty strain, say 
such as this; ‘“‘Herodias is again furious. Herodias 
again dances. See once again she requires the head of 
St. John”; or this; ‘‘ Should the Empress determine to 
banish me, let her banish me. The earth is the Lord’s. 
If she should cast me into the sea, let her cast me into 
the sea. I will remember Jonah”; or this: ‘‘ Would 
you learn another most illustrious achievement of the 





power that drives out the love of the world, ard the ap- 





gate of Paradise he has opened to-day; for to-day he 


has brought into it the thief”—after having, we sup- 
pose, called to mind some such flights as these, Wilson 
describes their effects as follows: 

“He holds them all spell-bound. You can see the 
changing emotions of their minds express themselves suc- 
cessively on their countenances, as the preacher makes 
chord after chord vibrate in their bosoms. Every eye is 
fixed on that emaciated face, lighted up with the glow of 
earnestness and enthusiasm; every ear drinks in the melo- 
dious flow of speech that rolls through the sanctuary in 
tones now deep and solemn, and now thrilling with passion; 
every time he strikes his left palm with his right forefinger 
—as he did when excited—some heart surrenders to the 
irresistible force of his eloquence; not a posture is changed, 
not a breath drawn, not a whisper heard, among the listen- 
ers, until at last their emotion expresses itself in one 
simultaneous burst of applause, and the Church re-echoes 
with a tumultuous and deafening clapping of hands” — 
We would say with some cheering AMENS, 

Let none think this comparison far-fetched. Those 
who heard, especially who felt, the preaching of these 
men, will verify its substantial correctness, 
‘*Comparisons are odious,” we know; and yet we 
count on forgiveness when we say that at this same Con- 
ference appeared the great pulpit orators of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, whose preaching, in so far as 
momentary effectiveness is concerned, could in no way 
compare with that of the Southerners. More learned 
and thoughtful, to be sure, but for old-time, iron ortho- 
doxy, for a reaching after the heart and getting it, too; 
for, in short, anything like the power that ‘ agitates 
without confounding, that appeals without crushing, 
that penetrates without lacerating,” any comparison be- 
tween the two falls to the ground. So signal was the 
triumph they gained in the field of sacred oratory, and 
so impressed were we by it that we could but ask: 
Whence comes this mighty power? As might be ex- 
pected we were in no sense predisposed toward them, 
and for reasons it is too late in the century to tel]; for 
both we and they have largely outlived the past and 
stand ready to say, as taught by Him who is the com- 
mon Master of both, ‘‘Let the dead bury their dead; fol- 
low me.” But this mighty pulpit power—whence? We 
know, of course, the eloquence the Spirit often gives; 
how he often makes men naturally “ slow of speech” to 
plead with an eloquence that convicts the sinner, 
that converts the mourner, and that strengthens and 
builds up the believer—an eloquence, as La Bruyére 
would put it, that makes us ‘“‘ masters of the mind and 
heart of others.” But such is exceptional, not to be 
counted on by either speaker or hearer; no forecasting 
of ‘‘ probabilities.” But among these Southern preachers 
there was an average excellence that really surprised 
and startled. It would seem that tho often left-handed, 
‘‘every one could sling stones at an hair-breadth and 
not miss.” Tous all this was of the nature of a phenom- 
enon—any satisfactory explanation seemed beyond us. 
The past history of these men would not allow us to 
think that they were in any special sense the favorites of 
Heaven, for their environments, in so far as freedom of 
speech was concerned, had been most unhappy. Nor had 
their earthly opportunities been anything like that en- 
joyed by their brethren of the North; for in the whole 
South anything like a school of oratory equal to the task 
of sending forth such effective talkers was not, nor is, to 
be found. 

To our mind but one solution presented itself; and to 
it we invite the attention of the reader. As we have 
seen, there are in the South, not only millions of whites, 
but millions of blacks, the census of 1880 putting them 
respectively at 12,460,247 of the former, 5,039,657 of the 
latter. Previous to the War of the Rebellion all these 
mainly worshiped together; the blacks occupying the 
galleries; and, as strange as it may seem, we have the 
effect of their presence in the style of preaching now 
eeen in the Southern preacher of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church South. Laugh, but listen. Nature dominates, 
Manhood is more than slavehood. In its presence, 
human laws and regulations, likes and dislikes, become 
perfectly null and void. Am I preaching? Let but a 
beggar give me his attention, let the sympathy, manifest 
in the eye, tell me I have won him, and at the behest 
of our common nature I will forget his rags. Without 
any condition the word of inspiration is true: ‘Iron 
sharpeneth iron; soa man sharpeneth the countenance 
of his friend.” So was it with these Southern ministers. 
They had congregations, the gallery portion of which 
was composed of the best listeners in the world; Paul 
himself having had no better, if indeed as good. That 
they should learn to preach grandly is but the neces- 
sary corollary of this fact. Preaching to soft-eyed, ten- 
der-hearted, broken in spirit Negroes, they became so 
imbued with their religiously enthusiastic natures— 
tho kept largely under restraint—that in time they came 
to talk like them; they learned to say, SHIBBOLETH. 

And as with the Southern preacher, even so with the 
Southern people, white. They are the most enthusiastic, 
outspoken worshipers of the white race, and the most 
orthodox in so far as doctrine is concerned. We say 
nothing as to their humanity; but as to religion, the re- 
ligious portion of them are models of the old-time zeal, 
Winchell can teach at Ann Arbor, but not in Nashville, 
Divorces may be had in Indiana and States of more pre- 





cross, transcending all human thought? The closed 


tension, but not in South Carolina. 
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And soit is. The Southern preacher and the Southern 
people of the generation that saw master and slave wor- 
ship together, were indelibly impressed by the Negro. 
Their flames of fire were lit at his altar where glows 
perpetually the heat ofa warm nature; and religiously 
were all the better for it. 

Even so will it be with the nation at large in the good 
time coming. The frigid Teutonic nature of the fifty 
millions and more, will be warmed up by contact with 
the tropic nature of the seven millions and more. 

In the interest of both, we say, God speed the day. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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NORWEGIAN ROADSIDES. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 











Ir would seem that, as in the case of the hero who 
came out of battle with just enough of his body left to 
hold his soul, Norway possesses just enough landed ter- 
ritory to prevent her waters from encroaching upon 
each other and intermixing. Looking at the map, it is 
curious to mark how the sea makes itself felt every- 
where, pushing long arms far inland, and weaving itself 
in and about and across in tangles of silver threads, 
where you least expect to find it. 

On the dry spaces left by the sea the dominating ele- 
ment still asserts itself. Where there are not fiords 
there are lakes to take their place. Every cliff has its 
waterfall, long valley and intervale, its dashing river, 
or its ‘“‘ Elf,” dancing on downward path from the 
slopes above. Land and water divide the kingdom 
equally, but it is a friendly union, and the combined 
effect of the two is indescribably beautiful. 

Sailing up the Bergen or the Stravanger fiords, which 
are the avenues of approach for the larger proportion of 
travelers, this mingling of the solid and the fluid strikes 
you strangely. Everywhere are rocks, everywhere is 
water. Blue mountain shapes rise sharply against the 
horizon, but between you and them comes the mysteri- 
ous flash of inlets whose winding courses you cannot 
follow. Bergen, when you get to it, seems half quaint 
red roofs and half tall masts with brown or yellow sails. 
It is altogether an amphibious country, and a mermaid 
would feel equally at home in either half of it. 

Until of late, Norway has been one of the least tray- 
eled parts of Europe; but the last decade has brought 
about a change, and with the increase of strangers has 
come an increase of traveling facilities and comforts, 
The German Kaiser for the past two summers has 
elected to dash through Scandinavia among his other 
multifarious journeys. There are political motives in 
this, it is said, beyond the youthful restlessness which 
keeps him always on the move, and must make him a 
terftor to his kindred and neighbors. A _ self-invited 
guest, who travels with thirteen first-class steam yachts 
and twenty-two torpedo boats in his train, cannot but be 
formidable even to a royal imagination. He has made 
Norway the fashion, however, and his loyal subjects fol- 
low his lead. They, their pipes and their gutterals, are 
to be met with by scores in the most unlikely places, 
They compose a good half of the traveling public; the 
other half are mostly English, of the educated and 
agreeable class, with a sprinkling of Americans, Nor- 
way has for years been a favorite vacation-ground, not 
only for British anglers, but for University professors 
and over-worked educators and teachers in need of rest 
and a change. 

For them are provided various foreign comforts, of 
which the Scandinavian would never have recognized 
the necessity so far as himself is concerned. Sitz baths 
are at times attainable; hot water is not impossible. 
Flad-brod, once universal, has given place to white 
loaves, thickly sliced. This is not altogether a gain, for 
flad-brod, when well made and fresh, is extremely good. 
It is like a vast, crisp Maryland cracker or a so-called 
‘** moonshine,” rolled out to the size of a large soup-plate, 
and has a certain nutty flavor which is agreeable. Fairly 
good tea can now be had, as well as the universal coffee: 
ice also, soda-water, claret, Worcestershire sauce, olives, 
cigarets, and other amenities of modern civilization. 

With all these ameliorations, however, journeying in 
Norway is not as yet exactly a luxurious experience. No 
Anglo Saxon, who makes comfort his chief object, 
should undertake it. He must be prepared, in out-of- 
the-way places, to find his bed to consist of a wooden 
frame with a spring mattress nailed firmly in it, a 
bridge-shaped bolster stuffed with straw, a single pillow, 
sheets, and a duvet or small feather bed by way of 
covering. Tucking anything under the nailed mattress 
is out of the question; the result being that by morning, 
the bed-clothes are generally on the floor, and the sleep- 
er shivering in the air of the July night, which is as 
cold as our American November, If he is sensitive to 
light, he will find the unblinded windows an affliction. 
What is called the night in Norway during the summer 
months, is an odd mixture of twilight, The daffodil of 
the sunset meets the pink of dawn and blends with it, 
It is quite possible to read ordinary print out-of-doors at 
one o’clock in the morning, if the sky be clear, and this 
not within the arctic circle, but in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Bergen. The result of this nightless night is 
that always there is somebody awake and stirring, man 
woman, boy or animal, somebody or something which 
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makes a noise, so that quiet is as hard a condition for 
the sleeper to attain as is darkness. 

So, also, in the low and sublunary but important mat- 
ter of food. The traveler will grow extremely tired of 
the recurrent salmon which at first charmed his palate, 
and after eating it at breakfast, dinner and supper for a 
month, will perfectly understand the sufferings of the 
French prelate with his ‘‘ toujours perdrix.” The inev- 
itable potato will also pall upon him. Other vegetables 
are few and rarely seen, beyond an. occasional cucum- 
ber, or a mess of green-pea pods stewed in butter, of the 
variety known in Switzerland as ‘‘ le pris mange.-tout.” 

Coffee is always good, and milk and cream plentiful, 
but the butter is usually bad, and eggs often have a dis- 
agreeable taste from the fact that the hens are fed on 
fish. Meat is almost invariably tough, and the fastidi- 
ous tourist must brace his nerves to breakfasting with 
not less than five varieties of evil-smelling cheese con- 
fronting him down the length of the carte. Fruit, out- 
side of the city markets, is unattainable, save for certain 
local berries, which strangers, as a rule, find uneatable. 
Chief among these is the multiberry, esteemed a great 
delicacy by Norwegians. It resembles a white rasp- 
berry in shape and color, and its flavor is quite inde- 
scribable, like a mulberry far gone into decay—nauseous 
in the extreme to an uninstructed palate. 

But few willstop to cavil over food or accommodations 
who find themselves set free to travel on the beautiful 
West Coast of Norway. The superb, life-giving air, the 
coolness, the delightful sights which meet the eye at 
every turn, far more than repay such trivial discomforts 
as the traveler may be called upon to endure. As all 
roads are said to lead to Rome, so all roads in Norway 
lead inevitably to beauty. Such admirably made 
roads as they are, too, andso perfectly kept up. Some 
of them are marvels of engineering, following for leagues 
the windings of tortuous valleys, on cornices of solid 
rock blasted in the mountain-side high above streams or 
Jakes, guarded by stone parapets, and so smooth that for 
hours long not ajar of the wheels is perceptible. These 
roads are built by the Government, and are under State 
supervision; but in many districts their repair is in- 
trusted to the local landholders, who are made responsi- 
ble for their condition. Little tablets of stone set at reg- 
ular intervals in each kilometer, mark the allotted por- 
tion of each man. The system seems to work admira- 
bly. Even in the wild mountain districts the roads are 
always in excellent condition, so that with a comfort- 
able carriage it is possible to travel fifty or sixty miles a 
day for several days in succession, with no sense of fa- 
tigue. 

In those *‘ tormer times” which, after all, lie a few 
years behind us, the cariole and the stolksjare were the 
only vehicles used for Norwegian travel. The caricle, 
in form a cross between the buggy and the sulky, holds 
but one person, and that person, to be comfortable, 
must be neither too fat for the narrow seat nor too tall 
to accommodate himself to the stirrup-like projections 
arranged for his feet. The stolksjare, which more resem- 
bles a small, hard, back-country wagon, with no springs 
to speak of, holds two people, with a ledge behind on 
on which a boy can sit. 

Now, for all but the wilder excursions, it is possible to 
secure a trille or caléche, These are roomy, well-hung 
vehicles, like a victoria in build, but with the addition 
of a second seat. It is possible for four persons to travel 
inthem. The top pulls forward in case of rain; there 
are plenty of india-rubber blankets and covers, and 
abundant room for all small luggage. For the use of 
two, nothing could be imagined more comfortable, and 
their number is constantly on the increase all over the 
country, 

The horses which draw these several vehicles are of a 
hardy breed. Small and cob-shaped, with ‘“‘hogged”manes, 
buttermilk and brown in color, with graceful heads, 
they are altogether delightful littleanimals. Their mas- 
ters take the utmost care of them. At the end of the 
first ten miles of the day’s stint they have hay, water, 
and half an hour’s rest. At the twentieth mile they 
have a feed of oats and two hours’ rest. So it goes all 
day, and they come in at the end of the forty-five miles, 
which is their usual limit, fresh, cool, not a hair turned, 
and ready for an equally long strctch on the morrow, 
Imagine what the feelings of an American stage horse 
would be if he found himself iavited to stop and take 
luncheon once in every ten miles. He would certainly 
consider that he was in a happy dream, or that an equine 
millenium had dawned upon his world. 

Nothing pleasanter can be imagined than to drive on 
day after day in one of these easy carriages, with 
horses which uever seem tired and are never cut with 
a whip or roughly addressed, through air which has the 
zest of champagne, and with an ever varying panorama 
of sea and sky and mountain and valley spread for 
your entertainment. Now it is a wonderful pass 
through which you go, following the plunges of a 
glacier-fed stream, which comes from its high distant 
source in a succession of wild bounds, and swirls and 
foams over the channels of its rocky bed with wonder- 
ful blue-green lights and reflections like a stream of 
melted beryls. , 

Then, the top of the pass attained, a vast tumultuous 
vista of mountain summits comes into view, some 
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Sunshine. A mile fartherand you find yourself in high | 
lonely valleys, whose steep sides, dotted with oases of 
rich green pasturage, are all a-tinkle with the bells of 
grazing cows. From abovecomes the calls of the dairy- 
maids, collecting their herds to the seater, at milking- 
time. Then the way winds downward, the ponies 
break into a swift, equal trot, and presently you are 
whirling beside and above a wonderful mountain lake, 
which stretches its blue length for miles, a hundred feet 
below the cliff-hung zigzag of yourroad. Thrifty farm- 
steads are passed, with barns and granaries, at whose 
ridge-poles stand the ‘‘ bird sheafs,” dry and seedless 
now, which were put up last Christmas, that the fowls 
of the air might have a share in the feast and the 
rejoicing. 

The roadsides are dotted thickly with flowers. But- 
tercups, daisies, campanulas, harebells, golden-rod, as- 
ters—these are familiar to us along our own roadsides— 
but among them grow blossoms which we regard as be- 
longing to gardens only. There are thick patches of 
wild forget-me-nots and small, many-colored pansies, 
great clumps of a lovely white pink, in habit like a bya- 
cinth; white wild roses as well as pink, heather, fox- 
gloves of a splendid purple-red, tall blue larkspurs, wild 
geraniums of several shades, and pampas of vivid crim- 
son, or whole families of stone-crop. Also, yellow, or 
ange, white, rose-colored, tall thistles, with splendid 
mauve flowers, and cloves, pink and white like minia- 
ture blush roses, or of a glowing carmine, almost as 
deep as that of the Jacqueminot breed. Norway is not 
accounted a flowery country; but the botanist and the 
plant-lover will find continual entertainment in study- 
ing its vegetation, which changes with each change of 
elevation and position, and always offers something new. 

But perhaps the best interest of the Norwegian road- 
sides are the people whom you meet upon them. The 
Scandinavian peasantry is an interesting one, simple- 
hearted, responsive, and very kindly. A salutation, a 
courteous word, never goes unrewarded. The children 
look stedfastly at you with their clear blue eyes, cour- 
tesy and smile, but they do not beg. To be an Ameri- 
can gives you special claim on their regard. So many 
of their kin are living on our side the sea that it brings 
the distance near to their imaginations. In some dis- 
tricts of Sweden it is said that scarcely an able-bodied 
man is left—all the active householders are gone to 
Minnesota, with their wives.and families. Those who 
remain are the old people, the widows and children, and 
those whom by special claims of duty or special infirmi- 
ties of body, are disqualified from undertaking the long 
voyage; and, regrettable as it is for Scandinavia, one 
cannot wonder at this tendency toward emigration. 
With all its charm and beauty, and the passionate love 
which its children feel for it, it is a hard country for the 
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THE RECOGNITION OF THE MINISTERIAL 
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I ENDEAVORED, in a previous article, to show how God 
calls his ministers; and now have somewhat to say as 
to the recognition of the call. The Church, as already 
intimated, is to pass judgment in each case upon tke 
question whether a man has really been divinely called 
to the ministry. I need say but little upon this point. 
There is really no one responsibility resting upon the 
Church more serious ard more sacred than this, I beg 
you to remember my words when, in the future, it shall 
become your duty to pass judgment upon those who are 
candidates for the office of the ministry. In such judg- 
ment the Church should humbly recognize her depend- 
ence upon the guidance of the Holy Spirit, and should 
seek toat guidance inearnest prayer. Examinations are 
necessary; but they are by no means conclusive. Schol- 
arship is needed, but there is a higher and a more urgent 
need, and that is, spiritual power, I believe withall my 
heart in elevating more and more the standard of edu- 
cation for the ministry; but I do not believe that mere 
text-book scholarship is the most important qualifica- 
tion for usefulness, We may put too much emphasis 
upon mere education. One day, that remarkable wom- 
an, the mother of the Wesleys, seeing that her son 
looked troubled and anxions, asked the cause. He re- 
plied with a contemptuous air, ‘‘Thomas Maxwell has 
turned preacher.” At once she reminded her son that 
she had always opposed lay-preaching; but she said: 
‘*Take care what you do respecting that young man; 
he is as surely called of God as you are.” Shortly after 
Wesley heard Maxwell preach, and said: *‘ It is the Lord, 
let him do what seemeth him good.” Certainly God 
does call some men whom the Church and her institu- 
tions have not called. The Church cannot read the 
heart, and in the heart is the seat of the real preparation 
for this work. The Church should make the standard of 
scholarship higher as the average level of intelligence 
becomes higher; but the standard of character should 
likewise be raised. Character is far more rare and far 
more precious than talent. Herbert Spencer says: 

‘*Tdeas do not govern the world; the world 1s governed or 
overthrown by feelings to which ideas serve only as guides. 
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The social mechanism does not rest finally upon opinions, 
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but almost wholly upon character.” (“Classification of 
the Sciences.’’) 

We need, as we go on, not only more learned, but 
also better men. Gulture and character—Christ dom- 
inant in both—that should be the watchword. The 
Church is not competent to choose for herself; she 
must look for God’s chosen ones. 

I turn to the question of the personal recognition of 

God’s call. How shall the individual know that he is 
truly called of God? Some things are very obvious as 
bearing upon this question. The man who is looking 
to the ministry as a mere profession certainly is not di- 
vinely called. Good Matthew Henry said: ‘‘ The minis- 
try is the best calling, but the worst trade in the world.” 
If one is seeking the ministry from worldly motives; if 
he is taking up the cry of the olden time,* ‘‘ Put me, I 
pray thee, into one of the priest’s offices, that I may eat 
apiece of bread,” then he is not called of God. The 
work of the ministry is badly paid, in the low view of it, 
while in the higher view, it is the best paid of any work 
that is done on earth. I shall never forget with what a 
thrill of exultation I first read, as a mere boy, looking 
dreamily forward to the ministry, these words in the 
Book of Joshua (in the description of the division of the 
land among the tribes): ‘‘ But unto the tribe of Levi 
Moses gave not any inheritance: the Lord was their in- 
heritance, as he said unto them.” If a man is not con- 
tent, ay, more than content with that view of the min 
istry, [should very much doubt whether he is called of 
God, Some men are too self-confident and some are too 
modest. Have we a right to excuse ourselves from any 
duty on the ground of inability? {[ question it very 
much. Moses tried to excuse himself because ‘‘ he was 
slow of speech and of aslow tongue”; but the Lord said 
unto him, ‘‘Who hath made man’s mouth? or who mak- 
eth the dumb, or deaf, or the seeing, or the blind? Have 
not I the Lord? Now, therefore, go, and I will be with 
thy mouth, and teach thee what thoushaltsay.” (Exod. 
iv, 10-12.) So, too, Isaiah drew back in conscious un- 
worthiness and insufficiency; but you remember that 
when one of theSeraphim had touched his lips with a live 
coal from off the altar, the prophet answered God’s call 
and said: ‘* Heream I, send me.” (Isa. vi, 5-8.) In like 
manner Jeremiah cried out: ‘‘ Ah! Lord God! behold, I 
cannot speak, for lam achild.” But the Lord said unto 
him: ‘‘ Say not, I am a child; for thou shalt go to all 
thet I shall send thee, and whatsoever I command thee 
thou shalt speak.” St. Paul put the matter in the true 
light when he felt himself called to preach. He said: 
‘* Immediately I conferred not uith flesh and blood.”+ 
With whom did he confer? Did you ever ask and an- 
swer that question? He did not confer with the elders 
at Jerusalem. I think he conferred with the Lord. If 
he had conferred with himself probably we should never 
have had his noble career to stimulate and cheer us. He 
was weak and had many infirmities, but he turned from 
these to confer with the Lord, and so he learned to say: 
‘When I am weak then am Istrong.” ‘‘I can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me.” Self-conscious- 
ness is not conclusive; it is deceiving: it is cowardly. 
We must be conscious not of self, but of the Lord; we 
must confer with him, and then he will confer with us. 
With quickened spiritual sense we must learn to distin- 
guish his voice, speaking within our hearts and calling 
us toduty. Jt is a still small voice in which he speaks. 
We must turn from the confused and confusing voices 
of earth; we must hush the voices of flesh and blood 
that we may hear what the Spirit would say unto us. 
If we would do this—would try to listen and learn, we 
would not be left to silence and doubt, If we are watch- 
ful and alert to know God’s wlll, we shall not be left in 
darkness. Our poett{ is right: ~ 














“ All round about our feet shall shine 

A light like that the wise men saw, 

If we our loving wills incline 

To that sweet Life which is the law.” 
Is not the spirit of self-sacrifice one of the best tests of 
our spiritual loyalty? To the degree that a man is seek- 
ing self in any way, to that degree he is not in the serv- 
ice of the Lord. If we seek place, ease, reward, then 
we are seeking self and not Christ. In that interesting 
volume, ‘‘ The Permanent Elements of Religion,” the 
author speaks of what he calls **the law of indirectness,” 
which is this: ‘A man cannot perfect himself in anything 
if he seek perfection directly; for if he does so, the shad- 
ow of himself intervenes and spoils his work. Sacrifice, 
when it is sought as sacrifice, has a self-consciousness 
which mars its simplicity and spoils its moral force.” 
And then the writer adds: “Sacrifice which knows it- 
self as such, is not pure sacrifice, Something more is 
needed, some impulse of enthusiasm, some inspiration 
of love, to lift it out of the level of self-regardfulness.” 
That is pertinent. We need in lifé the true spirit of 
self-sacrifice, but there is only one way in which we can 
get it; we must receive it from on high. Humbly we 
must bow to God’s will, listen to his voice, and he will 
fill our hearts with his love; and that love is power—the 
only power that can fit us to do God’s work. We must 
confer with God and not with self; and he can and will 
enable and at the same time ennoble us for his service. 
If we thus live the life that is hid with Christ in God, 
we shall find it a blessed life, cost us what it may of 
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sacrifice and suffering. It was the fancy of the Greeks 
that the clay of which man was made was moistened, 
not with water, but with tears! Be it so; but the blessed 
alchemy of grace turns sorrow into joy; and so the 
gentle but mighty hand of the Sufferer wipes all tears 
away, that he may permit us to enter into the joy of our 
Lord—his own peculiar joy, 
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‘WHAT IS TO BE DONE ABOUT IT?” 
BY GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 


THIs is a question which the Milwaukee Sentinel asks 
with reference to some remarks of mine in THE INDE- 
PENDENT several months ago, concerning the inadequate 
support and sympathy given by the American public to 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, and also with reference to an ex- 
pression which I used recently in speaking of the death 
of John Boyle O’Reilly.. As to O’Reilly, I ventured the 
Opinion that he died “‘ not from failure of the heart, but 
from the failure of society to make room for a great and 
generous heart which throbbed with good will for all 
our kind.” 

** Well, what is to be done about it?” the Sentinel 
asks, with a fine indignation, directed not against so- 
ciety, but against the men whom society theoretically 
reveres. ‘‘ B:causea manis a genius,” the editor of 
that paper inquires magnificently, ‘is he to be exempt 
from ,the burden of providing bread and butter for him- 
self and family, and must mankind neglect its duties to 
soothe him when he is lonely? Apparently Mr. La- 
throp would have us pension men of great minds, and 
would have them supplied with congenidl companions 
at public expense, who would cheer them in their: mel- 
ancholy, and dance before them in their mirthful mo- 





-ments.” No. If this is apparent to the Sentinel’s mind, 
_then the apparent is not true. In nothing that I have 


ever written or printed or spoken, have I advanced even 
It is a ridiculous no- 
tion quite alien to my mind. 

But the Boston Transcript, tho more mildly, also’ 
takes me to task for my words about O’Reilly, of whom 
it says that he ‘‘ was constantly triumphant in temper, 
and joyously perched on the advancing wave of prog- 
ress, .. . There never was a man had a better time in 
life, or less reason for failure of spirits.” The view of 
John Boyle O'Reilly presented in this extract from the 
Transcript is wholly superficial and misleading. I€ ac- 
cepted as true, it would reduce to a posture almost of 
absurdity one of the strongest and most heroic of men; 
a serious, impassioned, prophetic and highly-responsive 
soul, such as too seldom has been publicly manifested in 
our life and literature. Altho O’Reilly’s great, cordial, 
many sided and wholly unselfish personality and char- 
acter drew to him many firm and loyal friends, a num- 
‘ber of whom were more closely connected with him in 
daily affairs, and doubtless more useful to him than I 
could be, yet it was my fortune to know him as inti- 
mately in certain respects as any one could know him. 
We often debated together all the great questions of pol- 
itics, religion, philosophy, sociology, etc., that interest 
men who are in earnest; and he repeatedly told me the 
story of his own life, not only in its outer but also in 
some of its inner phases. It seems to me, therefore, that 
there is a duty to be performed in emphasizing one of the 
lessons conveyed by his career, no matter how persist- 
ently ceriain persons may sneer at it. In fact, the more 
they sneer the more should one enforce the truth. 

As all bis friends know, Boyle O’Reilly, besides being 
athletic of body, was one of the most vigorous and val- 
iant of men in every relation of life. His bravery was 


nanimity. After enduring much hardship of confine- 
ment in English prisons and exile in Australia, he came 
to this country an escaped convict, penniless and liter- 
ally friendless (notwithstanding his celebrity as an Irish 
patriot). By his own abilities, his genius combined with 
great practical sagacity and prodigious industry, he 
triumphed. He became known as a brilliant and power- 
ful editor, a force in public affairs, and gained uncom- 
mon renown as a poet. He alse attended scrupulously 
to that detail of providing for ‘‘ himself and family,” 
which the Milwaukee Sentinel justly insists upon. He 
acver asked for a pension, and probably did not dream 
of doing so under any possible circumstances; altho 
probably thousands of men who never rendered to the 
nation a tithe of O’Reilly’s service as an able, high- 
minded, public-spirited patriot, have received pensions 
in mere virtue of having once inscribed their names on 
the muster-rolls of the army. And doubtless the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel has warmly advocated the payment of 
pensions to such men, while it laughs to scorn the idea 
that the people should be asked even decently and 
heartily to encourage their best servants or helpers in 
literature. O'Reilly left, as the result of his life’s labors, 
a very considerable property, 80 we are informed; at 
least the amount of his estate will seem, to most literary 
workers, large. Having thus acquitted himself manfully 
and with more than average credit in all his relations, 
and having dealt with the problem of dollars to the sat- 
isfaction of even the most unreasonable and sordid 
men, O’Reilly may be exempted in memory from all 
gibes and sarcasms that are now leveled at writers who 
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one of his most salient traits, rivaled only by his mag-- 
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These facts being settled, it will perhaps surprise the 
sneerers to learn that, notwithstanding all his outward 
success and the ability with which he met and conquered 
the financial difficulty, John Boyle O'Reilly cared for 
something besides money; and that the absence of cer- 
tain other and finer elements in our national and social 
life caused him great sorrow. Many a time he mourned, 
to me, over the fact that our land of the free and home 
of the brave was really a vast abode of selfishness and 
greed, full of the old deceits and humbugs and tyran- 
ties that have wrecked so many hopes of high, pure 
human progress before now. This mood of his I always 
tried to counteract; feeling that it was only a revulsion 
from his extraordinary, unlimited outlay of energy and 
hopefulness and helpful action. He was a man of great 
initiative, and great ‘ battailous” courage (to borrow 
Milton’s word); and it seemed to me that, so far as it 
might be possible, my duty was tv help a little in hold- 
ing up his hands during the conflict which he was al- 
ways waging against insensate materialism and stupid 
optimism. So, last year, when I had notseen him for a 
long time, and when I had heard that he had almost 
wholly withdrawn from association with other men, I 
wrote to him and expressed a fear that he was perhaps 
becoming cynical. He replied in a letter dated October 
14th, 1889 (which I now have by me): 

**T am no cynic, dear old man; but the world is telling 
on me. For! am beginning to be ashamed of enthusiasm: 
and it is dawning on me, like a bleak coast coming out of a 
mist on a gray day in the fall, that the glorious hopes and 
beliefs were delusions; that the world is hard and mean 
and censorious and unchangeable; that unless you live for 
appearance’ sake and become a practical snob (for you are 
judged and valued by your own label, and those who live 
by the heart have no label, only a tag) you will beset down 
as a fool and avoided by all the precise and safe and suc- 
cessful people. Your letter acts like a stethoscope on my 
own spiritual chest. There is no one here now with whom 
I can enjoy the old idealities. I wish constantly that I 
could stay at home . and let the world go by, out- 
side.”’ ; 

So wrote the man of whom the Boston Transcript de- 
clares that he was ‘‘ constantly triumphant in temper and 
joyously perched on the advancing wave of progress.” I 
know that he was neither; but that with resolute bravery 
he covered up under a cheery aspect much disappoint- 
ment and distress at the present condition of what we call 
our Republic and the too prevalent pettiness of men. 
His whole nature centered upon the conception of 
brotherhood, the desire for grand conduct and supreme 
ideal aims, both in the nation and in individuals, 

It took him a long time, however—because he was 
himself so nobly unselfish—to comprehend how slight 
and feeble, and, indeed, almost non-existent is the re- 
sponse among our people to such principles or sentiments 
in any deep degree. When at last he perceived that the 
greedy materialistic element was completely in the 
ascendant, and that the gross appetite for wealth, in- 
stead of becoming pacified, grows continually more 
voracious, he recoiled into a mood resembling despair, 
and the well-springs of his life beganto dry. This is 
what I mean by society in general having failed to 
make room for his great and generous, exceptional 
heart. 

Isaw him in June, 1890, and he spoke bitterly, despond- 
ently of the smallness, the meannes, the unaltered 
selfishness and the complacent unintellectuality of men 
even under our free institutions and in the society which 
claims to be our best. He said plainly: ‘‘ I am getting 
to be a cynic.” So acute were the disturbance and 
anxiety caused by his conversation—to think of so gal- 
lant a soul as O’Reilly’s becoming discouraged—that, 
after getting home, I wrote him a long letter contend- 
ing against cynicism at all hazards, and quoting from 
Browning's Sordello: 

* Laugh thou at envious fate, 

Who, from earth’s simplest combination stamped 

With individuality, uncramped 

Dost soar to Heaven’s complexest essence, rife 

With grandeurs, unaffronted to the last; 

Equal to being aul!” 
That is, be equal to every experience. Include and en- 
dure the worst, the final disappointment caused by your 
fellow-men: yet rise above it. But O'Reilly had done 
his part. A few weeks later, in early August, he lay 
dead. 

When I think of the things he often said to me, and 
of the Transcript’s futile assertion that he was constantly 
triumphant, I recall the closing lines of his poem, 
** Under The River ”: 

“ The buried dream in life’s sluggish stream 
Is the golden sand of our young ambitlon”; 
and these others, from ‘“‘ Dying in Harness”: 


“The seed on the rock is wasted—on heedless hearts of men, 
That gather and sow and grasp and lose—labor and sleep—and 


then— 

Then for the prize! A crowd in the street of ever-echoing 
tread: ° 

The toiler, crushed by the heavy load, is there in his harness 
—dead !” 


It would be more agreeable to our national self-con- 
sciousness to assume that John Boyle O'Reilly suffered 
nothing, that he.was not disappointed by the undermin- 
ing littleness and falsity in this our native and his 
adopted country. Nor is it flattering to Boston that he 
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there with whom he could talk idealities. ‘‘ What a 
terrible thing it is,” Nathaniel Hawthorne wrote to James 
T. Fields, “‘ to try to let off a little bit of truth into this 
miserable humbug of a world!” Yes; it isterrible. But, 
having made known one truth about Boyle O'Reilly, I 
propose to stand by it and re-inforce it. 

Two or three memorial meetings have been held in hon- 
or of O'Reilly; the crowd in the street looking at the 
worker after he has died in harness. It would have been 
better, if the public had understood what he was about 
while he was alive and had responded to the great princi- 
ple which he represented; not for his sake, but for hu- 
manity’s. ‘‘ Fame,” says Balzac, ‘‘is a sun that shines 
only upon the dead.” I don’t think O'Reilly cared in the 
least for the sort of fame which men are now strewing 
upon him as they would scatter flowers over a grave. 
He would have preferred that large and generous ideas 
should take root in the hearts of the daily life of men, 
vather than that they should tremble as a transient 
ploesom of rhetoric above the mound which covers him. 
Meanwhile, the Milwaukee Sentinal asks: ‘‘ What is to 
be.done about it?’ Well, 1 should say that the first 
thing to be done is, for the United States to place liter- 
ary workers on the same basis with all other laborers: 
viz., give them fair and equal competition by establishing 
International Copyright. Without honesty as a founda- 
tion, it is hard to see how either a nation or a literature ean 
prosper soundly. The next thing will be for the Amer- 
ican people to take a more genuine and vital interest in 
its own literary and artistic production; a form of pro- 
duction quite as valuable in the long run as that of 
hogs. 

‘** The people,” said Balzac, “ are as backward as kings 
are, in understanding the creations of genius.” There- 
fore, let the American people try to raise themselves 
somewhat above the level of kings, and do their utmost 
to encourage and support native literature and art by 
genuine sympathy and vigorous practical support; re- 
fraining, at the eame time, from vulgar sneers and un- 
justified taunts. This is what is to be done aboat it. = 

NEw LonDon, Conn. 
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MR. DILLON AND MR. O’BRIEN IN AMERICA. 


BY J, H. SEARS, 





THE immediate presence of Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien 
in America brings the question of affairs in Ireland be- 
fore us in a more important light than hitherto. The 
approaching famine, the difficulties caused by the Irish 
Secretary’s method for settling the troubles between 
landlord and tenant by’a ‘‘ Land Purchase Bill,” and the 
case of the Tipperary tenants, all tend to make the 
question of how the two Irish emissaries are to be re- 
ceived here unique and interesting. It is not now mere- 
ly the question of aiding suffering brothers who are 
brought to the verge of starvation by a failure in the 
crops. That element may enter largely, but another, 
more important to Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien, stands 
uppermost in the minds of those who are sending these 
gentlemen to America, namely, the question of English 
politics and the method for governing Ireland in the 
British Empire. 

Not to enter too minutely into the matter, nor to re- 
peat what is perfectly familiar to the reading public, it 
is, nevertheless, necessary to consider which isthe prior 
and more prominent cause in starting this movement. 

In the action taken against the tenants on the Ponson- 
by estate more than a year ago, and the evictions that 
took place there, Mr. Smith-Barry aided the landlord 
with everything in his power. This brought down upon 
him the censure of all the Nationalists in the country, 
and especially the hatred of his own tenants on his 
estate in the town of Tipperary. Affairs proceeded from 
bad to worse, until the matter grew into a test case for 
all Ireland, and believers in Home Rule everywhere 
came to look upon this specific example as something 
which was going to decide the question of supremacy 
between landlord and tenant. Since then the contest 
has grown more earnest and more vicious on both sides. 

A year ago the tenants on the Smith-Barry estate 
agreed to refuse rents to their landlord until he should 
desist from his action in aiding the procedure on the 
Ponsonby estate. Their number quickly increased until 
their league was strong enough to resort to boycott and 
violence against those who did not join them. And 
with the exception of a few tenants who still maintained 
their farms, the entire town was soon arrayed against 
the police and Mr. Smith-Barry. The events from day 
to day show their methods: On the 4th of December a 
bomb was thrown into the office of Mr. Nolan, solicitor 
to Mr.Smith-Barry. During the night a bomb exploded 
within a few feet of the police, who were guarding the 
houses of those tenants who were paying their rent. 
Boycott notices were published in the town in January; 
and as each tenant promised to pay or did pay bis rent, 
his name was added to the “‘ black list.” Notices ap- 
peared continually in the columns of the Tipperary Na- 
tionalist that all evicted tenants would be protected, and 
all payers of rent boycotted. ‘The only alternative,” 
said the paper, *‘ is surrender on the pxrt of Mr. Smith- 
Barry. Retreat on the part of the people is impossible; 
there is no going back for them.” On the 4th of Janu- 
ary the window-sashes of the ‘‘ evicted” houses were 
publicly burned. On the 8th another boycott notice ap- 
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peared stronger than the preceding ones, Meetings 
were constantly being held, members of the Nationalist 
League coming. to them and speaking. On April 12th 
many of the evicted tenants and others belonging tc the 
Boycott League left Tipperary, and formed another vil- 
lage at New Tipperary. 

It was in the midst of this state of things that on May 
3ist Mr. O’Brien, M. P., and Mr. Dillon, M. P., came to 
a place near Tipperary called Limerick Junction and 
delivered speeches before a large audience, im which 
they said that the time for peace had gone, that the 





. tenants “ have turned the district into a Sahara ”—wise- 


ly. ‘*That is our noble work; we glorify ourselves 
through the action of Mr. Smith-Barry.” This was 
strong language for Members of Parliament. Their in- 
fluence was great; they persuaded the people into a 
course they were only too ready to follow, and the trou- 
ble grew worse. 

All through the summer the speaking and boycotting 
continued, and toward the end of the season it became 
evident that the potato crop was going to fail; that, in 
other words, the tenants of Ireland must look forward 
to a famine during the coming winter. Messrs. Dillon 
and O'Brien, as the most prominent men in the cause, 
were then appointed to come to America and endeavor 
to raise money to help the Tipperary tenants maintain 
their stand against Mr. Smith-Barry—to maintain this 
test case for all Ireland against the Irish Secretary’s 
policy, The plan was on the eve of accomplishment 
when, on September 18th, Mr. Dillon was arrested at 
Ballyrack and taken to Tipperary, and Mr. O’Brien was 
arrested at Glengariff and taken to Cork—both on the 
charge of ‘‘Gonspiracy and Intimidation”; and refer- 
ence was made to their speeches of May 31st. They 
gave bail for $1,000 each and were discharged, awaiting 
trial. 

Comment at once ran wild all over the country, and 
the Government was accused of resorting to this method 
to prevent the representatives from sailing for America. 
They were at any rate detained and brought to trial on 
September 24th, in the Tipperary Court House. Then 
occurred the riot in which the police used their billies 
and wounded many peaceable citizens, who had come 
to hear the trial. The case, however, proceeded until 
the morning of October 10ch, when Messrs. Dillon and 
O’Brien did not appear as usual. It soon became known 
that they had broken their bonds and escaped to France 
on a yacht, where they are now on the point of embark- 
ing for America. In a few days they will arrive in New 
York and begin going about the country putting the case 
before the American people and asking them to aid 
their brothers—in Tipperary and elsewhere—to live 
while they maintain their struggle against Landlord and 
Famine. 

It then becomes a question whether or no it is wise to 
send large sums of money from America to Ireland. 
The subject has two phases: that of charity and honest 
sympathy for a brother nation in misfortune and under 
the certainty of appreaching famine; and that of the 
advisability of aiding a nation of brothers in their con- 
tests with their landlords and the present government 
ona matter of economics and politice. That is,in the 
one Case, if the lrish people is helped to tide over the 
time until another crop can be gathered, the great body 
of the inhabitants can then resume their regular life, 
and live—wretchedly, pitiably, it is true, but neverthe- 
less live—as before. In such cases political economy 
may be said to be overruled, and charity—human sym- 
pathy for suffering beings—to take its place. 

Whether it is wise, however, for the American people 
to send assistance to Ireland whenever the people wish 
to wage war on their Government is a different matter. 
Much good certainly came from a similar action during 
the last famine, but some evil a!lso—the evil of making 
its sufferers and their leaders rely on such aid in the fu- 
ture, 

That this is so understood can be seen from most of 
the speeches on the Irish question during the summer. 
And not only this, but itis evident also that the League 
in standing out against Mr. Smith-Barry has relied from 
the start on aid coming from America to help it in its 
course. Mr. Dillon, for instance, said at Tipperary, in 
September: 

* Altho this action on the part of the Government was a 
great and yrievous outrage which the people were entitled 
to resent, so far as the tenants of Mr. Smith-Barry’s Tip- 
perary estate were concerned, it was one of the best blows 
that had ever been struck for their cause, because it would 
rally to the support of that tenantry the entire and united 
support of the whole Irish race, wherever it was scattered 
over the earth.” 

At the same meeting the Rev. Father Power, of Kil- 
heely, moved, among other resolutions, that 


* We appeal with. the utmost confidence to our kith and 
kin beyond the Atlantic to frustrate Mr. Balfour’s latest 
despicable attempt to stifle the voice of Tipperary by a 
meniorable response to the call which the ambassadors of 
the Irish nation are about to make them.” 

Mr. O’Brien also said at Schull, on Septembor 13th, 
that ‘“‘if the tenants paid not a penny of rent until 


every family of every man who tilled the soil had been . 


placed beyond the reach of starvation, then they would 
have the whole civilized world pouring money to the as- 
sistance of the Irish tenants,” 
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The reason for giving money is not, then, only to 
alleviate suffering in time of famine, but to enable the 
tenantry to defeat the Irish Secretary in his new Land 
Purchase Bill and other measures, specifically in the 
test case at Tipperary. 

Let us once for all confess that we are ‘‘Home Rulers” 
to the heart, but cannot help finding this means of ag- 
sistance unwise on the part of the United States citizens, 
The homely phrase so common in the periodicals to-day 
in reference to Ireland is the simplest means for ex- 
pressing the case. The Irish tenants cannot be really 
helped out of their difficulties with Mr. Balfour or Mr. 
Smith-Barry, or any one else by being aided, and feel- 
ing they aresure to be aided, with money from England 
or America every time they see fit to disagree with 
them. Once losing strength to rely on themselves, they 
have taken a step downward from their ascent toward 
self-government that cannot be easily regained. 

Whatever may be the argument in the matter, it is 
certain that the purpose of the coming of Mr. O'Brien 
and Mr. Dillon is to raise money to support the tenants 
of Mr. Smith-Barry while they go out on a strike to com- 
pel him to abandon his action in the case of the Pon- 
sonby estate and to lower rents. Were we Irish tenants, 
we should doubtless attempt the same thing; but does 
that affect the wisdom of the proposed action of our 
brothers in America? And isit wise to cause American 
citizens to be relied upon in the struggle of the Irish 
tenants with the English Government? There is a chance 
for reflection there at least. 

Boston, Mass. 








Fine Arts. 


MR. SCHAUS’S NEWEST GROUP OF OLD 
MASTERS. 


BY EDWARD IREN AUS STEVENSON. 








To Mr. William Schaus’s expenditure of money, his 
connoisseurship and his confidence in the serious taste of 
American picture buyers (not to mention a sound view of 
the gradual formation of a really great metropolitan col- 
lection of the old masters in this city), very much is owing. 
“The Gilder” of Rembrandt is only one example—tho a 
highly important one—of a permanent acquisition not 
merely to New York but to the country, for which Mr. 
Schaus, primarily, is to be thanked. The pictures he 
brings over stay here; and; furthermore, they seem to 
have a faculty of making their way whither they should, 
viz , into the Metropolitan Museum of Art, or some other 
public collection, with a gratifying quickness. In the in- 
stance before us, Mr. Schaus has brought to New York 
from the recent sale of the Prosper Crabbe collection in 
Paris, from the gallery of Allard, Sr., of Brussels, and 
elsewhere, a group of six significant and beautiful addi- 
tions to that increasing aggregate of genuine and worthy 
works of the old schools which is needed in New York to 
instruct it that foreign painting did not exactly begin and 
end with the French Second Empire or with the iadus- 
trious studios in Diisseldorf and Munich and Dresden. 

The paintings include a “ Portrait of an Admiral,’ by 
Rembrandt; Rubens’s so-called ‘“ Portrait of Lady van 
Parys,”’ undoubtedly misnamed and to be re-christened as 
a ** Portrait of Isabella Brant,’”’ the painter’s second wife, 
and practically a replica of a picture of her in the Munich 
Pinakotek; a water-piece “‘ The Squall,’”’ by Jacob Ruys- 
dael; a portrait of a gentleman (unknown), by Cornelis 
Janssens; the “‘ Herring Seller,” by Franz Hals, and a 
‘““ Winter Scene in Holland,’”’ by Van Goyen. All these 
paintings are in admirable preservation. 

The Rembrandt “ Portrait of an Admiral ’’ (bought at 
the Crabbe sale) was painted in 1663. In the judgment of 
Mr. Schaus it is positively a likeness of Martin van Tromp: 
in contradiction to any statements by Vosmaer, Dr. Bode 
or others that conflict. The sabject isa man in excess of 
fifty, of rather spare and military figure, wearing flowing 
hair and a thick mustache. He is painted to below the 
waist, life-size, in nearly full-face in strong light. He wears 
a flat black Dutch hat, a fur-guarded mantle over a red 
jacket, a white chemiset, over which isa gold collaret, 
and bis right hand clasps, absently, his dagger’s hilt. 
A sailor’s whistle hangs by a ribbon across. The picture 
is painted with less finish than ‘‘ The Gilder’’—for in- 
stance, with a broad, free touch and great richness of color- 
ing in the familiar brown and red tones. It is a heroic 
portrait, whether it be (as seems most probable) Van 
Tromp, the Sweeper of the Sea, or not; and any short 
comings in technical perfectness are amply atoned for in 
a vigor and dignity that leaves little unsaid that the paint- 
er might have wished to say about the men before him. 

The Jacob Ruysdael *‘ Squall” (obtainedjin England) 
suggests the “ Rough Sea” in the Berlin Gallery. We 
have a dark and surging harbor, with a small wooden dock 
in the right middle distance, in which is a signal, and 
several persons busy about it, or watchiug the maneuvers 
of acouple of ships, struggling with the gale, others being 
in the offing at a remote distance. The sky is a deep dun. 
There are vast masses of cloud rolling up, far off and high 
overhead, and only a touch of clearing far toward the 
left. The scene is treated with thesavage force that Ruys- 
dael knew how to throw into his work, in such contrast to 
his sympathy with Nature in repose. The water is either 
‘black or white in its anger, and the breaking into foam on 
the shallows beside the jetty is painted with w onderful 
spirit and delicacy. A great eddy sweeps across the fore- 
ground, breaking into angry caps. We wish that picture 
could hang in the Metropolitan beside the tranquil Ruys- _ 
dael now in the Old Master’s Room there. 





Isabella Brant, Rubens’s wife, is painted by him at three- 
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quarter length, turning her handsome oval face toward us 
The painter has repeated, or anticipated, the pose and de- 
tails of Isabella’s picture, as she stands beside himself, in 
the beautiful Pinakotek picture, except that the hat has 
been exchanged for a rich comb and high-dressed hair. 
She wears a velvet gown, with an elaborataly brocaded or 
embroidered bodice, pointed, a gray-lace ruff, and a warm 
deep-red screen or wallis the background to her graceful 
figure. She is beginning tosmile, and she plays with her 
necklace, held in her left hand. The coloring of the paint- 
ing is somewhat less brilliant than is characteristic of 
Rubens; but it is a more characteristic example than any- 
thing at present in the Metropolitan Museum for public 
study. It was bought by Mr. Schaus at the Crabbe sale. 

The Janssens portrait, purchased in London, isa rately 
peautifal one, exquisite, almost over-exquisite, in the 
finish that belongs to Janssens’s work, and is imme- 
diately interesting. It is nearly a halt-length, life 
size. The subject was a singularly handsoine map, 
whoever he may have been, in the prime of life, 
with a calm, wioning, scholarly face, the face of a man of 
high refinemeat and self-poise. He wears a black gown, 
with the relief of a muslin ruff and sleeve bands, holding 
in his left hand a pair of tawny gloves, raising bis right 
toward his breast. His auburn hair is thick and fine, in- 
clining to premature grayness, worn long, and he hasa 
fair mustache. The background is 4 rith, dark blue gray, 
from which the figure stands out in splendid relief, The 
tones are sober and harmonious, yet full of life. The paint- 
ing of the right hand is a masterpiece in itself, and the 
expression of the eyes will not easily be forgotten. The 
whole painting suggests repose, elegance, without finicki- 
ness, and the utmost care in portraiture of more than 
merely flesh and clothes. There is an evident quality of 
pictorial artifice in it, itis true. Art sticks out patently, 
as it is apt to in the work of Janssens and his like. But in 
this instance Nature holds her own. It was painted in 1636. 

The Albert Cuyp presents that artist before us in bis less 
familiar aspect—a portrait painter. The canvas is a small 
one; the subject a typically plain-featured, housewifely 
Dutch lady, with a fresh complexion, dressed in a black 
laced frock and with a close-fitting black dress cap on her 
head almost entirely hiding her thin hair. A large white 
cambric ruff, beautifully painted, gives a relief to the pic- 
ture that is not interesting as a likeness, tho valuable as 
illustrating Cuyp’s versatility and portrait-style. It was 
bought in France. 

The Franz Hals is strikingly interesting in its subject, 
its beautiful coloring and simplicity of style. We think 
it should not only be called ‘‘The Herring Seller,” but 
‘‘The Gypsy Herring Seller’’; for the model is distinctly a 
Romany, and, moreover, in spite of the difference in years, 
strongly suggests the ‘“‘ Bohemienne”’ of the Louvre and 
the familiar model Hals treated elsewhere. It was painted 
about 1625—a quick study of a young girl in her teens, at 
half-length, and nearly in profile to us, dressed in a coarse 
red stuff jacket and a dirty white kerchief. Her face is 
red with exposure, and she is laughing; hclding up a fish 
in one hand, drawn from a basketful she supports against 
her waist. In the background is a sandy bluff on the 
shore, a touch of rough sea, a gray sky, and three ravens 
swooping over her head. It appears not perfectly finished 
in its details, but is of immense spirit and energy and 
warmth of color. Its date is circa 1625. 

The Van Goyen, a small painting, presents a familiar 
scene from this painter and his school—a gray winter day 
in Holland, with a snow-storm pending in the air and a 
field of ice, near a town, covered with little groups of 
skaters and sledge-riders, It is finished with microscopic 
delicacy and care, and is a choice little specimen of the 
Leyden master’s style in such little canvases. 

Mr. Schaus assures us that these paintings will not go 
from this part of the world. We hope not; as wall as that 
thrcugh the medium of some one of our generous picture 
buyers they may before long be hung in the Metropolitan 
Museum. 








Sanitary. 
THE GERM THEORY OF DISEASE. 


THE wide-spread notice of influenza and the fashionable 
intimation that it must be dependent on a germ, has at- 
tracted new attention to what is generally styled the germ 
theory of disease. 

There is enough unscientific and promiscuous talk about 
it among physicians, and now that the laity are using the 
various technical terms relating thereto, it is high time 
that its present position be more closely defined. 

It is an effort to designate more clearly the cause of dis- 
ease. Theories asto the causes of communicable disease 
have always attracted great attention. Almost every epoch 
in modern medicine has given rise to some prevalent hy- 
pothesis. Most of such diseases were formerly supposed to 
depend on gaseous emanations or the production of vola- 
tile toxics in‘the system. As early as 1840, there were those 
who suggested other origins, and our own Dr: Mitchell, of 
Philadelphia, advocated the cryptogamic source of some 
diseases. Various cther facts, elicited from time to 
time, pointed to particles rather than gases as being the 
conveyancers of disease, and that these were organic or liv- 
ing. Itthen came to be definitely known that anthrax, a 
disease of animals occasionally conveyed to man, was 
caused by a minute particle which produced what is known 
as the wool-sorter’s disease, and that it could be produced 
by inoculation. Before this parasitic diseases had been 
known, but these were of an animal origin, being chiefly 
caused by minute worms or animalculae. But by the use 
of the microscope with higher powers other minute specks 
came to be discovered, differing in different diseases. 

It was very natural to suspect these as the cause rather 
than the incidents of disease, and to assume this when not 
proven. We thus came to talk of germ diseases as designat- 
ing a peculiar form of parasite which could not be 








affirmed to be animal, and which was generally regarded 
as belonging to the cryptogamic or fungoid forms of vege- 
table life. Thus we came first to have the term micro- 
organism as denoting a minute form of life not easily de- 
fined. The use of terns under this general name is vari- 
ous. Thus microbe denotes minute life without specifying 
whether it is animul or vegetable. If known to be animal 
it is properly called microzoéic. If known to be vegetable, 
it is properly called microphytic. The words bacteria, 
bacillus, micrococcus are derived from the varied shapes 
which distinguish varieties of these organisms. We 
know some diseases to be caused by animals, sach as the 
itch and the affections depending upon trichinz. Others, 
such as the thrush, etc., we know are caused by vegetable 
growtb; butas to these minute organisms science is yet non- 
committal or indisagreement. Thus one authority will tell 
you that “‘ these organic particles are b2lieved to form part 
of that large class, the schizomycetes, which embraces the 
lowest and least developed forms of organic lifein the 
animal kingdom, and consti utes a link, as it were, be- 
tween the two great divisions of the animal and vegetable 
world.”’ Others distinctly place them in the last-named 
division and regard them as in conjunction with yeast and 
molds or fungi, the causes of the fermentative and putre- 
factive changes in organized structures. 

As many of. these micro organisms are propagated by 
spores, this and other facts confirm the view that they be- 
long to low vegetable life. 

How indefinite is most of our knowledge is shown by the 
fact that eminent biologists are often in contention whether 
the form seen is a bacteria or micrococcus, or whether a 
specific form seen by one has ever been seen by another. 
This is not surprising when we remember the minutenecs 
of many of them is such as not to show the size of a pin 
point under high microscopic powers. We now know, too, 
that micro-organisms are essential to health, and that if 
they are sometimes powers of death they are also thc powers 
of life. So far as we know there is not u single communi- 
cable disease in which some one has not claimed to find the 
characteristic micro-organism. Yet there is not a general 


_concensus of opinion that it has been found in more than 


three of four diseases. As to even these there is not agree- 
ment as to its being a causeof thedisease. There has been 
notable failure in finding the specific microphyte in 
measles, scarlet tever, diphtheria, and several other preva- 
lent diseases. lt is for this reason that we deprecate the 
agitation caused by the :radical contagionists. Wedo 
know that certain diseases are catching, and that isolation 
and in one disease vaccination prevent spread. There is 
enough that is suspicious as to a few others to lead to close 
investigation, to proper disposal of all secretions, and to 
enforced cleanliness, but not enough to justify extended 
announcements by health boards or by physicians gener- 
ally. 

Here, for instance, is a recent clipping, founded on the 
conclusions of a well-known authority: 

“THE CONTAGIOUSNESS OF PNEUMONIA. 

“From a long article by Netter on ‘ The Contagiousness of 
Pneumonia,’ these conclusions are drawn. 

“1. Pneumonia is a contagious disease of parasitic origin, 
and is transmissible either directly or by the intervention of a 
third person, or by inanimate objects, such as wearing apparel, 
etc. 

** 2. The pneumococci are not destroyed by desiccation, and are 
diffusible through the air, bat not to great distances, at most the 
interval between tbree hospital beds. They maintain their 
virulence for a period which has not been definitely determined, 
but probably never more than three years. 

“8. Contagion is possible through the entire course of the 
disease, and even after recovery. 

‘4, The period of incubation averages from five to seven days, 
but may vary between one and twenty. 

“5. Patients who have passed through pneamonia are danger- 
ous both to themselves and their neighbors,as living micrococci 
may be found in their saliva many years after. Thence, in part, 
the epidemic appearance of the disease in certain families dur- 
ing long periods, and also its frequent recarrence in certain in- 
dividuals who have once survived it. 

“6. Rigid quarantine seems hardly necessary, but other per- 
sons should avoid too intimate relations with them. The sick- 
room should be ventilated and disinfected as thoroughly as pos- 
sible, and every precaution taken to prevent the spread of the 
disease, as in other contagions.” 

Similar announcements are constantly being made as 
to other diseases where the evidence is not yet sufficient. 
Precaution when carried too far and made to scare every- 
body is itself a danger. The air is not a Pandora box whose 
chief business it is to scatter contagion. 

We have read scores of articles on the recent influenza, 
some of them by good authorities, which show on what 
slight groundsa prevailing disease is declared to be caused 
by germs and to be contagious. One London physician 
thinksit gets in through the mucous membrane of the eye- 
lids. We know not how many discoveries of microbes have 
been claimed. We have read of several. Several Ameri- 
can professors are sure it will be found soon and one says 
that had we only known it, quite likely the present epidem- 
ic could have been prevented. 

All that we have a right tosay at present is that the 
germ theory is a working bypothesis which helps in the 
diagnosis of disease and presents a most. hopeful field of in- 
quiry, but that as yet it has done but little to aid us in the 
actual prevention and treatment of disease. 








WE have a most extraordinary piece of news from 
Berlin. Among the tablets from Tel ¢l-Amarna, now in 
the Berlix Museum, five have lately been read which were 
sent from Ursalim, or Jerusalem, to the Feyptian kings. 
The writer was a certain Additaba, or Hadad-tob, who 
claims to have been a tributary and protected prince, and 
not merely an Egyptian governor like the rulers of most of 
the other cities in Palestine. Additaba speaks of having 
had dealings with Babylonians, and refers to the oracle 
which declared that ‘‘ as long as a ship crossed the sea’’ the 
conquests of Nahrina (or Aram-Naharaim) and of Baby- 
lonia would continue. This, it must be remembered, was 
at the close cf the fourteenth century B.c., and long be- 
fore the conquest of Palestine by the Jews on their exodus 
from Egypt. I[t shows, among other things, that tne name 
Jerusalem was used at an early period, and not simply the 
name Salem, or Jebus. ° 
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Biblical Research. 


CAPERNAUM EXALTED. 
BY J. A. PAINE, PH.D. 


ONCE more the vexed question as to the site of Caperna- 
um is agitated, and this time by a Mr., or the Rev., Henry 
Brass, in the last issue of the Palestine Exploration Fund’s 
Statement. 

In recent years popular favor has turned toward Toll 
Him for the position of Capernaum, under the lead of Sir 
Charles Wilson, and under the strong attraction of the 
ruins of what must have been the largest and most beauti- . 
ful synag>g of all Galilee in the days of our Lord, and 
the only tangible scene in this region which the Christian 
heart is able to regard as a witness to many of his gracious 
words and several of his mighty works. Yet this locality 
had previously been advocated by Dr. William M. Thom- 
son, Mr. Hepworth Dixon, M. V. Guérin, Dr. A. Socin, 
Lieutenant Van de Velde, Mr. Thrupp, Dr. Cal Ritter, Dr. 
John Wilson, and others, with much fervor and little rea- 
son beyoud the ruins of the elegant and costly synagog. 
Indeed, the idea possesses no great age, for it appears to 
bave started in the brain of the Father Michael Nau, not 
far from two hundred years ago, when he wrote: “Caphar- 
naum se nomme aujourd’huy Telhhoum.”’ He ventured, 
however, to give no grounds for his departure from the 
uniform teaching of history and tradition, his only confes- 
sion being: ‘‘Sa situation estoit assez belle, et je ne scay 
si c’est pour cela quw’il a eu ce nom, que quelques-uns di- 
sent signifier Champ de joye et de plaisirs, ou comme Vin- 
terpretent quelques outres, Lieu de beauté.”’ 

This departure torsook Khirbet Minyeh, lying at the up- 
per corner of the Plain of Gennesaret. Here is the historic 
site, ably confirmed by Dr. Edward Robinson, who in Jate 
years has been seconded by Lieutenants Conder and Kit- 
chener, Dr. J. L. Porter, Dr. William C. Prime, Mr. Mc- 
Gregor, Dean Stanley, Prof. Dr. Sepp, etc , etc., and who, 
however much he may have contemned the voice of the 
church in the Holy City, at this point did not hesitate to 
cite the authority of earlier pilgrims for Capernaum, such 
as Korte, Quaresmius, Brocardus, Eugesippus, Sewulf, 
Willibald, back to Arculf in the seventh century A.D. 

But now, Mr. Brass wishes to transfer the site of this 
town to the top of the mount, rising above Ain et-Tin on 
the no:ithwest and overlooking Khirbet Minyeh. In his 
own words: 

“Last spring I explored the rocky promontory to the north. 
east of Khan Minia, so far as the rank thistles (often rising far 
above one’s head) and thorns would allow. On the highest part, 
about 242 feet above the lake, are the remains of a fortification 
—possibly the station of the Roman centurion (St. Matthew 
viii, 5)—and here and there traces of buildings, but everywhere 
I found broken pottery, showing that there was formerly a 
large population dwelling on this rock. I am disposed to con- 
sider this to be the site of Capernaum rather than (or perhaps 
in addition to) the ruins to the south of the Khan. If this be so, 
then it must have occupied by far the most prominent position 
of any city on the Sea of Galilee, and would account for the re- 
markable expression in St. Matthew xi, 13: *‘ And thou, Caper- 
naum, which art exalted unto heaven, shalt be brought down to 
hell!’ The ruins of the Khan at the junction of the roads from 
Ceesarea, Jerusalem, and Perwa with the great Roman road 
leading north to Damascus, probably mark the spot where 
Matthew sat ‘at the receipt of custom’; and the outlying rocks 
at the foot of the cliff, to this day the tavorite resort of fish, in- 
dicate the spot where Peter would naturally go to cast his 
hook.” (St. Matthew xvii, 27.) 

Obviously, from these words, Mr. Brass fancies himself 
to be uttering two new and valuable propositions, one of 
them being the suggestion that the exaltation of Caper- 
naum must have had some physical elevation to which al- 
lusion was made. He seems not to dream that this may 
have been thought of before, and sufficiently disposed of 
witha]. Dr. Prime relates a conversation he once had, ap- 
parently with anothér member of his party: 

*** Capernaum was on a high hill,’ said the gentleman, ‘ be- 
cause the apostrophe of Christ so implies when he said, ** Thou, 
Capernaum, which art exalted unto Heaven.”’ 

**Bat I imagined that was quite figurative,’ said I, ‘ and re- 
ferred to the pride of the inhabitants.’ 

“*Oh, yes; Lut also to the locality. Ishould certainly look 
fora place onahill. Ithink there was a literal truth in the 
apostrophe evident on its face.’ 

* But you believe that Christ’s prophecy concerning it has 
been fulfilled?’ 

** Doubtless.’ 

***Then I advise you to look for Capernaum in the lowest hol- 
low you can find in these parts; for the curse was, ** Thou shalt 
be cast down to hell,” and that must be as literally true as the 
first part of it?’ ”’ . 

Mr. Brass, in like manner, by his “traces of buildings 
here and there and broken pottery everywhere,” wishes to 
cling to the simile and throw away the prophecy. He has 
done for himself what, many years ago, Lieutenant Lynch 
wished to do for Dr. Edward Robinson: 

* Upon the cliff above Dr. Robinson places the site of Caper- 
naum, where our Saviour cured the centurion’s servant. We 
examined the brow of the hill very minutely, but could discover 
no traces ofruins. It is said that fragments of pottery have 
been found there; but we saw none. We were repaid, however, 
by the splendid view of the sea and its shores.” 

An attribution which the Rev. Dr. tenderly disclaimed 
merely by inserting an ! after Capernaum. 

The other proposition is, that the ruins of Kb4n Minyeh 
mark the spot of a Romancustom-house on the great north 
and south highway. This may be conceded to be original 
with Mr. Brass. In point of fact, however, Khin Minyeh 
is no older than the fifteenth century of the Christian era. 
It is merely one ef five caravansaries, the others being el- 
Lejjan, et-Tujjar, Jabb Yisef, and el-Jisr, which were 
built along the great caravan-road from Damascus to Jeru- 
salem and Egypt when this was laid out on the west of the 
Lake of Gennesaret in the fifteenth century by the Arabs— 
all constructed in like dimensions and in one style. With 
them the stone bridge, Jisr Benft Yakib, was thrown 





across the upper Jordan for the passage of the highway 
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soon after it turned off from the old réute, and this, too, 
Was composed of similar materials and in the same order 
of architecture with the five khans. Pére Belon, in the 
sixteenth, century was the first foreigner to avail himself 
of this new rvuute, and shortly after him Christopher Fiirer; 
before bim all Christian pilgrims had been wont to take 
the olden caravan-way which passed to the east and to the 
south of the Lake of Gennesaret, crossing the lower Jor- 
dan over the Jisr Mejamieh. There is not the shadow of 
evidence for supposing that one of these caravausaries, 
Kh&n Minyeb, was founded on the site of a Roman custom- 
house at Capernaum; on that spot, so far as we know, prior 
to the fifteenth century there was nothing of the kind. 

By the early Christians, as in the days of Sewulf, the 
artificially leveled sammit of the promontory was held in 
reverence as the Mensa Christi, or scene of the feeding of 
the five th d; by dern authorities, however, the 
ruins that are found there, Knirbet el-’ Uraimeh, are recog- 
nized as the remains of the Roman military post, for which 
the spot was admirably adapted by reason of its command- 
ing charucter and convenience to the Roman road, which 
here descended from the plateau to the Plain of Gennesa- 
ret. Where the military post was, there, doubtless, was 
the place of toll, at which Matthew, as a publican, was ac- 
customed to sit when receiving taxes. 











Science. 





It is well to remember that science is something differ- 
ent from the mere opinions of scientific men. As arule, 
those who are active in observing are not the ones who do 
good work at resolving the experience into generalizations. 
A work has just been issued on the House Fly, made up by 
contributions from several distinguished entomologists. 
The one asserts that if the house fly could be banished from 
the South epidemics would probably cease, as the fly is the 
great agent in spreading the germs. The other writer as- 
serts that if the fly were to be banished from the North, 
epidemics to a much greater extent than now prevails 
would occur, because the fly is a wonderful scavenger. If 
the two authors had contented themselves, the one with 
showing that disease germs are sometimes distributed 
through the ageucy of the house fly, and the other that 
disease is sometimes prevented through the fly feeding on 
disease-propagating refuse, science would have been fully 
satisfied. In the same work one author asserts that if 
potato-growers in one district should for a season or two 
refrain from planting potatoes, the Colorado potato beetle 
would soon become extinct, because insects would only 
feed on its peculiar plant. This is not even science; for it 
is well known that this. beetle fed for ages in Colorado on 
a Solanum that is anything but the Solanum which is 
known as the potato, and that itis only since the Pacific 
Railroad brought the insect to Eastern potato plants that 
they had any taste for that plant. Insects, like other crea- 
tures, will not sit down and starve for want of delicacies, 


..--ltis generally taught thatthe domestic cat was first 
domesticated in Egypt, the Greeks and Romans not possess- 
ing it, and that the cat was not known to have lived in Italy 
earlier than about nine centuries before the Crusades. Rol- 
leston claimed that the domestic cat of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans wasamarten. Virchow, having examined the mum- 
mies of Egyptian cats, finds that they had nothing in com- 
mon with our household pet, and that the Egyptian cat 
was simply a tame creature, or domesticated savage like 
the monkey or gazelle. A contrary opinion to that of Vir- 
chow has been expressed by Signor Saglio, a distinguished 
Italian scholar, engaged onthe magnificent Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities. In a memoir read the other 
day before the French Academy of Inscriptions, he main- 
tained that the cat of the ancients was identical with our 
domestic animal. On Etruscan tombs he has found paint- 
ings, says the London Lancet, which represent the cat as a 
regular inmate of the house of the deceased, one of these 
pictures showing us a company at dinner, and the cat toy- 
ing under the table with bones of chicken or partridge. 
Signor Saglio further refers Professor Virchow to the Brit- 
ish Museum, where on two water jars belonging the fifth 
century B.C., domestic cats are represented in a “‘ Scuola 
di Musicu.”’ Of these cats, one is held by a string, and an- 
other stands upright on a footstool, while a boy offers it a 
dainty. There are other pictures which, according to 
Saglio, prove that the cat was cherished in antiquity as 
one of the most useful,as well as graceful domestic animals. 


....A rat has been found in New Zealand to possess 
arboreal habits, being called the bush rat (Mus maorium). 
Countless swarms of this climbing rat periodically make 
their appearance in the bush country of the South Island, 
New Zealand. They invariably come in the spring, and 
apparently periods of about four years intervene between 
their visits. On the open ground this rat moves compara- 
tively slowly, evidently finding much difficulty in sur- 
mounting clods and other obstacles, hence they are easily 
taken and destroyed, Evidently this rat has been subjected 
to a process of what may be called arboreal segregation. 
In compensation for its awkwardness and inability to run 
over the ground, itis an active and nimble climber, It 
ascends trees with the nimbleness of flies, running out to 
the very extremity of the branches with amazing quick- 
ness; hence, when pursued, it invariably makes for trees if 
any are in reach. 


...» Whether the rain in a thunder shower is a cause ora 
result of the generation of electricity has never been satis- 
factorily devermined, tho electricity itself is but the trans- 
formed energy of some form of motion. It does not need 
an exhibition of electricity to make what might be called 
rain ran down an ice-pitcher on a hot day. However, the 
Government has appropriated $2,000 to enable the Forestry 
Department to make experiments in producing artificial 
rain. If they can force @ warm column of air against a 
cold one, on a large scale, they will no doubt succeed. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
School and College. 


Mrs. DaVis, Miss Mary Garrett and their associates 
of the Committee of Ladies, who resolved to raise $100,000 
and give it to the Johns Hopkins University for the pur- 
pose of founding a medical college into which women 
would be admitted, have accomplished their task, and 
Mrs. Davis has sent the following letter to the trustees. 


“The.committees formed for the purpose of raising a fund to 
procure the most advanced medical education for women can 
now place at vour disposal the sum of $100,000 for the use of our 
medical school, if you will by resolution agree that women 
whose previous training has been equivalent to your prelimi- 
nary medical course shall be admitted to the school when it 
shall open upon the same terms which may be prescribed for 
men. There is little doubt that a sufficient number of women 
ought to be educated and trained in such a manner as to be 
fully able to care for sick women who may wish or ought to be 
treated by women. We have devoted ourselves to the further- 
ance of this object. We have reason to hope that a university 
which proposes to found a medical school intended to teach ad- 
vanced methods in the treatment of those diseases which afflict 
mankind will not refuse to women the opportunity of learning 
such methods. There is now a general interest in our move- 
ment. In order that this interest may be sustained, we ask you 
to consider our offer at the earliest possible moment.” 


The trustees have adopted a minute accepting the fund, 
subject to the terms waich are made a part of the gift. 





.... Williams College opened this year with 307 students, 
about the usual number, but with prospects much fairer 
than ever befure. Compared with last year, it is almost a 
new college. The new Mark Hopkins memorial building, 
built from alumni contributions at a cost of nearly $90,000 
and fitted up with the best modern taste and conveniences, 
and the recent and extensive addition to the library, seem 
to warrant the assertion that no college of its size in the 
country has more comfortable and attractive buildings. 
Dr. Carter’s report for his ninth year as President of the 
college has just been issued. Donations and legacies in 
the past year amount to $77,565, and the extraordinary ex- 
penses to $10,935. The noticeable gifts were, $10,000 for the 
gymnasium from the Lasell family, $50,000 from the Wink- 
ley estate, $9,575 for the improvement of the library, and 
$1,000 for the improvement of the cinder track on the cam- 
pus from the Hon. Byron Weston. The college library has 
not only been enlarged to twice its original size by the ad- 
dition of two wings, but all the books have been re-cata- 
logued and arranyed according to the most approved meth- 
ods. 


..--In both Austria and Germany the high-water mark 
of University attendance was evidently reached in 1889, 
and the waves are now receding. In the latter country the 
total attendance in the past summer semester was 29,311. 
This is, indeed, more than the preceding winter term, when 
it was 29,007, but itis less than the summer before, when 
it was 29,491. In comparing university statistics of Central 
Europe it is always necessary to compare summer with 
summer semesters, and winter with winter semesters. 
For a number of reasons the attendance is com- 
paratively always larger in summer than in winter. 
The attendanee in Germany, accordingly, shows a decrease 
of 181 in one year, while in Austria, where the total univer 
sity attendance is probably less than half of that of Ger- 
many, the decrease during the past year was 523; of these 
454 were in the law faculties alone. In Germany the de- 
crease was almost entirely in the philosophical faculties, 
the law and the medical faculties being fuller than ever, 


.... The Freshman class at Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn., numbers 77, which is larger by 7 than any 
former class. The year opened with an attendance of 253, 
which is an increase of 23 over last year. There have also 
been several accessions to the Faculty; it now includes 26 
officers and teachers, of whom all but two are regularly 
engaged in giving instruction. The work in the depart- 
ment of History and Political Economy, last year done by 
Prof. Woodrow Wilson, has been increased and divided 
between two new instructors—Associate Protessor Ste- 
phenson takes the history and jurisprudence, Mr. Com- 
mons the economics. A new department—the department 
of Eoglish Language—has been organized and placed in 
charge of Associate Professor Mead, who has opened classes 
in Anglo Saxon and Early English. In other directions, 
also, the number and range ol elective studies have been 
increased, as, for instance, in higher mathematics, philoso- 
phy, Latin, biology. 


.... Last week Dr. M. E. Gates entered upon his duties as 
President of Amherst College, President Seelye introduc- 
ing him to the students. President Gates, in his address, 
said that the main reason for accepting the Presidency of 
Amherst was because of the express invitation of ex- 
President Seelye. He was thoroughly in favor of all the 
traditions of the college and of the present Amherst sys- 
tem. Athletics would receive his hearty encouragement, 
but it was “‘ books and men that make a college.” . He said 
he would make no sudden changes, but would begin his 
duties immediately. 


....-The new year opens at Talladega College, Talladega, 
Ala., with bright prospects. Pupils have been rejected 
from school and from the boarding department for lack of 
room. President DeForest, with renewed health, is at his 
work. A teacher of nursing has been added to the faculty, 
and an additional music teacher is u necessity. A house 
for a second instructor in theology will soon be under 
way. 


....The Swiss universities are evidently the Mecca for 
women students. The four schools of Ziirich, Basel, Bern 
and Geneva have 183. of these on their rolls, 72 being in 
Ziirich alone, which first opened its lecture rooms to women. 
Of these 132 are in the medical department, 45 in the philo- 
sophical, 6in the law. The Russians are represented by 
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. Persouaiities. 


V. R. BripgcEs, M.D., of Mattoon, IIl., writes us concern- 
ing a paragraph which appeared recently iu this column: 
To THE Eprror Or THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir;—I notice an item in your columns in relation to 
General Grant and the Twenty-first Illinois Volunteers, which 
is not correct, and does injustice to Colonel Goode and the regi- 
ment. General, then Oaptain Grant was here at the time of the 
organization of the Twenty-first Regiment, as a United States 
mustering officer,and he mustered that regiment into the United 
States service,as he did many others at this post. The men 
were not a “rough crowd,” but were among the best of this 
country, “fresh from the farm and the work shop”; but they 
knew nothing of the discipline which should characterize the 
soldier; and Colgnel Goode, while he did not * neglect his duty,” 
did not“ know how” to discipline a regiment of raw recruits. 
The boys were not mean, but mischievous; but at no time were 
they dangerous to the community. In view of Colonel Goode’s 
failure, as a disciplinarian, Governor Yates—not Oglesby, who 
was then at the head of the Eighth Regiment in the tieid—ordered 
the cemoval of the Twenty-first to Springfield, and there com. 
missioned Grant as Colonel. The regiment was then ordered to 
Quincy, Lil.,and,as I am informed, when the Governor asked 
Grant what transportation he wanted, he replied: * A couple of 
good teams,” and then marched the regiment to Quincy, disci- 
plining them on the way. Then, as now, I was a citizen here, 
and these things all occurred under my own observation, and 
especially so since I was the surgeon who examined the men 
before they were mustered. I soon after entered the army as 
surgeon of another regiment, and never met the Twenty-first 
afterward until we were all at home again in 65 and °66. Those 
same mischievous boys now constitute, many of them at any 
rate, our best citizenship, in Church and State. 1 send you 
these facts because they are sv, and could be attested by hun- 
dreds now living here; but do with them what may seem good 
unto you. Respectfully, V. R. BrRipGes. 





....Senor Don Miguel Suarez Guanes has been appointed 
Spanish Minister at Washington. Senor Guanes has served 
his country for the last eight years as Consui-General in 
New York. His promotion to the rank of Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary seems to indicate that 
bis services as Consul-General were satisfactery to the Lib- 
eral and Conservative Cabinets successively in power in 
Madrid during his official life in this city. Senor Guanes’s 
latest achievement here was his success in obtaining re- 
cently from the American Government the extradition of 
Oteiza, a Cuban official, charged with the robbery of pub- 
lic funds. Senor Guanes was for many years ia the diplo- 
matic service of Spain in Ceutral America. It was reported 
at first by the Spanish papers that the new Minister had 
been summoned to Madrid to discuss with the Cabinet 
Ministers the policy to be fo:lowed by Spain in regard to 
the McKinley bill; but this was afterward denied. The 
long residence of Senor Guanes in America, and his thor- 
ough knowledge of the United States, warrant the belief 
that he will conduct skillfully all kinds of negotiations 
with the United States Government. His work will be 
the easier because of the sympathy which he is said to have 
constantly felt and expressed toward the country to which 
he is accredited. 


....The corner-stone of the new Congregational church 
building in Dudley, Mass., was laid October 17th. It is to 
cost some $50,000, and is the gift of Mr. Hezekiah Conant, 
who was boro in that towo. Some years ago Mr. Conant 
erected and furnished at his own cost, a new academy 
building in that place, near the site of the new church edi- 
fice nowbeing erected. He is a large owner in the Conant 
Thread Mills in Pawtucket, R. I. His country residence is 
in Dudley, where he has latély erected a palatial mansion. 


....A dispatch from The Hague says: “* It has transpired 
that the statements made regarding the condition of the 
King of Holland by the doctors and the ministers were 
untrue. The King’s physical health is good, but he is 
suffering from a mental malady which renders him unfit 
to govern; in other words, he isa lunatic. The statements 
that he was physically ill were made simply to delude the 
general public, and to explain the necessity of the appoint- 
ment of a regency.” 


....-Gideon I.. Pease, who died in Wilton, Me., yesterday, 
at the age of eighty-four, was the last survivor of the 
Black Hawk War. He was also a member of the first Con- 
ventien of Republicans. He was also a member of the first 
Convention of Republicans ever held. Mr. Pease was put 
on the pension list by a special act of Congress last August, 
at $25 per month. 


....-The one hundredth anniversary of Lamartine’s 
birthday was celebrated with great pomp at Macon, his 
birthplace, on October 18th, 19th, and 20th. Jules Simon 
and many other distinguished persons were present. Cop- 
pée’s verses written for the occasion were recited by a 
representative of the author, who was indisposed. 


....d. Q. A, Ward, the sculptor, has recently pat his 
statue of Henry Ward Beecher in bronze. His statue of 
Roscoe Conkling is in the clay, and his equestrian statue 
of Sheridan will be completed in due time. These, with 
his study of Greeley lately unveiled, will probably stand 
as the greatest monuments of his genius. 


....The fund for the erection ofa statue of Columbus in 
New York is growing, and the 35,000 now in the Treasurer’s 
keeping ougkt te be doubled by the proceeds of an enter- 
tainment to be givenin Tammany Hall. Many promi- 


nent Italians and several Italian societies are greatly in- 
terested in the project. 


...-Munkacsy has been forced to forego his summer holi- 


day and return to his studio for a rather disagreeable rea- 
son. The famous ceiling which he painted forthe museum 
at Vienna was found, on being placed in position, to be too 
small by three or four feet. 

....-Field Marshal von Moltke lives in a plain, square 
house of two stories, near Schweidnitz, in Silesia, Theen- 
trance is guarded by two great guns from Mount Valerian 





107 women, Switzerland by only 15. 


that were presented to the Count by the late Emperor Wil- 
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‘Tue return of Mr. Franz Rummel to America, after an 
absence of seyeral years, was made a welcome fact in the 
concert on Thursday evening, which stood as earnest of the 
Jarge store of interests of-a concert-sort that will be offered 
during the coming months. The Lenox Lyceum was filled 
with an audience that might be called an audience of cou- 
noissears, so largely was the profession of music repre- 
sented, and so general the attendance of that somewhat 
inner circle of music hearers who reserve their presence 
from any except elect and select concertsin the season— 
where there is somethiog special to listen to and think 
about and discuss. Mr. Rummel played two concertos— 
Beethoven’s in G Major and Liszt’s in E Flat, a choice of 
works excellent for showing the breadth of mind and tech- 
nical skill a player may possess, and the interpreting of 
which is especially an honor, if to it he can impart any in- 
dividuality of his own, after a thousand and one predeces- 
sors at the piano apparently have left nothing new to say 
through such familiar vehicles. This Mr. Rummel can do 
and accomplished on Thursday night. He was of old asym- 
pathetic player, and the quality has gained in his work, 
along with greater repose and elegance and finish. He was 
heartily received by the audience, and won an immediate 
and enthusiastic success. Mr. Theodore Thomas and his 
band took part in the concert; the purely orchestral num- 
bers from them being Brahms’s quaintly reminiscent 
“Academic Overture,’ Dvorak’s ‘* Legende,” Opus 59, 
Beethoven’s “ Coriolanus ”’ Overture, the ‘‘ Tannhiuser”’ 
Bacchanale and two selections from Berlioz’s ‘* Damnation 
de Faust.’’ Altogether it was a concert of mark for pleas- 
ure to those who attended it and a pianistic rentrée of 
particular success. 

The first of the Anton Seidl orchestral matinées in 
Brooklyn, given under the auspices of the woman’s social 
organization named from the conductor, took place in 
Brooklyn on Thursday afternoon at the Academy of Mu- 
sic, and before a large audience of which the fair sex were 
naturally the greater contingent. The music, entirely 
Wagnerian, was played under Mr. Seidl’s directing with 
characteristic vigor and a dramatic expression with which 
few leaders in the world can infuse a band. It is evident 
that the Metropolitan orchestra has a career before it of 
wider usefulness and recognition than ever since its organ- 
izing into a permanent body of musicians and its prospects 
of continued association with so exceptional a leader as the 
distinguished Wagnerian conductor. The program in- 
cluied selections from *‘ Tannhiuser,” ** Lohengrin,” the 
“Valkyr,” “Siegfried,” ‘“‘ Tne Mastersingers” and “ Tris- 
tan and Isolde.’”? To judge of Mr. Seidl’s high rank in in- 
terpreting Wagner it was almost indifferent which num- 
ber a discerning auditor heard so played under his baton 
and eye 

We are glad to find that the New York Chorus Society, 
the large organization which accomplished such important 
work under thecare of Mr. Thomas and Mr. C. Mortimer 
Wiske three or four seasons ago, has been brought together 
by the exertions of Mr. Wiske, and wi!l enter the field of 
public activity again this winter. The vocal material in 
the Chorus Society and its experience were things too 
good to be cast away lightly. We understand what was to 
be hoped—that Mr. Wiske has got together a very great 
part of the ranks of singers that studied together in 1884- 
85. The prospectus issued by Mr. Wiske announces three 
concerts, on December 4th, February 5th and April 22d, in 
the L2no0x Lyceum, with the co-operation of the Thomas 
orchestral force, and the works to be sung are of mueh in- 
terest, both for their own sakes and as novelties. At the 
first concert Sullivan’s Cantata, ‘‘The Golden Leyend,”’ 
will be given, at the second Massenet’s ‘* Eve”’ and ‘‘ Ham- 
ish MacCann’s *‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel’’—a score that 
has won high praise in England, and at the last concert Dr, 
Hubert Parry’s “ Judith,” a standard favorite now in 
Great Britain choral clubs. The soloists at the concerts 
willinclude Miss Clementinade Vere,Mrs. Hattie Clapper- 
Morris, Mr, William J. Lavin, Mr. Carl Dufft, Mr. Graham 
Reed, Mrs. Anna Mooney-Barch, Mr. Francis Fisher Pow- 
ers, Mr. A. D. Woodruff, Mrs Helen Dudiey-Campbell, and 
Mr. Gardner 8. Lamson. ‘ 

The season of opera sung in English at the One Hundred 
and Twenty- fifth Street Opera House, managed by Mr. Os- 
car Hammerstein, ended in unexpected suddenness last 
week—with, by the by, notably excellent representations of 
Bizet’s “Carmen” and Gounod’s *‘ Faust,” in which Miss 
Landes, Miss Strauss and the Messrs. Montegriffo, Gorsky, 
Marsan, Guise and Clarke, did generally satisfactory and 
artistic work. The Harlem public are not an opera. patron- 
izing public. This fact decided Mr. Hammerstein to sus 
pend the performances, retaining a certain degree of con- 
trol over the best singers he had secured aud to set methods 
on foot for the training of fresh material, especially choral, 
for the resumption at another time and in a more central 
place of his operatic enterprise. Mr. Gustav Hinrichs, the 
conductor, will keep this matter in hand. It is unfortu- 
nate that a scheme so artistically creditable as the Harlem 
Manager’s developing has showed itself, should now have 
met with so limited practical support; but we believe it 
can be made to bear good fruit in a time to come, if the 
experiment be made under better local conditions. 

The first of Mr. Nahan Franko’s Popular Concerts in 
Chickering Hall was set for last evening. The soloists 
were Miss de Vere—who appears always in demand just 
now and is a sufficiently superior coloratur soprano to 
make her popularity deserved—Mr. Jacob FKriedberger, 
pianist, and Mr. Paolo F. Campiglio, organist. The pro- 
gram was well put together from any point of view. It 
presented Wagner’s Overture to “ Rienzi’; a Benedictus 
by Mackenzie; a romance from Verdi’s “ Aida ’’; an ar- 
rangement of the ‘‘ Kammenoi Ostrow,” of Rubinstein, 
for orchestra and organ, by Max Spicker; Henselt’s 





Concerto in E Flat, the “ Life Let us Cherish ” Waltz 
Reinecke’s 
to the Grave” 


of Strauss; Carl 


Suite “From the 
Cradle 


(nine numbers of it); the 
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“Mignon” Polonaise ‘Io Son Titania”; two little 
pieces for string-orchestra by Czibulka and Casella (a kind 
of trifle that the success of Gilbert’s “‘Loin du Bal” is mak- 
ing a little epidemic); and Litolff’s fine and rarely heard 
“*Robespierre’’ overture. 

The Brooklyn Philharmonic Society’s first rehearsal and 
concert for the season occur to-morrow afternoon and 
Saturday night respectively. The program announced in- 
cludes as its major features Beethoven’s “* Egmont” music, 
Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony, from “Parsifal.” A 
group of selections—the Vorspiel, the Good Friday Spell 
narrative and the last scene succeeding thereto. The 
second of the Seidl orchestral matinées in the same place 
takes place to-day. The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
makes more emphatic the beginning of our own city’s 
serial concerts—next Tuesday evening. 








Che Sunday-Fchool. 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 16th. 
JESUS CONDEMNED.—LUKE xxill, 13-25. 





Notes.—‘ And Pilate called together.””—Jesus was with- 
in the Castle Antonia at this moment; but Pilate had to go 
without the Pretorium to address the Jews who would not 
defile themselves by entering into a Gentile house 
** Perverteth the people.’’—Turning the people away from 
their allegiance to Cwsar. “ For he sent him back 
unto us.’’—Pilate was first at fault for not releasing Jesus, 
on his own responsibility, as soon as he had found him 
guiltless of the political charges. Herod could do no less 
than to send Jesus back to Pilate, from whom he came, 
unjudged, uncondemned. Now, Pilate, with this high au- 
thority for Christ’s innocence, should not only set him at 
liberty, but, according to the Roman law, should have 
protected him, being an accused man, until his life: was out 
of danger. The first concession that Pilate made in send- 
ing Jesus to Herod betrayed his vacillating feebleness. His 
second concession, offering to scourge the innocent pris- 
oner for the sake of pleasing the populace, was a detesta- 
ble sign of the straining for political peace. The third con- 
cession, the giving up of Christ to be murdered, was a law- 
less crime, the stigma of which Pilate, the Roman Procu- 
rator, can never escape. The 17th verse, which was 
undoubtedly formed after Matt. xxvii, 15, has been cut 
out by the revisers as unauthentic. Probably Pilate, at 
tte end of the 16th verse, referred to acustom which was un- 
derstood as a prerogative of the people and had either a Ro- 
man or Jewish origin. If John xviii, 39, is authentic, Pilate 
acknowledged this aJewish custom. The deliverance of a 
condemned prisoner to the people must then have had its 
source in the great national deliverance, the flight out of 
Egypt, The celebration of the Passover was a natural 
time to free a prisoner. History is full of such instances. 
Russia, France, Germany and Spain celebrate each politi- 
cal upheaval by opening their dungeons. ** Barabbas.” 
—A man with a significant name and a significant crime. 
His name signified Son of the Father, that is of God. 
Jesus was condemned by the Sanhedrim because he af- 
firmed he was the Son of God. But this celebrated pris- 
oner, Barabbas, was a ringleader of a seditious revolt, such 
as at this time swept frequently over parts of this Roman 
Province. This was also the political accusation which the 
people brought against Christ before Pilate and which for 
lack of sufficient testimony fell through. To free Barabbas 
was a judicial act, and todo it Pilate must mount his tri- 
bunal. It wagat this point his wife sent a message to him. 
lt was after his momentous sentence that he delivered Je- 
sus to the Jews to be scourged. 

Instruction.—Irrcsolution is the curse of private life and 
the cause of nine-tenths of our unhappiness. Pilate was 
the vacillating man of history. Is any one wavering, let 
him study the determination of Christ that never halted or 
faltered. What were Roman scourges to him in the face 
of an adamantine purpose? What was the agony of the 
cross to the stedfast accomplishment of a purpose? 

Unstableness of character shows itself first in the mi- 
nutest particulars of private life. A resolution, no matter 
how important, is made in the morning, abandoned at 
noon, and regretted at night. How can one wonder, after 

£0 many secular irresolutions, that a spiritual resolve is 
easily abandoned? The higher nature must be trained to 
stedfastness in application as the school-boy is at his 


desk. But in the former case the head-master is one’s own 
will subiimated into full accord with God’s by consecration 
and prayer. 4 

Again, Pilate was eager to sbift the responsibility of his 
decree to Herod, and he failing, tothe people. [rresulution 
breeds such irresponsible characters. No one needs to be 
prodded by another to do one’s daty. Noone needs to have 
another to do bis duty for him. Duty is the personal debt 
one owes to God and to man. It must be paia in golden 
deeds, and no one else can step up to the high bar of God’s 
throne and offer payment except one’s selt. 

The freedom of the will and the necessity of a choice 
are the problems that await each responsible soul. I can 
choose now. Shall it be Christ or Barabbas, the Saviour 
or the world, service or sin, 1ife or death? 

Pilate was constrained by the tear of the loss of popular- 
ity to release Christ. He even ‘t desired to release Jesus.” 
Many give up the Master from the same reasons. I'he fear 
of losing prestige 1n society bas made many a man‘ and 
woman deay the Lord. It tne spiritual is the highest plane 
ot living, if it is the last and best stage of the evolution of 
mankind toward whica the world is slowly and surely ris- 
ing, then the scorn and mockery and urgency of the decri- 
ers of Christ are the meaningiess sounds of second-rate 
people at best, void of the highest understanding and 
traiuing, and to listen to them and obey them is to debase 
one’s high standing as well as one’s spiritual nature. As 
the artist only cares for the criticism of the art connoisseur 
so the Christian in his high life must only mind the criti- 
cisms ot the spiritual connoisseur. 

There is a moment in all our lives when the opportunity 
of our existence is at haud. Pilate threw his away even 
while he washed his hands of his guilt: The Jews cast 
theirs away, apd the curse has followed them uato this day. 
To each soul 1t comes, perhaps to day; perhaps it has come 
and gone; perhaps it is at hand even while these lines are 

















. God searches each heart, bh one must search in 
his turn the Lord, perchance if he may tind him. s 
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Urws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


ALLoperatorsof coal minesinthevicinity of Morris, Il., 
on Nov. ist published a statement that they had advanced 
the price of coal twenty-five cents a ton, and gave as a reason 
that, owing to the McKinley bill, prices of groceries, shoes, 
clothing, meat, as well as of feed for teams, had largely 
advanced. They proposed to pay four cents per ton of the - 
twenty five cents additional to the miners; but the latter 
demanded ten cents of the twenty-five, which the operators 
refused to pay, and the men all went on strike. 


----The Department of State at Washington has been 
officially informed of the raising, on October 3d, of the 
blockade declared by the French Government, April 4th, of 
that part of the African slave coast lying between the 
French and German possessions of the Popos and the 
eastern boundary of the French possessions of Porto 
Novo. 

...-An English company has submitted a proposal to lay 
a cable from Nassau tothe Florida coast, in consideration 
of an annual subsidy from this colony. Details of the 
project are not yet made public. It is thought that the 
Legislature, which is to meet in extra session, will accept 
the proposition. 


FOREIGN. 


....Complete returns from the recent elections have not 
yet been received. It now seems probable that the total 
vote cast, according to these returns, is about 400,000 in 
all Brazil, or a little over one-half of the number of regis- 
tered votes. Of these votes the Government candidates re- 
ceived about 300,000 and the Opposition about 100,000. It 
is asserted, however, that these figures do not represent 
the actual vote, which was really much less, and that 
many frauds were perpetrated in the counting. Among 
the members of Congress are about forty officers of. the 
army and navy, including the Minister of War and the 
Adjutant General of the Army. It isthought that, com- 
posed as it is of official elements, the Congress will have 
little prestige. Even the Government seems to attach lit- 
tle importance to it, since they continue to legislate. The 
preliminary meetings of Congress will be held on Novem- 
ber 1st, and the body will be formaily opened on Novem- 
ber 15th. The sessions will be held in the Emperor’s palace, 
at Boa Vista, which is now undergoing repairs. 


....-Advices from Yokobama per steamship “‘ Oceanic,”’ 
state that a telegram from Oska, dated October 14th, says 
that two Chinese men-of-war, bound from Foson to Jinsen, 
had foundered 1n a gale on October 9th, sixty miles from 
the latter port....The Japanese man-of-war ‘* Kongo” left 
Kobe for Turkey, October 10th, with the survivors of the 
Turkish man-of-war ‘“‘ Ertogroul.’’ Of the 500 persons lost 
on the “‘ Ertogroul,’”’ the bodies of 250 have been washed 
asbore. The budget for the ensuing year places the reve- 
nue at $80,629,000, and expenditures at $80,616,000. Since 
the outbreak of cholera in the Empire there have been 38,- 
425 cases and 25,911 deaths. The epidemic has almost sub- 
sided. High Japanese officials express regret because 
Korea is turning from China to seek the protection of Rus- 
sia, and predict trouble from such a policy. Advices from 
Hong Kong state that a plot to murder the King and royal 
family of Korea is reported to have been discovered. The 
brother of the King is implicated. 


....The new French Tariff bill, which is now before the 
Chamber of Deputies, contains one striking feature which 
has heretofore escaped much notice. Thisis a clause which 
gives to the President and the Cabinet full power to retali- 
ate to as great an extent as they choose upon articles ex- 
ported to France by any country which discriminates 
against French products or in any way erects barriers 
against French trade. This clause is obviously modeled to 
meet the American Meat Inspection bill, and is intended 
as the French answer to that measure. 


....The Swedish lawyer, Cedercantz, whose appointment 
as Chief Justice of Samoa, under the recent agreement 
between Germany, England and the United States, has 
been ratified by the three nations, is now visiting the Lon- 
don Legations, en route to his new post of duty, He will 
call on President Harrison at Washington while on his 
way across the American continent to take ship for Apia. 


....A crowd of Cephalonians forced their way into the 
Greek church at Galeta or the Ist, and performed their 
devotions by themselves in the absence of the priest as a 
protest aguinst the recent general closing of the Greek 
churches. The police at first offered resistance, but soon 
yielded to the people. Wahran Bey has again been arrest- 
ed for Armenian intrigues. 


....Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, in an interview with a re- 
porter, intimates an intention to oppose Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s revived ambition for Parliamentary leadership, 
owing to the latter’s rejection of Mr. Chamberlain’s radi- 
cal policy, outlined some time ago. 


....The Pope is about to create a commission of Car- 
dinals to engage in discussion of the social question. It is 
probable that Cardinal Mermillod will be appointed Pres- 
ident of the commission. 


... Field Marshal von Moltke has decided to found a 
benevolent institution with the 200,000 marks which were 
subseribed for his benefit on the celebration of his birth- 
day. 


....The members of the Colonial Cabinet have resigned 
in consequence of the passage vesterday of a vote of want 
of confidence by the Victorian Parliament. 

....An official report states that the British loss at the 


storming of Vitu was four wounded. The native loss was 
fifty killed and many wounded. 





....Baton Wissmann will embark at Marseilles for East 
Africa on Novembef 12th. 
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A WELCOME TO STANLEY. 





Henry M. STANLEY comes, with his bride, to our 
shores this week. We give him a most cordial welcome. 
Tho not a native, he is a citizen of this country, and 
wishes to be considered an American. We are proud 
to acknowledge him, and glad to have him acknowledge 
us. His isa much kindlier fortune than that of the 
great blind poet: 

“ Seven cities warr’d for Homer, being dead; 
Who, living, had no roofe to shrowd his head.” 

The nation of his birth would be as glad to claim Stan- 
ley as the nation of his adoption, and Belgium would 
rank him next to its King inadmirationand honor. But 
Stanley is a cosmopolitan. He is one of the world’s 
great servants and heroes. We welcome him to this 
country; but we know well that we cannot keep him 
here. No country can long detain him, The Dark 
Continent has great attractions forhim. Its impenetra- 
ble mysteries and its insurmountable difficulties have a 
power to lure bim greater than the charms and com- 
forts of civilization. He penetrated the jungles of East 
Africa and found Livingstone. He crossed Africa and 
descended theCongo. He returned to Africa and opened 
a roadway to the Upper Congo and laid the foundations 


’ of a State, He heard again the call of duty and forced 


his way through Darkest Africa, rescued a beleaguered 
Governor and brought him triumphantly to Zanzibar. 
His present stay may be cut short at any moment by a 
summons to further duty in the land of Bthiopia. 
Stanley is a man of heroic cast. His will is indom- 
itable. Notbing staggers it. He allows nothing to turn 
him from his task. He resolves and performs. All his 
powers concentrate in the accomplishment of his pur- 
pose. This is why his judgment of ‘the officers of his 
rear-guard is likely to be harsh. We have heard his 
story of the awful fate that befell the camp on the Aru- 








wimi, as he learned it on his return from the Lakes. He 
blames severely. There certainly was bad management; 
but it is hardly possible that any of those upon whom 
his censure falls were untrue men. -The worst that can 
be said of them is that they were unequal to the task. 
Barttelot was a brave man and knew how to command 
disciplined troops. But he was nota Stanley. Bonny 
and Troup and Jameson are all admirable men; but they 
are not Stanleys. We can easily imagine how Stanley 
hiwself would have moved the rear guard if he had been 
in command of it. He would not have waited week 
after week on the dilatory motions of Tippu Tib. In 
leading the vanguard through those dreary miles of vir- 
gin forest, constantly beset with hostile tribes, constant- 
ly facing the horrors of starvation, he performed a far 
greater task than he left to Barttelot and his fellow-offi- 
cers, 

Barttelot is not to be blamed because he was not 
Stanley; nor are his brave comrades to be blamed for 
the same reason. We are sorry that the controversy has 
been raised. It ought to stopright whereit is, Nothing 
is to be gained by pursuing it. Stanley’s severe criti- 
cisms can be borne, however unjust they may seem, by 
those who suffered in the camp on the Aruwimi. The 
abusive things that are being said of Stanley he can bear. 
They will not cloud his fame. The general judg- 
ment of him is not affected. He will ever remain one of 
the greatest heroes of this age. No one can read his last 
book without admiring him, and without feeling how 
greatly his character, as a serious and high-minded man 
has developed, under the influence of Livingstone and 
of his own heroic sufferings. 

We welcome him most cordially. Let his visit to us 
be unmarred by abuse or controversy. Let him receive 
high honor. He is well worthy of it. 


- 
i. 


THE REFORM OF TAXATION. 








It is remarkable how much interest is now being 
taken in the subject of taxation. Committees are study- 
ing the matter, parties are organized upon the question, 
and an election in this city was not long ago almost car- 
ried on that issue. The economic associations are de- 
voting themselves to it and giving the history of tax 
laws and suggestions for their improvement. . This il- 
lustrates the fact that we are now in the midst of an 
era of administrative reform. The chief questions be- 
fore us are those of administration, and no question 
comes nearer to the public than that of taxation, unless 
it be that of expenditure. We want honest expendi- 
tures and honest taxation. 

One serious misconception which is quite too cur- 
rent, needs first to be reformed. A tax is not an essen- 
tial injustice. It is not a robbery of the tax-payer. A 
tax is something which the tax payer himself consents 
to and votes to pay. No tax is levied except by votes 
of the citizens and for the benefit of the public. If a 
tax is honestly levied and honestly expended it is the 
pleasure of the citizens to pay it. They get the worth 
of their money either in protection or in some other 
advantage. If a citizen cheats the tax-collector he is 
guilty of as real a moral crime asif he were to steal 
from his neighbor. 

Bat when the taxation is unequal it becomes unjust. 
Then the whole taxing machinery of the Government 
becomes an instrument of oppression. Such has actu- 
ally come to be the case, and we may suy such has al- 
ways ben the case. We do not suppose that in any 
country or at any time a really equitable system of tax- 
ation has prevailed, und chiefly because it has been im- 
possible to carry out a system intended to be equal and 
just. For example, in State and local taxations—which 
18 all we have to consider, as national taxes are obtained 
by other indirect methods, and without assessment—it 
is the theory that all sorts of property shall be assessed 
at their actual value and bear their equal rate of taxa- 
tion. But, in fact, personal property almost wholly es- 
capes taxation. Men of wealth do not publish the bal- 
ance sheet of their property It is not believed that one- 
fourth, perhaps not one-tenth of personal property is 
assessed, and this injustice is to the disadvantage chief- 
ly of the poor rather than of the rich. What the facts 
are is abundantly told in the able papers which we pub- 
lish this week by Mr. Holt, Mr. Coleman, and Mr. Foster. 
These men are experts on the subject, and we can do 
little more than indorse their views, which are generally 
coincident, and which agree in asserting the fail- 
ure and impracticability of the present tax system of 
this State, and so of all the States of the Union. 

Many have been surprised at the great currency which 
the views of Henry George have received of late. They 
have not understood that he was only carrying out to 
the extreme what is coming to be the current opinion of 
the best authorities on the subject of taxation. He 
would have taxation confined to the ground values of 
land. They would put the tax on land chiefly, and also 
on those other forms of property which are so patent 
that they cannot escape observation, upon the buildings 
on lands, and perhaps on corporate franchises, railroads 
and such other monopolies. To some such conclusion 
as this we are rapidly coming, and we shall welcome it. 

It does not make so much difference what is taxed or 
what escapes taxation as it does whether taxation shall be 





—— 


equally imposed. All values can adjust themselves to 
any system of taxation. If real estate only were taxed, 
then all other forms of value would pay tribute to rea] 
estate. Real estate would charge its taxes to every 
form of value which uses real estate, and there is no 
form which: does not use real estate. The same is 
true of monopolies or corporations, There is no essen. 
tial injustice, therefore, in taxing real estate and not 
taxing a student’s library or a farmer’s mowing-ma- 
chine. The one thing to be secured is equality of valu- 
ation of what is taxed. It will not do to pretend to tax 
all property, and then let the millionaire be taxed on 
only fifty thousand dollars’ worth and the mechanic or 
farmer on his entire five thousand dollars’ worth. If the 
taxation of personal property were entirely dropped, 
then the chief source of unequal taxation would cease; 
and we would have left only the much simpler problem 
of avoiding unequal taxation of real estate and such 
other monopolies as might be made the subjects of taxa- 
tion. To some such system as this it is evident that we 
are coming. The people who have given the death-blow 
to the corruption of the ballot by enacting a secret bal- 
lot law, can with no greater difficulty bring to an end 
the injustice which cannot be avoided under the present 
imperfect system of taxation. 


& 
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OUR POPULATION. 


THE results of the Census have been announced, and 
it is a disappointment to find that instead of being a na- 
tion of 65,000,000 or 66,000,000, as we have been calling 
ourselves, we are only a nation of about 62,500,000, 
This, however, does not include Alaska or the Indian 
Territory, or Indians on reservations. As compared 
with the returns of 1880 there is an increase of 12,324,757, 
against 11,597,412 inthe previous decade. This implies a 
lower rate of increase in the last than in the previous 
Census. The percentage is only 24.57 now, while in 
1880 it was 30.08. The disparity is still greater if we 
take into account the element of immigration. The 
number of immigrants who landed in the past ten years 
was 5,246,613. Deducting those figures from the total 
increase we have as a result only 7,078,144, as represent- 
ing the natural increase of the past ten years. The in- 
crease from immigration in the decade ending in 1880 
was 2,742,137. Deducting this increase from the total 
increase for that decade, we have 8,855.275 as the natu- 
ral increase of that period. From this it would appear 
that the natural increase of the present decade is 1,777,- 
131 smaller than that of the previous decade. This is 
truly perplexing. It becomes much more so when we 
remember how large has been the immigration from 
Canada, of wnich we have no record, the last ten years. 

What isthe explanation? The Superintendent of the 
Census, Mr. Porter, tinds it chiefly in defects of the 
Census of 1870. He says: : 











“It is well known, the fact having been demonstrated 
by extensive and thorough investigation, that the Cen- 
sus of 1870 was grossly deficient in the Southern States, 
so much so as not only to give an exaggerated rate of in- 
crease of the population. between 1870 and 1880 in these 
States, but to affect very materially the rate of increase in 
the country at large. These omissions were not the fault 
nor were they within the control of the Census Office. The 
Census of 1870 was taken under law which the Superintend- 
ent, General Francis A. Waiker, characterized as ‘clumsy, 
antiquated and barbarous.’ The Census Office had no 
power over its enumerators save a barren protest, and 
its right was even questioned in some quarters. in refer- 
ring to these omissions the Superintendent of the tenth cen- 
sus said, in his report in relation to the taking of the cen- 
sus in South Carolina: ‘It follows as a conclusion of the 
highest authority, either that the Census of 1870 was gross- 
ly defective in regard to the whole of the State or some 
considerable parts thereof, or else that the Census of 1880 
was fraudulent.’ Those, therefore, who believe in the ac- 
curacy and honesty of the tenth census—and that was 
thoroughly established—must accept the other alternative 
offered by General Walker, namely, that the ninth census 
was “ grossly defective.’ What was true of South Carolina 
was also true, in greater or less degree, of all the Southern 
States.” 


Mr. Porter thinks that the Census of 1870 was too low 
by at least 1,500,000; that it was really 40,000,000, in- 
stead of 38,558 371. Accepting this explanation and de- 
ducting 1,500,000 from the difference between the 
natural increase for the period ending in 1880 and the 
natural increase for the period ending in 1890, it will 
appear that there is still left upward of 275,000 to be 
accounted for. That is, the natural increase for the 
present decade falls that much below the natural in- 
crease of the previous decade, 

Mr. Porter’s second explanation here applies. It is 
that according to the general law governing the increase 
of population that increase goes on at ‘‘ a continually 
diminishing rate,” unless disturbed by wars, pestilences, 
and the like. He shows that, taking the North Atlantic, 
Northern Central and Western divisions of States, as to 
which the Census of 1870 is assumed to be correct, the 
percentage of increase was 28.1 between 1870 and 1880 
and 26.9 between 1880 and 1890, a falling off in the rate 
of 1.2 per cent. On this point it is useless to speculate. 
We must wait for 4 further tabulation of Census statistics 
to learn whether there has been an actual falling off in 
in our birth-rate. 
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THE POPULATION IN 1890 aNnp 1880. 

We give herewith a table of States and Territories 

showing the population of each in 1890 and 1880: 
States. 


1890, 1830. Increase. 


AlabaMa....--eeeeeeeseereres ~ 1,5¢8,073 © 1,262,505 245,568 
ATKANSAS ..-+-000eeeeeeeeeeecee cress 1,125,885 —~ 802,525 322,860 
California....------ eeevecceeecescces 1,204,002 964,694 339,318 
COlOTAdO. ...+0-esesereeereeeeeerees 410,975 194,827 216,648 
Connecticut....+-+--ceseeeeeeeere ees 745,861 622,700 128,161 
Del@WATE....--eeereeeeeerereceeerees 167,871 146,608 21,263 
FIOVIda...2.0esececeeeeeceeeereeeeees 390,435 269,493 120,942 
GOOTEIA..---reee coer ee eeeeereeee eee 1,834,866 1,542,180 . 292,186 
[da0. ..-c-esseceesrnserercsasoreees $4,229 82,610 51,619 
THiMOIS....-eeeeeeeeeeececeeeerecee se 8,818,536 8,077,871 740,665 
[ndiaNnA. ..- +--+ eeeceeeeeeerereeeeees 2,189,080 1,978,301 211,77 
Sf eee 1,906,729 1,624,615 282,114 
Kansas... -eecee cece ceeeeecee serene 1,423,485 996,096 427,389 
Kentucky.-----ceccesceeeseeseesenee 1,855,436 1,648,690 6,746 
Lowisiana....--++s+-eseeeterreeeeeee 1,116,828 939,946 176,882 
MAine...----eeeeeeeeeereceeceeeeeees 660,261 648,936 11,325 
Maryland......+-e++++eeeeseeeeeeees 1,040,431 934,943 105,488 
Massachusetts ...-..++-seeeeeeseeeee 2,238,407 1,783,085 450,322 
Michigan......-++ssereeceereeeeeeees 2,089,792 1,686,987 452,855 
MiNNESOtA. ...20ccccseecccssereceees 1,300,017 780,773 519,244 
Mississippl........ceeeeesereesecees 1,284,887 1,181,597 153,290 
MISGOUTI .....0:-cesceeencsesscessoes 2,677,080 2,168,380 5/ 8,700 
MOMtAUS.04-s2cecccerceeessevcececes 181,769 39,159 92,610 
WedraskBsc...- sscccocecserccsecceons 1,056,793 452,402 604,391 
Nevadl ......-scceccescrcsecscceooes 44,327 62,266  *17,939 
New Hampshire..........+++-++--++ 875,827 346,991 23,836 
New JETBCY.....-.cccccccccccccevees 1,441,017 1,181,116 309,901 
New YOrK....-e++eseeeeceeeeeee cee 5,981,934 5,082,871 899,063 
North Carolina... .....sceseeeeeees 1,617,840 1,899,750 217,590 
North Dakota........-see---eeeeeees 182,425 36,909 145,516 
GREG vcs) udodebsnedestemisescedsoesss 8,666,719 8,198,062 468,657 
OTOGOR...c0cescercsecccccccecosssees 312,490 174,768 187,722 
Pennsylvania. .....---+-eeeeereeeeee 5,248,574 4,282,891 965,683 
Rhode Island.......---+.-+++eseeees 345,343 276,531 68,812 
South Carolina. .......--+seeeeeeesee 1,147,161 995,577 151,584 
Rete DOR, 2 antissts<seaccecene 327,848 98,268 229,580 
TONNCSBCE. . «0... eee eeeecceecerccres 1,763,723 1,542,359 221,364 
TEXAS ..cccccccsccccccscesccrccececs 2,232,220 1,591,749 640,471 
Vermont. ..cccercccccccccsecccccsces 332,205 332,286 *81 
VinsINM..< cecerccsescccescoveeesees 1,648,911 1,512,565 136,346 
Washington. ......-e-eeceeer cee eeee 349,516 75,116 274,400 
Watt VIB can 550 ccc sce: eccccees's 760,448 618,457 141,991 
CR cdots adnatevebiteseees 1,688,697 1,315,497 368,200 
WYOMING, ....0e-ceeeeeeeeeeeeen eres 60,589 20,789 39,800 
Territories. 
DRO < sivniditatn yb evsisediccse 59,691 40,440 19,251 


District of Columbia........--..++-+ 
New MeXic0........cereeeececccencs 
OWIANOMA... 2.2.00 corecececevccececs 61,701 61,701 
Weald... cccccccer sccccecesseceseses 





62,480,540 50,155,783 19,324,757 
* Decrease. 
THE INCREASE BY STATES. 

Only two States show a decrease—Nevada, which has 
assumed ridiculous proportions, falling below all the 
Territories, and Vermont, where there has been a de- 
crease of 81. The States showing the largest gains are 
the following: 











1, Pennsylvania........... 965,683 | 13. California ..... jutigcions 322,860 
2. New York..........+-+- 899,063 | 14. New Jersey............ 309.901 
8. TIMMOIS .... 206. ee eee eeee 740,665 | 15. Georgia................. 292,186 
4. TOXOS 200 cccccccccceces 640,471 | 16. Tow@...........-- sees 282,114 
G, WeRSRGR.c ccc cccccccoed 604,391 | 17. Washington. ........... 274,400 
6. Minnesota. ............. 519,244 | 18. Alabama............... 245,563 
1. Mian. '. cccccccosscees 508,700 | 19. South Dakota .......... 229,580 
B. OREOr .ccccccccecceccee ed 468,657 | 20. Tennessee. ............ 221,364 
9. Michigan..........+.++- 452,855 | 21. North Carolina.......... 217,590 
10. Massachusetts.......... 450,322 | 22. Colorado................ 216,648 
21, KQMORB.cc ccc ccccccccccss 427,889 | 23. Indiama..... ........... 211,729 
12. Wisconsin. .........++++ 868,200 | 24. Kentucky..............- 206,746 


It will be observed that in this list of twenty-four 
States which have gained from 200,000 to 966,000 each, 
during the decade, are Texas, Georgia, Alabama and 
North Carolina—four Southern States—and Missouri, 
Tennessee and Kentucky, border States. The increase 
in the South is just where we expected to find it—in the 
great State of Texas, to which a stream of migration 
has been steadily flowing, and in Alabama and Georgia, 
where a great industrial boom has been in progress. 
The only surprise isin finding North Carolina in the 
list. Wedo not understand that it is due to any such 
movement as that which has so mightily helped Georgia 
Alabama and Tennessee. Perhaps it is due to natural 
fecundity. The following will show the gains of the 


iis etnnctonatabaeeun 640,471 | Louisiana................. 176,882 
LE 322,860 | Mississippi................ 153,290 
I oss ose rcncdace- ave 292,186 | South Carolina........... 15: 584 
pT GR ane, Fee 246,068 | Virgrimis. ............cccece 136,346 
North Carolina . ........ TE CEE a9 bncccencccsccsves 120,942 

Deki AR dentist ii uba tune, 400 ceseetas 2,457,719 


This is a fair proportion for the South of the total in- 
crease—tho not quite equal to the rate of gains for the 
whole country. Probably the migration of Negroes 
from the South is a not insignificant factor in the rate 
of growth. They are coming every year in large num- 
bers to the North, and we must not forget the exodus of 
a few years ago from Mississippi. Multitudes of them 
went over into Kansas and settled. This would tend to 
counteract in some degree the unquestionably large mi- 
gration into the South. 

THE OROER OF THE STATES AS TO NUMBERS. 


It is interesting to note tt.e order in which the States 
having a million and a half and upwards of popula- 


* tion stand: 





New York has occupied the first place since 1820. 
Previously tothatVirginia was the leading State in popu- 
lation. Pennsylvania has been second since 1800, with 
two exceptions—in 1810, New York was second, in 1820 
Virginia, Illinois was number 23 in the Censusof 1810, 
number 11 in 1850, and has been number 4 since 1860. 
Ohio loses two places, She has been third since 1840. She 
nowgives place to both Illinois and Missouri. Massachu- 
setts advances one place, and Texas advances from the 
eleventh to the seventh place. Indiana drops down the 
list two points; Michigan and Iowa maintain their 
places; Kentucky drops three points, Georgia advances 
one, while Tennessee, Virginia and North Carolina lose 
one, and Wisconsin gains two, Alabama remaining 
stationary. 

ESTIMATES OF THE POPULATION. 


We havereferred to the various estimates which have 
been made of the population of 1890. ‘‘The World 
Almanac,” issued in January last, contains a table with 
official estimates for the various States and Territories, 
made by State and territorial officials. This table foots 
up, including Alaska, 66,195,525. A comparison between 
these estimates and the census returns gives interesting 
results. It shows that some enormous over-estimates 
were made, as follows: 





Excess of Excess of 

estimate. estimate. 
Missouri. ............ cee 578,000 |Michigan............. ...211,000 
Now York..... cocscccse 519,000 |South Carolina.......... 208,000 
Se ikiinineetidncicececaen $34,000 |Minnesota............... 200,000 
Wisconsin. .........-.... $17,000 |Pennsylvania........... 187,000 
Calitorniag.......-...... .296,000 |Kentucky..........-- 145,000 
TRGtARS..2.......cccccces 251,009 |North Carolina.......... 133.000 
Mississippi.... .......... 216,000 |Arkansas......... ...... 125,000 


On the other hand, some curious under-estimates 
were made as follows: 


Below the Below the 

J Census. Census 
Masachusetts............ 161,000 |Louisiana................ 66,000 
Washington............- 149,000 |Colorado..........--+.... 61,000 
GRORTIB csc cccccesceccces 81.000 |North Dakato........... 43.000 
ee 8. | eer errr 42,000 


These figures show how difficult it is to estimate the 
population of most of our States. Sudden migrations 
and other causes which cannot be measured in advance 
make it impossible to say what increase may be expected 
in most of them. 


> 


SUMMARIZED CHRISTOLOGY. 


Ir our readers desire .. «.u.dy an example of sum- 
marized Christology, in the sense of multum in parvo, 
or much in little, we commend to their special attention 
the following words: 





**God, who at sundry times and in divers manners spake 
in time past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in 
these last days spoken unto us by his Son, whom he hath 
appointed heir of all things, by whom also he made the 
worlds, who, being the brightness of his glory and the ex- 
press image of his person, and upholding all things by the 
word of his power, when he had by bimself purged our 
sins, sat down on the right hand of the majesty on high.”’ 
(Heb. i, 1-3.) 
What we have here, in the outset, is a description of 
the historic God of the Jewish people as the God who, at 
sundry times and in divers manners, spake in time past 
to that people through the medium of a long line of 
prophets, This God is the Author and Guarantor of the 
Old Testament Scriptures; and these Scriptures embrace 
the revelations of himself and of his will which, through 
prophets, had been made unto the fathers in time past. 
All this was before the coming of Christ into the world. 
The remaining part of the passage consists in a series 
of statements relating toa person who is designated as 
the Son of God. There can be no question that this per- 
son, spoken of as ‘‘ his Son,” is the historic Jesus Cnrist 
of the four Gospels, whose birth, life, death, resurrec- 
tion and ascension into Heaven are described in these 
Gospels. Seven distinct predicates are, in the following 
order, applied to Christ: 

1. Christ is declared to be the Person, through whom, 
in distinction from the prophets that preceded him, 
God has made himself known to the children of men. 
The express declaration is that the God of the fathers 
and of the prophets ‘‘ hath in these last days spoken unto 
us by his Son.” It follows of course that the words of 
Christ are to be regarded as the words of God through 
him. ‘‘He whom God hath sent speaketh the word of 
God.” (John iii, 34.) Jesus Christ is the authorized 
and competent expounder of.God; and to his sayings 
divine authority and divine certitude areannexed. This 
at once makes him the great Teacher and the great 
Theologian. What he says God says. 

2. Christ is by divine appointment ‘‘ the heir of all 
things.” The statement is ‘‘ Whom he [God] hath ap- 
pointed heir of all things.” The plain idea is that all 
things in Heaven and in earth are placed in the hands 
of Christ, and made subject to his government and con- 





8. Christ is the Person ‘‘ by whom also he [God] made 

the worlds.” The doctrine here stated is that the divine 

power exercised in creating ‘‘ the worlds,” was #0 exer- 

cised by and through ‘his Son,” Jesus Christ. This 

doetrine Paul taught when he said: ‘‘For by him [Christ] 

were all things created'that are in Heaven, and that are 

in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, 

or dominions, or principalities, or powers; all things 
were created by him and for him.” (Col. i,16) The 

Apostle speaks of God as having “‘ created all things by 
Jesus Christ.” (Fphes, iii, 9) Christ is the mediatorial 
Creator of the universe. God did the work of creation 
through him. 

4. The same Christ is declared to be ‘‘ the brightness 
of his [God’s] glory and the express image of his person.” 
No stronger language could be used to express the idea 
of absolute divinity as essentially inhering in the na- 
ture and person of Christ. He is God ‘‘ manifested in 
the flesh,” and, as such, ‘‘ the image of the invisible 
God.” (Col. i, 15.) Paul declares that God “hath 
shined in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God in the face [person] of Jesus Christ.” 
(II Cor. iv, 6.) ‘* He that hath seen me,” said Jesus, 
‘* hath seen the Father.” (John xiv, 9.) It is not possi- 
ble to know the Bible Christ without at the same time 
knowing the Bible God. The latter knowledge is always 
involved and implied in the former. 

5. Christ upholds ‘all things by the word of his 


power.” Paul says of Christ that ‘the is before all 


things, and by him all things consist.” (Col. i, 17.) 


The maintenance of the universe in its status of con- 
tinued existence and action is by the power of Christ. 


Nothing finite is self-upheld or self-continued. The 
power of Christ underlies and sustains all finite exist- 
ence. 

6. It is said of this Christ that he ‘‘ by himself purged 
our sins.” The obvious reference here is to the great 
work of atonement or sin-cffering which he accom 
plished on the cross of Calvary when he “ died for our 
sins according to the Scriptures,” and which is fully 
stated in the Epistle to the Hebrews, He then *‘ purged 
our sins” in the sense of making expiation for them, 
and suffering for our sins, ‘‘the just for the unjust, 
that he might bring us toGod.” We obtain divine for- 
giveness and complete absolution from sin through the 
finished work of Jesus Christ,as ‘‘ the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world.” (Johni, 29.) 
It is ** the blood of Jesus Christ his Son” that ‘‘ cleans- 
eth us fom allsin.” (I Johni, 7.) Of Christ it is said 
that he ‘‘ washed us from our sins in his own blood.” 
(Rev. i, 5.) 

7. Christ, having ‘‘ by himself purged us from our 
sins,” finally ‘“‘ sat down on the right band of the Majes- 
ty on high.” The reference in this statement is to his 
exaltation and glorification in the heavenly world, when 
as ‘‘ the great High Priest’ and as ‘‘ the Son of God,” 
he ascended into Heaven and was there “highly ex- 
alted” to the end of that ‘‘every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God.the 
Father.” (Philip. ii, 11.) It was then that Christ sat 
down ‘‘on the right hand of the throne of the Majesty 
in the heavens,” and Lecame the ‘‘ minister of the sanc- 
tuary and of the true tabernacle, which the Lord 
pitched, and not man.” (Heb. viii, 1, 2 ) 

Here seven predicates are grouped together and com- 
bined, and all of them relate to Jesus Christ as the Son 
of God. God has spoken through him. God hath ap- 
pointed him the “heir of all things.” God made the 
worlds by him. He is the brightness of the divine glory 
and the express image of God’s person. He upholds all 
things by the word of his power. He by himself and by 
his own sufferings made atonement for the sins of men, 
and in this character sustains tothem the relation of a 
Saviour. He is now seated on the right hand of the 
Majesty on high. Such is the Christology of the passage 
quoted in the outset of this editorial. What a mass of 
supreme wonders salutes thought and invites affection 
in this summarized Christology! Well may the Chris- 
tian rejoice in the Christ to whom he trusts, and,through 
whose salvation he hopes to sing in Heaven. ‘* Where- 
fore gird up the loins of your mind, be sober and hope 
to the end for the grace that is to be brought unto you 
at the revelation of Jesus Christ.” (I Pet. i, 18.) 


+> 
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THE WOMAN’S CAUSE ADVANCING. 


‘OnE of the signs of the times is the fact that the New 
York Evening Post last week published a long editorial, 
the whole point of which was that we should be likely 
to have a much better condition of things in municipal 
government if women were allowed to vote. Women, 
says that conservative paper, have a special interest, 
even more than men have, in good Iccal government. 
More than men they want clean streets and honest 
taxes. They have more disgust for a professional poli- 
tician than men have. Our neighbor does nct make the 
application directly that women ought to be allowed 
municipal franchise, but the argument means nothing 
less, And if the municipal franchise, why not State 
and national franchise? 

It is a fact that, altho there has been no hot discus- 
sion of the subject of late, the liberty or rights of 
women in publi¢-affairs bas been making steady progress, 








> a be etek beans dn 5,281,984 | 10. Iowa .............- .1,906,729 | trol. This is just what he declared in respect to him- 
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The discussion of the question of admitting women 
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to the Methodist General Conference, is one il. 
lustration. Another remarkable illustration, also 
in the religious field, is the case of the woman 
graduate at Oberlin Theological Seminary who has 
just been licensed to preach hy -a Congregational Con- 
ference at Cleveland. It was almost a new question in 
the Congregational polity, with the presumption 
strongly against it, altho there are several isolated cases 
from Nantucket in the East to Illinois and Iowa in the 
West, including one or two in New York State, in which 
a woman has served a church either as regular 
preacher or settled pastor. Still these cases have been 
exceptional and obscure. But in this case the woman 
applied for license before the Conference six months ago, 
and was bidden to wait that the matter might be further 
considered and discussed in the denominational press. 
After much careful consideration and discussion she 
again ap lied, and this time by a vote of about two to 
one she was licensed to preach; and it is a remarkable 
thing that half a dozen women who were delegates from 
churches all voted in her favor, 

There is scarce any other point relating to the position 
of women in Cusiness or in the family in whicb, under 
our laws, her rights are not now fully protected. She is 
surely winning the right of suffrage; and to some ex- 
tent in municipal elections, as in Boston, has already 
secured it. One State gives women equal rights of suf- 
frage. While no very sensational advance has been 
made of late in reference to suffrage, the underlying 
education of the public has been going rapidly on, and 
it will not be surprising if before long it bears its fruit 
in the way of large and general legislation, giving 
women the same privileges as mer at the ballot-box. 


_ 
al 


THE “ORIGINAL PACKAGE” QUESTION. 


THE Supreme Court of the United States, in Leisy v. 
Hardin, 135 U. S. 100, known as the ‘Iowa Original 
Package Case,” last April, rendered a decision to the 
following effect: 

** A statute of a State, prohibiting the sale of any intoxi- 
cating liquors, except for pharmaceutical, medicinal, 
chemical, or sacramental purposes, and under a license 
from a county court of the State, is, as applied toa sale by 
the importer, and in the original packages or kegs, un- 
broken and unopened, of such liquors manufactured in and 
brought from another State, unconstitutional and void, as 
repugnant to the clause of the Constitution granting to 
Congress the power to regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions and among the several States.” 

Chief-Justice Fuller, in delivering the opinion of the 
Court and assigning the reusons therefor, several times 
intimated, without any argument on the point, that 
Congress might, by legislative ‘‘ permission,” allow 
States to do, in respect to the matter involved in this 
opinion, what they could not otherwise constitutionally 
do. This intimation led to the passage, by Congress, of 
what is known as the Wilson bill, which provides as fol- 
lows: 





“That all fermented, distilled, or intoxicating liquors or 
liquids transported into any State or Territory, or remain- 
ing there for use, consumption, sale, or storage therein, 
shall, upon arrival in such State or Territory, be subject to 
the operation and effect of the laws of such State or Terri- 
tory enacted in the exercise of its police powers, to the 
same extent and in the same manner as tho such liquors or 
liquids had been produced in such State or Territory, and 
shall not be exempt therefrom by reason of being intro- 
duced therein in original packages or otherwise.” 

There is no doubt that Congress intended by this en- 
actment to supply the. condition, understood to be inti- 
mated by Chief-Justice Fuller, in the presence of which 
the authority of a State might restrictively act on the 
sale of intoxicating liquors, when manufactured else- 
where and brought within such State, with the same 
effect, and in the same manner, as tho the liquors had 
been there manufactured and were there offered for 
sale, and, hence, were in fact not articles of inter state 
commerce, ‘The enactment, so far as intoxicating 
liquors are concerned, blots out the distinction between 
such articles and those produced in the State, and 
places both to the same extent under the control of 
State legislation. This is clearly what Congress meant 
to do. 

Three questions have arisen in connection with this 
subject that must finally be settled by the Supreme 
Court of the-United States, before the people will know 
exactly what is the state of the law in regard to it. 
One of these questions is, whether that court will re- 
consider, revise and reverse the jndgment rendered last 
April, and thus correct itself. It has the power to do 
this; but it is not at all probable that it will exercise 
the power. That court has, in numerous decisions, as- 
serted and defined the commercial power of Congress 
under the Constitution, and laid down the doctrine 
that, ‘‘ where the subject is national in its character, 
and admits and requires uniformity of regulation, 
affecting alike all the States, such as transportation be- 
tween the States, including the importation of goods 
from one State into another, Congress can alone act 
upon it and provide the needed regulations.” (Bowman 
v. The Chicago. & E. Railway Co., 125, U.S. 507.) The 
court is not likely to recede from or modify this posi- 
tion; and we do not think that it should do so. It is im- 
portant for the peace and quietude of the whole coun- 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


try, and in the interests of impartial and equal justice, 
that commerce ‘‘ between the several States” should be 
under the exclusive control of Congress. The Supreme 
Court has repeatedly emphasized this thought. We 
have no doubt that such is the intent of the Constitu- 
tion. This doctrine is no denial of State rights as re- 
served under that instrument. 

The second question is, whether the act of Congress 
in enacting the Wilson bili is a constitutional exercise 
of its power. The presumption, from the intimation of 
Chief-Justice Fuller, is that the Supreme Court, with a 
proper case before it, would answer this question in the 
affirmative. Yet, with all due respect to the source of 
this intimation, we frankly confess that we can find no 
provision in the Constitution of the United States, ex- 
press or implied, that authorizes Congress, in its discre- 
tion, to grant “ permission” to the States to legislate 
within that domain of commerce which is inter-state in 
its character, and in respect to which, without such leg- 
islation, they would have no such power. We are not 
able to find any such provision, even by the remotest 
bint. 

The third question relates to the construction of the 
Wilson enactment. Judges Foster and Philips, in hold- 
ing the United States Circuit Court in Kansas, recently 
decided that the enactment has no application to State 
laws adopted before its own passage, and that if these 
laws were unconstitutional before the enactment was 
passed, they remain such, and hence are a dead letter, 
really never having had any validity aslaws. Judge 
Stoneman, of the Superior Court in Cedar Rapids in 
Iowa, coincides with this view. Judge Cooley, in his 
‘* Constitutional Limitations,” lays down the principle 
that an unconstitutional act of a legislative body 
“is to be regarded as having never at any time 
been passed and in legal force.” The Supreme Court of 
the United States, referring to the repudiating acts of 
Virginia, declared them to be absolute nullities, and 
not laws at all, because in conflict with the Federal 
Constitution. Judge Leggett, however, of Bloomfield, 
in Iowa, in a recent charge to the grand jury, directed 
the jury to treat the prohibitory statute of that State 
as valid law in full force, and to find indictments under 
it against all persons violating the same; and Judge 
Caldwell, of the United States District Court, rendered 
a decision last week sustaining this view. It seems to us 
entirely clear that the view taken by Judges Foster and 
Philips is correct, The Wilson act, whatever may be its 
effect in respect to State laws enacted subsequently to 
the passage of the act, cannot impart validity to such 
laws previously enacted, and by the Supreme Court of 
the United States declared to be unconstitutiunal at the 
time of their passage. The act, so far as valid at all, 
must operate prospectively, and not retrospectively. 

The interests involved in the ‘original package” 
question, and the conflicting opinions among the people 
in regard to it, strongly suggests that the Supreme Court 
of the United States should, with all due dispatch, con- 
sider the cases alreacy on its docket that involve this 
question, and, if possib'e, remove the present muddle 
and uncertainty in the public mind in respect to it. The 
people need to know exactly what the law is; and as 
matters now stand, the Supreme Court is the only tri- 
bunal that can authoritatively and finally give this in- 
formation. The court has power to advance the “ orig- 
inal package” cases on its docket, and not leave them 
tocome up in their regular order, which might post- 
pone their consideration for some two or three years. 
The public interests will be best saved by an early set- 
tlement of the legal points in dispute. 


Cditorial Uotes. 


THE present issue of THE INDEPENDENT with its increased 
pages and its literary attractions is one of. unusual im- 
portance. We give a symposium on thevery important 
topic of the Inequalities of Taxation, which is one of the 
first to require administrative reform. The writers are ex- 
perts on the subject, who have studied it here in this the 
richest and most taxed State in the Union—George C. 
Holt, Esq., Mr. George S. Coleman, and Roger Foster, Esq. 
We call the especial attention of lovers of good literature 
to the article of Mr. E. D. North, which is to be followed 
by a second, and which gives a number of unpublished let- 
tersof Charles Lamb. We also give a most exquisite pa- 
per by Thomas De Quincey, a perfect gem, entitled ‘‘ The 
Loveliest Sight for Woman’s Eyes.’”’ It will be one of the 
most famous little essays of that magician of the English 
language. Besides these articles, we give a religious paper 
by Dr. Cuyler; a talk about Southern pulpit eloquence, by 
Bishop Tanner; a Norwegian sketch, by Susan Coolidge; a 
discussion of the Ministerial Call, by President Hastings: a 
talk about the Materialism of the age by George P. Lathrop; 
comments on the Irish crusade of Messrs Dillon and O’Brien 
in America, by J. H. Sears; and a description, by E. I. Ste- 
venson, of the old masters just imported by Schaus, The 
poets of the week are R. H. Stoddard, Graham R. Tom- 
son, Clinton Scollard and Miss. M. E. N. Hatheway. 

















WE had something to say, not a very great while ago, on 
the approbations and imprimaturs which bedeck the cover 
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of The American Ecclesiastical Review, and which are 
frequently found, tho seldom in such profusion, on Catho- 
lic publications. The November number of that Review 
takes up the subject, and explains at some length the 
meaning and history of the imprimatur. It tells how the 
Sacred Congregation of the Index at Rome is the principal 
center of censorship of Catholic publications, and explains 
the duty of the censors to examine books, pamphlets and 
newspapers published under Catholic names, and to give 
approval only to such as contain no teaching contrary to 
what is fixed and established in the Catholic Church. The 
censorship does not teach points which have not been fixed 
and which are under discussion, nor any other than theo- 
logical subjects. The office of censor has only to do with 
what is established in the Church. The imprimaturs are 
given not only to books on theology, but to all theological 
periodical publications; and the imprimatur is a protection 
to the reader, who is supposed to need protection. As early 
as 1491 the printers of Venice were informed by the pontif- 
ical rescript that “‘ books treating the Catholic faith and 
ecclesiastical subjects could not be published without hay- 
ing been previously submitted to and having obtained the 
imprimatur of the bishop or vicar-general.’’ After the 
“religious revolution in Germany ”’ the office of censorship 
‘became not only preventive but repressive,” giving rise 
tothe Index Librorum Prohibitorum. The Council of 
Trent made it obligatory that all books on religious topics 
should be submitted to the bishop, and his imprimatur 
must be affixed before publication. We understand that 
this rule still holds, and that it is considered that a Roman 
Catholic is forbidden to pnblish anything on any religious 
subject without the imprimatur. 


WE are not often tempted to print the kind letters sent 
to THE INDEPEND! NT by its personal friends. We receive 
many such, which we greatly value. We venture to print 
the following extracts from a letter received from a gen- 
tleman, a doctor of divinity,who is officially connected with 
one of the largest and best-known universities in the coun- 
try. 

I have no personal acquaintance with you, but the card pub- 
lished years ago by your firm—Bowen & McNamee—that “your 
goods were for sale and not your principles,” greatly interested 
me, and it is among my earliest recollections of events growing 
out of the great anti-slavery contest. Your fight with slavery is 
known to the whole world. e 

Ithink the work lately done by you, which is certainly not 
the least to be mentioned, was your heroic action in regard 
to the ** New Departure” and in behalf of the American Board. 
I honestly believe that Tae INDEPENDENT, guided by your firm 
band—as I happen to know it was—did more to strangle the 
heresy of Future Probation and bring about the results secured 
two weeks ago, at Minneapolis, than all other agencies put to- 
gether. The friends of the Board are immensely indebted to 
THE INDEPENDENT for this magnificent service. 

Not these things alone have you done. You have advocated 
justice and charity toward the Indians, and you have used your 
broadsword to cut up, by the roots, that last abomination and 
blotch on our civilization—Mormonism—whose official end you 
chronicled and set forth in your last issue. With all this you 
have a right to feel an honest satisfaction. 

My trouble now is, not with the past, but about the future. 
Wilt Tat INDEPENDENT be kept in the future on the same track 
when your hands shall lay down its burdens? I dare say you 
know about this and can interpret my reasons for thus address- 
ing you on that important matter. You have stood like a rock 
in defense of the right. Will the paper continue to hold that 
high position? That is on my mind now, and I am only anxious 
about that. 

You will pardon the liberty I take in writing as I hve about 

these things; but they are on my mind and heart, and I could 
not well help giving expression to my feelings as I have. 
In answer to what is said above, about the future of THE 
INDEPENDENT, we will only say, it is not likely it will dis- 
honor its record. Our aim will beto make the paper far 
better in the future—in the directions named above 
—than it ever was in the past. We can see now, bet- 
ter than wecould forty years ago, what is required of 
us, in defense of the right, and what is expected of 
the religious press, particularly, in checking wrong- 
doing in high places, and in promptly and faithfully en- 
couraging all those whose lives have been consecrated to 
every good work. 


WE have received the following communications: 


CHICAGO, Oct. 16th, 1890. 
TO THE PUBLISHER OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir: By direction of the Chicago Methodist Preachers’ 
Meeting, I forward you herewith a copy of a resolution intro- 
duced at its last session by the Rev. L. Curts, and adopted by a 
majority vote. Lam very respectfully yours, 

E. C, ARNOLD. 

Secretary Chicago Methodist Preachers’ Meeting. 
METHODIST PREACHERS’ MEETING, | 
Chicago, Ill., Oct. 18th, 1890. s 

Resolved, That as preachers of the Methodist Episcopa! 
Church, we are the regularly authorized agents for securing sub- 
scriptions for our own Church Aptiedioe®. and cannot consist- 
ently act as agents for other Church periodicals, whether de- 
nominational or prof: ly undenominational. 


esolved, That the New York INDEPENDENT be notified of the 
fact by forwarding to them this resolution. 


Adopted Oct. 18th, 1890. E. C. ARNOLD, Secretary. 
This assumes that THE INDEPENDENT seeks to take the place 
in Methodist families of their own Church periodicals. If 
this were so, such a resolution would be entirely proper. 
But we bave always insisted that a family’s first duty is to 
take its own denominational paper, and have spent thou- 
sands of dollars advertising the fact in Methodist papers. 
Then it should subscribe for a paper that gives the largest. 
and best outlook ou the whole religious and literary world. 
This is what THE INDEPENDENT claims to do; and it is iu 
recognition of this fact that thousands of ministers and 
laymen of the Methodist and other denominations are on 
our lists of subscribers. If the Chicago Preachers’ Meet- 
ing thinks it necessary to pass such a resolution in order to 
protect the publications of its own Church, we beg to as- 
sure it that they are not in need of such protection. Tbey 
are not attacked, and in their own columns they amply viv. 
dicate their ability and faithfulness, As to THE INDE- 
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PENDENT, it will continue to be taken in Methodist fami- 
lies which can afford to subscribe for more than one paper, 
and we sball strive to make it indispensable to all intelli 

gent and well-regulated households. It neither affronts 
nor discourages us t@ have the preachers of any place re- 
solve not to act as our agents. It will not stop the steady 
growth of our subscription list, nor will it induce us to 
give any less attention to questions of interest in Method- 
ism—rather more. But it is not a very narrow policy on the 
part of the Chicago preachers’. 


WE cannot expect every one who has lived under the 
shadow and curse of Mormonism for many years, as has 
the Rev. S.S. Gillespie, of Box Elder, Utah, to believe 
that a revolution has occurred, even when he sees it with 
his eyes. So we are not surprised that he writes us: 

I cannot agree with you that * the Mormon should now be a 
voter in Utah, Idaho,” or anywhere else in the United States. 
Men who will deny their religion in order to practice it cannot 
be trusted. At the first election under the Edmunds-Tucker 
law Apostle Snow told his people, ** Now, as the United States 
had dissolved the corporation of their Church, they could swear 
they did not belong to it, as in the eyes of the law there was no 
Mormon Church.” And this suggestion was acted on by a large 
number, taking the Idaho test oath in order to vote. The man 
who is at the head of this movement, Geo. Q. Cannon, a few 
years ago, when Gen. George R. Maxwell contested his seat in 
Congress, made oath that he was not nor had been living in de- 
fiance of any law of the United States, altho at the time he had 
several wives; and his falsehood and perjury were successful in 
deceiving Congress, and secured his seat for that term. And so 
throughout the whole bistory of the Mormon Church, and espe- 
cially in reference to polygamy, they have been trying to de- 
ceive the world by the most brazen falsehood and perjury. And 
so this is but another trick to deceive. The fact is that a people 
who will renounce a “ sacred tenet of their religion” at the di- 
rection of one foolish old man far gone in his dotage, should 
not be classed with other denominations or counted as citizens, 
as it is but a proof of their subserviency to their priesthood. 


All very good, if the Mormon leaders could go back; but 
they cannot. They would, perhaps, if they could; but a 
stream does not run up-hill. We believe, not them, but 
the logic of events. 


PRETTY much every man has his moods, and we trust it 
was one of John Boyle O’Reilly’s less happy and character- 
istic moods which George P. Lathrop bas exposed in his 
article this week. O’Reilly (people leave off the Mr. be- 
cause they loved him) never would have lost his ‘* ideali- 
ties’? nor become a ‘‘ practical snob,’”’ nor given up his 
“glorious hopes and beliets’’ as illusions if he had lived to 
be as old as Cardinal Manning, however he might now 
and then talk about it. If he ever discovered that ‘‘the 
greedy materialistic element was completely in the 
ascendant” he discovered what is not true, as this most 
heroic age testifies, which values heroism as much as apy 
age in the world’s history. This is no time for ‘“‘a mood 
resembling despair,’’ and we are very slow to believe that 
O’Reilly ever lingered in that mood, however he may 
now and then have fallen into that slough of despond, as 
good men and brave have before him. But they do not 
live in it, nor did O’Reilly. The cure for such pessimism 
which Mr. Lathrop suggests hardly seems to us adequate. 
His first suggestion is an international copyright law, and 
his second that ‘‘ American people take a more genuine 
and vital interest in their own literary and artistic produc- 
tion.” Those are very good suggestions, very important; 
but one Stanley, one Kennan, one Ivins, one Curtis, does 
more still by exemplifying the heroic in adventurous 
achievement, whether in literature, travel or politics. 


WE have received the following letter from J. B. Remen- 
snyder, D.D., Pastor of St. James’s Lutheran Church, New 
York City: 

Ina recent issue of THe INDEPENDENT in an editorial on * Is 
Infant Baptism Declining?” the following statement is made: 

“There are a number of Pedo-Baptist denominations which 
do not report such staustics; for example, the Lutheran body.” 
This to a Lutheran, is a remarkable stdtement. In the paro- 
chial tables of all the Lutheran synods of the United States, 
there is a column headed, “ Infant Baptisms.”’ And, while the 
Lutheran pastor keeps a careful record of his infant baptisms 
with the godparents, in the Church register, he never fails to 
transfer the annual summary to this column in the Synodical 
Minutes. When the General Body convenes these statistics of 
the district synods are tabulated and printed. For example, in 
the Minutes of the General Synod (to which the writer beiongs) 
for 1889,the summary of infant baptisms of the twenty-three 
district synods is given on page 258 as amounting to 10,412, a gain 
of 1,130 over the previous report. The membership of the Gene- 
ral Synod is 146,556, so that the proportion of Infant Baptisms to 
members is one to fourteen, about four times as great as among 
the Congregationalists, where it is one to fifty-five, and more 
than twice as large as in the Presbyterian and Methodist 
Churches, where it is about one to thirty. The General Synod, 
also, it is to be remembered, is almost exclusively an English 
body, so that the proportion of infant baptisms in the German 
Lutheran Synods would no doubt be decidedly larger, and ac- 
cordingly larger than in any Protestant denomination of the 
United States. Your eilitorial very properly and truly remarks 
“that it would be idle to say that there was any probable decline 
in the number of infant baptisms in the various Lutheran 
bodies.” 

But while this is true and just, it is incorrect and unjust to 
the Lutheran Church to state that there exists a remissness or 
indifference as to reporting the statistics of these baptisms. Some 
misleading informant has been followed. The writer has, during 
a ministry of twenty-five years, been a pastor in the three largest 
Lutheran General bodies, and never has he known an exception 
to the rule that these statistics were carefully kept and reported 
and used as a basis for determining the state of religion. Of one 
thing the readers of Tuk INDEPENDENT may rest assured, Infant 
Baptism is not declining in the Lutheran Church. In whatever 
direction any other Protestant denomination may be tending, 
or swinging far and wide, the Lutheran Church holds her anchor 
sure and stedfast. And with her present unanimous return to a 
more positive confessional theology and to her ancient liturg- 
ical usages, it is altogether in keeping that the observance of the 
sacraments, and notably that of Infant Baptism, should be 
rather stricter than looser. In fact. as the writer, an unyield- 








theological trend which it so ably represents and portrays, so no 
American theologian will keep pace with the problems of the 
time, and bave a discriminating view of the Church situation, 
who does not study the attitude of Lutheranism; which, with 
its 50,000,000 members in all languages of Christend tand 
as the immovable conservator of Christian theology and the 
Christian Church. Refusing to revise one word of her confes- 
sions, or to change one of her practices, the Lutheran Church 
confronts this nineteenth century as “ thesame yesterday, to- 
day, and in the time to come.” 

Dr. Remensnyder misunderstands us. We did not charge 
Lutheran pastors with remissness or indifference concern- 
ing reports of infant baptisms. We simply meant to say 
that the Lutheran Church almanacs do not publish the sta- 
tistics of infant baptisms. This is true. Such statistics 
could, of course, be ascertained by collecting the minutes 
of all the Lutheran synods. This would be no small task, 
as there are sixty synods, many of which are independent, 





A MOTION was last week made in the Supreme Court of 
the United States to advance the three habeas-corpus cases 
on its docket growing out of the arrest of the proprietors of 
*“ original package’”’ establishments in Kansas, charged 
with violating the Prohibitory law of that State. Chief- 
Justice Fuller announced the fact that the court would 
take no action on this motioa until the vacancy occasioned 
by the death of Mr. Justice Miller had been filled. The 
legal point involved in these cases is whether the Wilson 
act passed by Congress makes valid and operative the Pro- 
hibitory law of Kansas enacted before the passage of this 
act, and in its terms applicable to the sale of imported 
liquors in the “ original packages’”’ in which they were 
brought into the State, or whether it is necessary to re-en- 
act the Kansas law in order to make it valid under the 
**permission”’ given by the Wilson act. The court, in de. 
ciding this point will have to decide whether the Wilson 
act itself is constitutional, and, if so, then whether it ap 
plies to State laws enacted before its passage, or only to 
those passed afterward. These cases will bring up the 
‘‘ original package” question for full consideration in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Circumstances are 
likely to sharpen the eyes of the court in respect to the 
whole matter. 





... The Lutheran Evangelist regards our communica- 
tions on the downfall of Polygamy as conclusive. Refer 
ring to the point made by Dr. McNiece, that the priesthood 
government of the Mormons is a far greater curse than 
polygamy, it says: 
**But the American people know how to manage a hierarchy. 
They have had more than a hundred years experience in that 
with the Roman Catholic priesthood and have succeeded quite 
well. The main thing has been achieved, namely, that no man 
may violate, with impunity, the law of chastity in the sacred 
names of conscience and religion.” 
We have no immediate concern about the Mormon system 
now that polygamy is abolished. The steady influence of 
Evangelical truth and of the American priuciples of liberty 
will in good time modify the objectionable features of that 
system. 
....General von Moltke, the great German strategist, 
who has just passed bis ninetieth year, of whom it is said 
that ‘‘ he never lost a battle nor blundered in a campaigp,”’ 
being asked whether he believed “tin the coming of uni-. 
versal peace,”’ replied: 
“No, I do not. Man is, unfortunately, a bellicose animal. 
Individual life is a struggle for existence; and so, unfortunate- 
ly, during the last century, national life has been the same. 
But perhaps all this will be changed. Let us hope so, at all 
events.” 
It is the province of Christianity at last to realize this 
hope, and in the end it will doso. The world is moving in 
the direction of ‘‘ universal peace.”’ 


...-After our proud jubiliation over the acquisition of 
Millet’s “‘ Angelus ” to the United States, through the en- 
terprise of the American Art Association which paid the 
astounding price o/ $110,000 for it, it is to go back to France 
after all, the Association having sold it for $150,000. We 
are not surprised that no American competitor was found 
for it to preserve it at such a price to the Metropolitan 
Art Museum or the Corcoran Gallery. Beautiful picture 
as it is, and choicest example of Millet’s work, the price is 
extravagant and exorbitant. We wish, however, that 
the Art Association had been a little more patriotic and a 
little less shifty. 


... Mr. W. W. Ramsay is an English scholar who has 
been devoting a number of years to archeological ex- 
plorations in Asia Minor. His last long letter to The 
Atheneum is dated from Cesarea and the first paragraph 
will interest many of our readers: 

‘In Kaisariyeh (Cesarea) we were most kindly received by the 
American missionaries, and Mr. Headlam, who was suffering 
severely from an illness common among travelersin Asia Minor, 
was taken under their hospitable charge and the care of a local 
physician. In the Eastern country [ was much struck by the 
apparent increase in the numbers and influences of the Arme- 
nian Protestant converts since my visit in 1882.” 


....In reference to the taxation of church property, the 
Herald of this city says: 

* Church property should not be free. The church-building 
should pay for the protection of the law quite as much as the 
counting-house or dwelling of the private gentleman.” 
This is simply just. There is no sufficient reason why 
church property should be exempted from all taxation, 
and thereby an increased tax burden be imposed upon other 
tax-paying property. 


.-+» The New York State Baptist Pastors’ Conference, which 
met in connection with the State Convention in Lockport last 
week, received a deputation from the Presbyterian Synod 
of New York, asking their aid in an effort to require tne 
teaching of the essential doctrines of religion and Chris- 
tian morals in the public schools. A report was adopted 
by an emphatic rising vote declining to accede to the re- 


do with inculcating religious doctrines. That agrees with 
the view frequently expressed by THE INDEPENDENT. 


-..-Among the reasons offered by the minority of the 
Committee of the Cleveland, O.,Congregational Conference 
against licensing Miss Breckenridge to preach, the most 
curious was that there are sufficient men to exercise the 
office. Very true, if they only would. And so there are 
sufficient men to act as postmasters, clerks in Washing- 
ton, salesmen, and delegates to the Methodist General Con- 
ference. That argument is often in mind, but not often 
openly avowed as a reason for shutting women out of use- 
ful and remunerative employment. 


....The Columbian Fair must not be opened on Sundays. 
This is the clear demand of public sentiment, as voiced 
East and West, North and South. Senator Hawley, who 
was President of the Centennial Commission of 1876, says, 
on this point, that to keep open on Sunday “ would be con- 
trary to the principles and the basis of the government of 
this country,” and to the “Christian senfiment of the 
country,” and would be a “ precedent which would result 
in the opening of all kinds of exhibitions on Sunday.” 


...-A judge in this State who has reached the age of sev- 
enty years, has four sisters in good health, one of whom is 
ninety, another eighty-seven, a third eighty-five, and the 
fourth eighty-two, the aggregate ages of all put together 
being 414 years. A brother bas recently died at the age of 
eighty-three. A man who inherits such a constitution 
might expect to be fit for judicial duty for some years after 
the law vot only permits but requires him to withdraw. 


.. -Mr. Nicholas Quackenbos, who has been the accuser 
of Dr. Rylance, the rector of St. Mark’s parish in this city, 
and was prosecuted for libel and allowed the suit to go 
against him by default, is reported as taking back all his 
charges against the rector, and admitting that he had been 
grossly deceived by lying witnesses. This ends the whole 
question creditably to Dr. Rylance. All people ought to 
rejoice in such a result. 


....- Senator Sherman has the art of saying a great deal in 
a few words, and of this fact he gives conspicuous proof 
when, in a recent speech,he said: ‘‘We want duties enough 
to protect home industries, but not enough to enable them 
to combine and extort unreasonable prices.”” The former, 
and not the latter, is the true idea of protection; and this 
is just what a Republican Congress has sought to gain in 
the new Tariff law. 


-...We knew it was predestined that C. F. Thwing, 
D.D., of Minneapolis, was to be a college president. He 
has had college on the brain ever since he left college. 
When a theological student he was always writing on col- 
lege questions, and he has kept it up ever since. It would 
be difficult to make a better selection through the country 
for the President of Adelbert College, Cleveland, O., which 
he has accepted. 


.. .-That was an interesting Sabbath, a few weeks ago in 
Scotland, when fifty four United Presbyterian and Free 
Presbyterian pastors exchanged pulpits by concerted ar- 
rangement. It shows that the wall is breaking down ke- 
tween these two bodies. Now we would like to see such an 
exchange between pastors of these two Churches and the Es- 
tablished Church of Scotland. That would have even more 
significance. : 


*....Mr. Gladstone, in his speech at Dundee, said that our 
new Tariff law would not hurt England much after all, 
and that the American people are to be the greatest suffer- 
ers from the new law. Such speeches, even from a Glad- 
stone, sound rather fussy on this side of the water. The 
American people are not likely to be disturbed by them. 
They know too well what Protection practically means in 
this country, 


...»The Russian Pole isin a bad way. If he remains at 
bome he is taxed and oppressed to the verge of despair—or 
Siberia; andif he tries to leave the country he is shot. 
That was the fate of three hundred Poles who tried the 
other day to escape to Prussia, with the intention of emi- 
grating to America. The coast guard was on the watch, 
and six men, two women and one child were killed by the 
guard. 


....1t is reported that the authorities in Brazil propose 
to invite Dom Pedro to return to that country, and intend 
to send a man-of-war for him to bring him back with 
honor. This would be a tribute of respect for him not 
usual in the history of deposed sovereigns. The ex-Em-. 
peror has lost his throne, but he has not ceased to deserve 
the kindly feelings of the nation over which he once ruled. 


...-The Albany Law Journal, in an admirable notice of 
the late Mr. Justice Miller, says: ‘‘The death of Mr. Jus- 
tice Miller has removed the most conspicuous legal figure 
in the United States.’’ The record of twenty-eight years, 
during which he sat on the bench of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, abundantly sustains this estimate of his 
character and position. 


...-It is understood that the President does not intend 
to take any positionin regard to Minister Mizner’s con- 
duct in the matter of General Barrunda, until all the 
facts in the case have been officially ascertained and estab- 
lished. This is the reasonable course, especially as upon 
the face of the case there seems to have been no fault on 
the part of Minister Mizner. 


...-The venerable Senator Morrill, of Vermont, who has 
passed his eightieth year, is the third man who has been 
elected for a fifth term in the Senate of the United States. 
Fhe other two were Benton, of Missouri, and Anthony, of 
Rhode Island. IfSenator Morrill shall live to complete his 
fifth term, he will have been a member of the Senate for 
thirty years. 


....-Surrogate Ransom deserves the thanks of the public 
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they made against the estate they appr ised. These 
charges were exorbitant and unwarranted, and the Surro- 
gate refused to allow them, administering a wholesome 
rebuke to the men who were so careless of the trust com- 
mitted to them. 


...The political friends of Mayor Gleason. of Long 
Island City, gave bim an ovation after his five days’ impris- 
onment,which ought to have been five months, The Mayor 
is simply a bully and a slugger, who did not get anything 
like what he deserved for his crime; and to hovor him after 
bis release from imprisonment was to the last degree in- 
decent. 


....We heartily welcome tour Irish members of Parlia- 
ment—Messrs. O’Brien, Dillon, Sullivan and Harrington— 
who arrived inthis country last Sunday. They say frankly 
that they have come tocollect money from Irish Americans 
to help them carry out their Parliamentary campaign. It 
is a proper object, and we hope they will get what they ask 
for. 


....Mayor Fitler is anxious that another count should be 
taken of Philadelphia’s population. One of his reasons for 
thinking the Census defective is that it was taken at the 
“wrong time.” We aresurprised that the Mayor did not 
know that the date is fixed by law. June may be bad for 
cities, but it is a good time for the rural districts. 


....dudge Sherwin, of Mason City in Iowa, holds that the 
law of that State is applicable to the sale of imported 
liquors in the original packages, notwithstanding the re- 
cent decision of the United States Circuit Courtin Kansas, 
and instructed the grand jury to act accordinyly in finding 
indictments. 


.... The Dutch Parliament has, for a second time within 
two years, declared William III, King of Hoiland, who is 
now seventy-three years old, incapable of conducting the 
government by reason of physical inability. This makes 
a regency necessary, probably during the remainder of his 
life. 


....-For only two years in the last thirty years have the 
Democrats had the majority in the Senate of the United 
States. These two years embraced the sessions of the Forty- 
sixth Congress. The Senate will, undoubtedly, remain Re- 
publican for many years to come. 


....General Butler, while on his way to inspect bis min- 
ing property in the West, recently told the people of Sr. 
Louis that heis ‘“‘a Protectionist from head to heel,” and 
also expressed the conviction that the new Tariff law “ will 
never be substantially altered.” 


...-Ex-President Cleveland, who, at the last term of the 
court, was admitted to practice in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, last week made his maiden speech be- 
fore the court, and naturally drew a crowd both to see and 
hear bim. 


...-Many of the Catholic papers have been quite severe 
in their criticisms of Archbishop Ireland for his kind words 
toward the American public school system, He is reported 
assaying that he will give them five years to catch up with 
him. 


.... What can be more exquisite than the last paragraph 
of De Quincey’s delightful paper in this week’s INDEPEND 
ENT? We are proud to have secured such’ a gem for THE 
INDEPENDENT. 


....The War Department has settled two dates. The 
War of the Rebellion began April 15th, 1861, the day of the 
first call for volunteers, and it ended May Ist, 1865. 








Ir we take out of the Gospel system the sufferings of 
Christ, or remove from these sufferings their expiator, 
character as a sacrifice for sin, we radically change the 
whole system in thought, and produce a system essentially 
different from the one stated in the Bible. 


....A guilty couscience compelled Judas to say: ‘‘I have 
betrayed innocent blood.”” He, however, did not repent of 
his sin, as Peter did of his denials, or seek the forgiveness 
of God. He hanged himself in the bitterness of remorse, 
and “went to his own place,’”? which certainly was not 
Heaven. 


....Avarice, thievery, betrayal, remorse, suicide, and 
finally, eternal damnation are the six categories that sum 
up the history of Judas Iscariot, of whom Jesus said: 
**Good for that man were it if he had never been born.”’ 
This Judas, as a monumental warning to the race, will live 
in the memory of man as long as the world stands. 


...-That Pilate, in consigning Jesus to the cross, knew 
that he was condemning an innocent person, is shown by 
his own confession when he washed his hands before the 
people, and said: “‘I aminnocent of the blood of this just 
person.’”’ He was himself a selfish and bad man, and 
withal afraid of the Jews, and, hence, he yielded to their 
clamor for the death of Jesus, and gave sentence against 
him. 


....Dr. Lunemann in his Commentary on Hebrews refers 
to the passage in which Christ is said to have passed into 
Heaven as our ‘** forerunner” or harbinger, and says that 
this passage of Christ thither is ‘‘in our interest, or for our 
eternal welfare—ramely, to obtain pardon for us, to repre- 
scnt us in the presence of God, and to open up for us an 
entrance into Heaven itself.’”’” The Christian has in Christ 
a glorious Friend in Heaven. 


....Jderemy Taylor well says: 

‘*In all our doubts we shall have a resolution from Heaven or 
some of its ministers, if we have recourse thither for a guide, 
and be not hasty in orr discourses, or inconsiderate in our pur- 
poses, or rash in judgment.” 

The moral and spiritual temper of the mind and heart has 
much to do with the question of doubte, in respect alike 
to their existence and their solytion. 
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SUNDAY, the 19th of October, 1890, will always be regard- 
ed as a memorable day in the history of Scandinavian 
America, for thea was laid the corner-stone of the first 
Danish church editice on Long Island. While the Norwe- 
gians and the Swedes of Brooklyn have for several years 
occupied commodious houses of worship, their Danish 
brethren have been forced to content themselves with a 
room adjoining the residence of their rector, the Rev. Rob- 
ert Anderson. Two years ago, however, the Danish Gov- 
ernment, through the efforts of the Danish Minister to this 
country, Count von Spouneck, appropriated 8,000 kr. (circa 
$2,000) for the benefit of the Brooklyn congregation, which 
sum was increased by the donations of several of our 
Danish citizens. Several months ago ground was broken 
in the rear of the rectory, on Ninth Street and Third 
Avenue, and the work has progressed so far that the walls 
and roof are already up. 

On Sunday morning the Dannebrog, the Danish national 
flag, was raised over the entrance of the new building; 
and by eleven o’clock fully a hundred and fifty Scandina- 
vians and one American, the writer of this article, had as- 
sembled in the room,which was for the last time to be used 
for a religiousservice. The scene was a strange one. The 
rear wall had been torn down, and through the opening 
could be seen the bare walls and dirt floor of the new 
sanctuary. The congregation, many of them impelled by 
the dampness to keep on their hats, were seated on deal 
chairs; while the pastor, in his long black gown and 
white ruff, walked among them, making the final arrange- 
ments. Altar and pulpit there were none, their place being 
taken by an extra chair; everything, in fact, showed the 
temporary nature of the place. The faces of the people 
were strongly Scandinavian, serious and devout, showing 
p'ainly their owners’ interest in the-occasion. It would 
have required no wide stretch of the imagination to carry 
the whole scene back to old Denmark, where the thoughts 
of many were doubtless fixed. After a brief service, con- 
sisting of several hymns—sung per force without accompa- 
niment—the Gospel, the Creed, and a prayer, Pastor An- 
derson made a few remarks appropriate to the occasion, 
dwelling on the truth that this new house of wood and 
stone was merely an outward siga of the great Church of 
God, which is in the hearts of all true Christians. The 
address was manly and earnest, the words evidently com- 
ing from the good man’s heart. 

On the conclusion of the regular service, the rector, after 
explaining the real object of the meeting, proceeded to 
read a short but able summary of Scandanavian Church 
work in America, some of the facts in which may be of in- 
terest tothe readers of this journal. Owing to the inti- 
mate relations existing between Denmark and Holland 
during the seventeenth century, many Scandinavian sea- 
men joined the crews sailing to the colony of New Am- 
sterdam, and asearly as 1617 several Danes were settled on 
Manhattan Island. This first Scandinavian settlement 
in the East seems to have suffered no loss on the transfer 
of the province to England, and by 1704 its importance 
warranted the erection of a handsome church of stone, on 
the corner of Broadway and Rector Street. Here regular 
services were held in the Danish language until the prop- 
erty was sold to Trinty Church, the present churchyard 
occupying the site of the early building. The subsequent 
history of this Danish parish is not referred to in the 
sketch, and it is probable that its members were absorbed 
by other sects. There are at present two large Swedish 
churches in New York, and much good work is done among 
the Scandinavian sailors and immigrants by regularly ap- 
pointed missionaries. Some few traces of the earlier 
Danish settlementin New York remain, the most interest- 
ing of which is a large monument in Trinity churchyard, 
erected to the memory of a postmaster on St. Thomas, who 
died there in the middle of the last century. An examina- 
tion of the first Directory published in New York shows 
many names of unmistakably Danish origin, prominent 
among which is that of Hansen. New Yorkers may be 
surprised, too, to learn that in 18—, a chair of Scandina- 
vian languages and literatures was established at the Uni 
versity of the City of New York (not Columbia College, as 
Pastor Anderson stated) the first and only incumbent be- 
ing Paul C. Sinding. Tne further development of Scandi- 
navian studies in the East was left to the older college, 
where lectures on the languages of the Northare regularly 
delivered. The chief interest in these branches, however, 
centers in the West, whither the stream of Scandinavian 
immigration tends. Many towns of Iowa, Minnesota and 
Dakota are made up almost entirely of members of this 
race, and several colleges exist, where Danish or Swedish 
is the language of the class-room. Prominent among these 
is Luther College, in Iowa, where many Scandinavian 
students are prepared for Church work among their coun- 
trymen. 

But to return to the ceremonyin Brooklyn, from which 
the Pastor’s sketch has led us faraway. On the conclu- 
sion of the reading, the customary tin box was produced, 
and alist of its contents read. These consisted of the first 
Bible used by the church, the historical sketch, several 
American and Scandinavian newspapers and otber articles 
of contemporary interest. The vestry then, headed by the 
rector, walked through the new building to the farther cor- 
ner, where an opeping had been made, in which the box 
was placed, after a few words of consecration.  Altho it 
may seem to many a trifle illogicat to lay a corner-stone 
after the building has been erected, in this particular case 
tbe advantage of such a plan was very obvious, for the rain 
poured down in torrents during the simple ceremony. 
Before dismissing the congregation, the rector announced 
that a bazar would be held in the church in Noyember, 








prior to the consecration, to help pay off the debt of $4,000 
still remaiving. 

No element in our foreign population is esteemed more 
highly than the Davisb. In intelligence, industry ang 
economy, this people is excelled by no other, while their 
devotion to their new country may serve as a useful lesson 
to many of our native-born citizens. Altho desiring to 
worship in their own tongue and after their own manner, 
they invariably show a remarkable readiness in acquiring 
the English language for the necessities of daily inter- 
course. [tis heartily te be hoped that this, their latest re- 
ligious effort will be crowned with the success it deserves, 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE, New York CIry. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


The Christian Observer of Louisville,is satisfied after 
an examination of the census returns of the population of 
various citiesin the South,that the growth of the member- 
ship of the Southern Presbyterian Church in those cities 
has been almost if not quite as large as that of the popula- 








-tion. 


. ». We have received an appeal from the Rev. Matteo 
Prochet, President of the Board of Evangelization of the 
Waldensian Church of Italy, askiog for contributions from 
the friends of Hvangelical truth for the evangelizing work 
of that body. This ancient Church now has 41 ordained 
pastors, 9 evangelists, 64 teachers, and 16 colporteurs and 
Bible readers, with 44 churches, 53 stations, and 4,428 com- 
muonicants. 


-.»-The ninth annual Baptist Congress will be held No- 
vember 11-13th in New Haven, Conn. Among the subjects 
and speakers are the following: “* Proposed Basis of Chris- 
tian Union”: C. D’W. Bridgman, D.D., T. T. Eaton, D.D..: 
“Municipal Government ”’: the Rev. Francis Bellamy, the 
Rev. Leighton Williams; “ International and Independent 
Systems of Sunday-school Lessons”: E. A. Woods, 
D.D., Warren Randolph, D.D., Prof. S. Burnham, 
“Race Problem of the South”: J.C. Long, DD., H.L. 
Wayland, DD.; “Enlarged Church Work in Cities”’: 
the Rev. R. H. Conwell, A. G. Lawson, D.D., John Hump- 
stone, D.D.; ‘Divine Immanence in Recent Theology”: 
A. H. Strong, D.D., P. S. Moxom, D.D. 


...-The Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill, has 
joined the college missionary movement. Last June Com- 
mittees appointed by each of the four Christian Associations 
of the University, organized as the Missionary Board of 
Control for 1890-91. In them was vested the conduct of 
the movement here. This included the raising of the 
money necessary to support a graduate of the Northwestern 
University as a foreign missionary, and the selection of the 
missionary and the field. The students’ missionary mass 
meeting, addressed by Chaplain McCabe, October 15th, was 
large and enthusiastic. Already $625 of the $1,000 needed 
is provided for, and the rest is sure tocome. The mission- 
ary and the field are still to be chosen; the missionary will 
be sent through the Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Churcn. 


-..-In Germany, at any rate, the expression ‘poor 
preacher’”’ contains as much fact as alliteration. Nohighly 
salaried positions are open even for the most eloquent,as is 
the case in England and America, while the rank and file 
of the ministry must look closely to their pennies. A Ger- 
man General Superintendent, the highest Protestant 
Church official, seldom receives as much as ten thousand 
marks (one mark 24 cents), altho the Catholic bishops, 
whose salaries are determined by an especial agreement 
between the State and the Vatican, receive 24,000 marks, 
and the archbishop receives 36,000. Asa result of the agi- 
tation of the last few years, the State is beginning to pay 
the Protestant pastors better salaries, and in general to 
furnish more means for Church work. This has been done 
most systematically in Wiirtemburg, where Protestant 
pastors receive larger salaries than elsewhere in Germany. 


.... The Extra-Cent-a-Day plan of raising money for for- 
eign missions is said to be working admirably. The first 
band was formed in the Congregational church at Newton 
Center, Mass., in November last. Mr. S. F. Wilkins, of 
that town, is the author of the plan, and is successfully 
pushing it, largely at his own charges. He has started a 
little monthly, the first number of which is before us. It 
is called The Extra-One-Cent-a-Day Band. We copy the 
following paragraph from it: 


“Tt was not intended to interfere with other ways of giving 
and therefore only an extra cent a day was called for, ani sim- 
ple ways were suggested for saving that small amount. The 
Band started with about forty members, of both sexes and all 
ages, and its memtership has increased to one hundred and six- 
teen. It will give in a year, with its present membership, $423.- 
40—all extra, one-half going to the foreign work through tbe 
American Board, and one-half to the work in our own land, 
through the several Congregational societies for home work.” 


There are now twenty-three such bands. 


...-In this way Wiiliam Wright, D.D., Secretary of the 
British Bible Society, outlines in The Sunday-Schoo, 
Times, the rapid growth of missions in China: 


“The enormous increase in the number of missionaries was 
very striking. There were present [at the Shanghai Missionary 
Conference] about 482 members as compared with 129 at the 
previous Conference, in 1877. Indeed, there are more mission- 
aries at the Conference than were in all China at the date of 
the previous Conference. There are now over 1,300 missionaries 
in China, representing forty-two organizations, besides individ- 
ual workers who belong tonoorganiZation. The increase in the 
number ot converts keeps pace with the increase of missionaries 
in 1877 there were a little more than 18,000 communicants, at the 
end of last year they numbered 57,287; and their contributions in 
support of the religion which they had just adopted were 
$36,884.54, which is almost at the rate of adollar each. Statistics 
urnished to the Conference show that there are in Cnina 520 
organized churches, of which 9 are entirely self-supporting, and 
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49 partially so. There are 61 hospitals, in which, during last 
year, 548,439 wretched sufferers felt the beneficent influence of 
Christian missionary doctors.” . 


.. With the valuable assistance of such powerful friends 
as "the Emperor and the Empress, Caprivi, Moltke, Wal- 
derse2, and others high in rank and authority, the Berlin 
City Mission Society can feel encouraged in its renewed 
efforts systematically and successfully to evangelize the 
masses of the German capital. }robably nowhere is the 
Gospel messenger more needed than there. Dr. Déllinger 
claimed that Berlin was the most wicked city on the globe, 
not even being outranked in this regard by Paris. The 
growth of Berlin into a world city of a million and a half 
bas been so rapid that the growth of churches has been 
nothing at all proportionally; and, literally, hundreds of 
thousands must forego Gospel privileges simply because 
there are not churches and pastorsenough. From a recent 
appeal to the Parliament, signed by the most prominent 
men of the metropolis, it appears that the average annual 
increase in the population is 50,000, and of the 700,000 who 
have settled ih Berlin between 1870 and 1890, fully eighty- 
five per cent. are Protestants. In these twenty years only 
five new Protestant churches have been built; and from 
1875 to 1890, during which the population increased half a 
million, only two churches were built. Three of the par- 
ishes nnmber each 100,000 souls and over, one even 130,000; 
seven parishes number each 50,000 to 100,000, and for each 
there is but one church. 


..In these columns appeared recently a paragraph 
stating that the Chicago Presbytery had petitioned the 
Board of Education of that city to make an order to have 
the Bible read in the public schools. Our authority was 
the Associated Press. We have been assured, however, that 
the statement is not correct. A petition to this effect was 
offered at the meeting of the Presbytery, not for adoption, 
but simply for the signatures of such as chose to sign it. 
A correspondent writes us: 


{ would add that, judging from the tone of the sermons of 
some of our ministers, it is not likely that ary such action will 
be taken by Presbytery. Last Sunday morning the Rev. H. T. 
Miller said at the Fifth Church: 

“The Bible is the most inflammable wood in the public 
schools. A Bibleless school is not necessarily a godless school. 
The Church will attend to the religious work. The school is not 
the best place in which to teach the Bible. I say this tho there 
is not a chapter or verse that is not written in gold in my heart 
and mind. The American people want fair play. Therefore 
take the Bible out and give the tax-payers their rights.” 


At the evening service of the Third Church Dr. J. L. With- 
row, the pastor, said: 


“We would express our earnest hope that all distinctive 
teaching of religion might be forbidden in the free schools. 
That the reading of the Bible is of the nature of distinctive 
religious teaching not ope can deny. And because there are 
tax-paying Jews and infidels, who object to the Bible, I would 
urge, on the ground of fair play, that it be not read, but that 
all religious teaching be intrusted to the home, the Church and 
the Sunday-school.”’ 


..At the annual meeting of the Baptist Pastors’ Confer- 
ence of the State of New York, heldin Lockport, Oct. 28th- 
29th, the Rev. Anthony H. Evans, pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Lockport, and the Rev. E. P. Marvin, 
pastor of the Calvary Presbyterian Church of that city, 
were introduced as a special committee to call the atten- 
tion of the Conference to the action taken by the Presby- 
terian Synod of New York as to religion and public edu- 
cation, and to request the Conference to appoint a commit- 
tee to represent it in aconference on this subject, to be 
held in New York City, Nov. 17th, 1890. After a spirited 
speech by the Rev. F. W. Anderson, of Rochester, who 
argued that Baptists had ever been opposed to the Union 
of Church and State, and to the inculcation of religious 
truth by instructors employed by the State, the request 
was referred toa special committee. The report of this 
committee,formulated and read by the Rev. F.W . Anderson, 
was unanimously adopted by the Conference, the chairman 
calling for a rising vote. The report is appended: 


I, Resolved, That, as American citizens, we unanimously and 
heartily indorse and uphold the free public school system, as, 
next to the Christian religion, the greatest bulwark of our liber- 
ties. 

Il. Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the Synod of New 
York of the Presbyterian Church, for their courtesy in present- 
ing tous their Report on Religion and Public Education, and 
in asking our co-operation in the securing of the objects recom- 
mended therein, and that we take this opportunity of express- 
ing our hearty Christian affection for them. 

IIL. Resolved, That we cannot, however, unite with them in 
their attempt to secure religious instruction in the public 
schools, and this for the following reasons: 

1, We believe that it is a manifest injustice to tax those who do 
not believe in religion for the maintenance of schools in which 
are taught religious principles, which they do not wish their 
children to learn; and, further, that the inauguration of such a 
system of religious teaching in our public schools forms a valid 
’ argument for the division of the school funds with those who 
might not relish such teaching, thus resulting eventually in 
State support of schools in which the creeds of Agnosticism, 
Buddhism, Confucianism, Judaism or Romanisi. might be 
taught. 

2. We believe that the State ought not to teach religion, be- 
cause this would mean, in our age, religious instruction by 
unregenerate persons, who do not know what true religion is, 
and whose instruction would in large degree be marked by hy- 
pocrisy, formalism, irreverence and error. We do not wish 
such persons to instruct our children religiously. The State 
should teach only that on which all are agreed, and should not 
invade matters of conscience or religious opinion. If the State 
may teach religion in schools the State may teach religion in 
churches of her own establishment. It is only on this broad 
ground that we can oppose those who would subtly instill Ro- 
Pai or the creed of agnosticism into our public instruc- 
tion. 

3. We thus re-affirm the grand old Baptist doctrines of soul 
liberty for all men as well as ourselves, and of the non-interfer- 
ence of the State with the Church in her peculiar function of 
teaching religion. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








MISSION WORK IN HAINAN. 


BY J. STEWART HAPPER. 





HAINAN is an island which forms part of the Kwang 
Tung or Canton province of China. It is a distinctively 
tropical island; but the climate is more temperate than 
that of the mainland, its insular position moderating the 
burning heat of the sun. From north to south the extent 
of the island is one hundred and fifty-miles, while its width 
averages one hundred miles. A backbone ridge of moun- 
tain in the south and east is covered with a dense growth 
of valuable timber, while the rocks contain mines of gold, 
silver and copper. The jevel coasts and rolling land in the 
north and west are fertile, and well adapted to agricul- 
ture. Live hogs are raised in great quantities for export 
to China. As Formosa has been called the ‘granary of 
China,’”’ Hainan can be called the ‘‘ pig market ” of the 
Empire; thus from her two island possessions the staples 
of diet, rice and pork, are provided for China. 

As the island is separated by a strait, only sixteen miles 
wider, from the mainland, Chinese settlers early migrated 
from the coast,and the population at present consists of three 
principal divisions: the Chinese proper, the half-civilized 
aborigines, and the wild aborigines, with all variety of 
gradations between these classes due to the different de- 
grees of intermingling which exist in different parts of the 
island. Among the Chinese proper several different dia- 
lects the—Hakka the Mandarin, the Cantonese—are all rep- 
resented, tho the most universal tongue is a Hainanese 
modification ot the Fuhkien dialect. The original colonists 
came from the Fuhkien provinces, somethree or four hun- 
dred years ago. The aborigines speak a variety of dia- 
lects, which have been classified to some extent by the 
missionaries, and named King toa-loi, Tam-chau loi, etc. , 
loi being the term by which the aborigines are locally des 
ignated. Their origin has not yet been agreed upon by an- 
thropologists, but in general appearance they resemble the 
tribes of the Malay peninsula. Many curious customs ob- 
tain among them, one of which is the tattooing of the face 
of a bride after a pattern furnished by the groom! Whether 
this;is for purposes of identification or glorification, explor- 
ers have not stated. The Lois are intractable by nature, but 
Chimese rule is now becoming more general, and Chinese 
dress and customs are gradually supplanting the original 
customs of these natives. 

With this brief description of the island, the narrative 
of mission work there will be better understood. Over two 
hundred years ago the Jesuits commenced a work of evan- 
gelizing the island; but all that remains of their labors is 
the graveyard near the city of Kiungchau, where lie three 
Jesuit missionaries, and about three hundred nominal 
Catholics, the descendants of the converts. The first Prot- 
testant missionary work was commenced by Mr. C. C. 
Jeremiassen in 1881. This man isathoroughly consecrated 
layman, who originally occupied a somewhat subordinate 
position in the Chinese Customs service. When the writer 
was in Canton Mr. Jeremiassen was a regular attendant at 
the union service held on Sunday evenings, and soon after 
that time he gave up his secular work, and determined to 
work among the Chinese as an independent, self-supporting 
missionary. He first went to Formosa; but, deciding to 
increase his usefulness by studying medicine, he returned 
to Canton, studied under Dr. J. G. Kerr, of the Canton 
hospital, and, on the completion of his studies, felt the more 
pressing need of Hainan, and went there. He made several 
journeys through and about the island, on one of which he 
was accompanied by the Rev. B.C. Henry, D.D. Nodoa, a 
large market town, is the center of an extensive Hakka 
settlement, and in 1884 a chapel was opened here and a 
native preacher was placed in charge. In May, 1885, nine 
converts were baptized by the Rev. H. V. Noyes, of the 
Canton Mission, who visited the island for that purpose. 
Tn the latter part of this same year,the Presbyterian Board 
appointed Dr. McCandliss, and the Rev. F. P. Gilman and 
wife for work in Hainan, and Mr. Jeremiassen was also 
connected with the mission at Canton. Soon after the ar- 
rival of the new missionaries, persecution broke out and 
the work was interfered with; but great progress 
was made in 1887, when the Chinese troops, sent to 
quell the turbulent tribes, were seized with fever, and but 
for the efficient aid of Mr. Jeremiassen would have perished 
in great numbers. The grateful general gave $600 for the 
erection of a hospital building in Nodoa; but the superior 
officer at Canton sent a telegram ordering the building to 
be destroyed, and warnivg the general to have no further 
intercourse with the missionaries. This was the beginning 
of a series of persecutions, tending toward the expulsion of 
the missionaries; but they have been firm, and the building 
at Nodoa still stands. A site bought at Kiungchau has 
not been built upon, owing to trouble with the authorities, 
but a chapel has been opened there, and hospital work is 
carried on in both places, and there are in all twenty com- 
municants. In addition to the need in Hainan, it has been 
found that the peninsula of Lui-chau, opposite Hainan, 
where mission work has not yet been attempted by Protest- 
ants, can best be worked from Hainan, as the language 
spoken is a variety of Hainanese. 

In view of the difficulties attending the work, the prog- 
ress made has been most cheering. The people are more 
progressive, and decidedly less abusive than the Chinese 
of the mainiand, and present more encouragement to the 
efforts made on their behalf. Of the million and a half of 
people only a small fraction have heard the Gospel, while 
the possibility of preaching it tothem is not limited, as 
even the Lois understand the Hainanese, and Chiuese rule 
now makes it comparatively safe to traverse all parts of the 
island. With the exception of these missionaries of the 
Presbyterian Board, there is no organized work carried on 
in Hainan. 
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Missions. Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BARSS, Wa.rer, inst. Nov. ist, Geneva, N. Y. 
BREED, Josera B., Brooklyn, N. Y., died Oct. 25th, aged 88. 
CAULKINS, T. V., Chippewa Falls, Wis., resigns. 


ELLIS, Franx M,, Baltimore, Md., recalled to Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Mass. 


HERRICK, J. R., Wayne, Me., resigns. 

HOLLOWAY, E. 8., Sherburr Falls, Mass., called to New York 
City, N. Y. 

HOLT, L. H., inst. Nov. 24, Topeka, Kan. 

MARKLAND, W: T., Lawrenceburg, Ind., accepts call to Cam- 
bridge City, Ind. 


MOWER, I. B., Kennebunkport, Me., withdraws his resigna- 
tion. 


MYLES, GuTHetig, inst. Nov. Ist, Rutherford, N. J. 
PELTZ, G. A., D.D., Pilgrim ch., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 


ROSS, Waurer, Arlin ington e and Hetland, accepts call to Center- 
ville and Beresfo: 


STETSON, W. C., Eden, Me., resigns.” 


VAN DOREN, DeWrrrT., San Francisco, Cal., 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


VAN HORN, W. L., inst. Nov. Ist, Fargo, N. D. 

WYMAN, C. H., inst. Nov. Ist, South Glen Falls, N. Y. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 

BATTEY, Grorae J., Canova, §. D., resigns. 


aes hae Tomas J., Mukwonago, accepts call to Waupun, 
is. 


BRYAN, GeorGe A., Scotland, Conn., resigns. 
BUNNELL, Joun J., Douglas, Mich., resigns. 


Came. GEORGE A., Villard, called to Second ch., Brainerd, 
nn. 


CLARK, Orvitxe C., Providence, ILl., resigns. 

COLTON, ALFRED E., Galesburg, II1!., called to Patchogue, L. I. 

DAVIS, Josepa W., Neligh, Neb., accepts call to Keosauqua, 
Ta. 

DAVIES, THomas V., Westmoreland, Kan., resigns. 

DICKINSON, GEorGe L., Alma, Neb., called to Whately, Mass. 

GEDDES, Joan F. B.A., accepts call to Coventryviille, N. Y, 

HILTON, WILutamM H., Coilege Springs, [a., resigns. 

HULLINGER, FRANK W., Windsor, Mo., resigns. 

SILVER, WILLIAM, Ashland, accepts call to Grand Rapids, 

8. 


accepts call to 


KLOCK, Epwin J., Pawlet, Vt., resigns. 

LEW1S, THomas J., South West Harbor, Me., resigns. 

LONG, Harry B., Iowa Falls, Ia., accepts call to Woodstock, Il. 
MACY, Herspert, Merriam Park ch., St. Paul, Minn., resigns. 
MANN, WILLIAM G., inst. Nov. 2d, Pueblo, Col. 


MARKWICK, W. F., St. John St. Meth. Episcopal ch., New 
Haven, called to Ansonia, Conn. 


MATHER, WALLACE E., Paris, N. Y. 


NORRIS, Krnasuay F., Minneapolis, Minn., called to Lake Lin- 
den, Mich 


OTTMAN, Hawn A.. inst. Nov. Ist, Elmira, N. Y. 


PINKERTON, WILLIAMB., Andover Theo. Sem., accepts call to 
Waverly, la. 


ROBINSON, James M., Fort St. ch., Detroit, Mich., resigns. 


met CHARLES H. » Westford, accepts call to Townsend, 
ass 


SAGE, CHARLEs, J., Granite Fails, Minn., accepts call to Uni- 
tarian ch., Sioux Falls, 8. D. 


SCHOPPE, W. GLEASON, Neponset, called toCharlestown, Mass. 
STEARNS, W. F., inst. Oct. 28th, Hartford, Vt. 
THOMAS, Tuomas P., inst. Nov. Ist, Huntsburg, Ohio. 


THWING, CHARLES F., Plymouth ch., apres. F Minn., be- 
comes president of ‘Adelbert College, Cleveland, O. 


WALKER, THEODORE C., Keosauqua, Ia., accepts call to Au- 
rora, Mo. 


WEBSTER, FRANKLIN G., Posaste, N. J., accepts call to Pres. 
ch., American Fork, Utab 


WICKETT, RICHARD, Chepachet, R. I., called to Cobden, I]. 
wie. Sera M., Alexandria, Minn., called to Grand Forks, 


WOOD, CHARLES F., Olivet ch., San Francisco, Cal., resigns. 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 


BOWERS, E. B., Le Claire, goes to Marshalltown, Ia. 

BUCHANAN, W. L., Bedford, goes to Milton, Kv. 

GATES, Erkert, Perry, goes to Toledo, O 

HACKER, W. T.,Salt Lake, Utah, goes to Fairbury, Neb. 

HUMPHREY, W.D., Brentwood, goesto Elm ra, Ca.. 

PRICHARD, A. J., Santa Ana, goes to Hayrick, Tex. 

ROBERTSON, A. W., Olathe, Kan.. goes to Decatur, Tex. 

ROE, W.M., Perry, goes to Centralia, Mo. 

RUSSELL, F. G., Wahoo, goes to Humphrey, Neb. 

WHARTON, B. T., Topeka, goes to Paola, Kan. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

ADDISON, W.s., ord. and inst., Oct. 30th, St. George, Del. 

ATTKISSON, R. V., inst. Nov. Ist, Omaha, Neb. 

BEATTIE, Lee W., Cambridge, N. Y., called to Portland, Ore. 

BEATTY, H. T., Philadelphia, Penn., called to Hoboken, N. J. 

BROWN, ARCHIBALD, Cadott, accepts call to Juneau, Wis. 

BUCRARAD, T. M., Oskaloosa, Kan., accepts callto Ida Grove, 

owa. 

GARDNER, W.M., Fulton, IIl.. accepts call to St. Peter, Minn. 

GORDON, JAmes A., Decatur, calied to Big Rapids, Mich. 

JOHNSON, C. H., called to Pierre, 8. D. 

LEWIS, E, P., Mt. Vernon, IIl., called to St. Paul, Minn. 

MIDDLEMISS, momas, Be City, called to Alpena, Mich. 
PHILLIPS, C.T., Belville, I Biche sam his rociemetion. 


REINHART, E Epwin H., th, N. J.,died Oct. 26th, aged 80. 
SIMMONTON, J.-M Middletown, called to Thind cb., Cincin- 


nati, O. 
ped ? iw San Francisco, Cal., resigns. 
inst. October 26th, Oshkosh, Wis. 
PR Re Randolph, accepts call to Walnut, la. 
WILLIAMS, JOuN H. » inst., recently, Ogden, N. Y. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


ASSHETON, WILLIAM H., St. Louis, Mo., resigns. 
BAMFORD, Waren H., indianapolis, accepts call to Jefferson- 
v e) 
E H. BALDWIN, Janesville, Wis., accepts call to Michigan 


he 
GRA ABAU. HusBERD, Binghamton, accepts call to Oswego, N. Y. 
McGUFFEY, EDWARD M., inst. November ist, Newtown,  / 


METCALF, REUBEN E., Gallatin, accepts call to Columbia, weae. 
NELSON, CLELAND a Baltimore, Md., died October 30th 
TAY YLOR, ALFRED R., inst. October 26th, Columbus, O. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BInEES. a Luth., inst. October 26th, Shawmut Ave. ch., 


CRAWPORD. L. L. I., United Pres., Sandy Lake, Penn., di = 
tober 27th, a: aged . eo 
DAVIS. JOSEPH Meth. Epis., Jerusalem, N. Y., died Novem- 
ber ist. aged 80. 
FROsT, C. e Free Baptist, Pawtucket, R. L., resig 
LUEHRS. R.. Luth., Canajoharie, N. Y. , accepts eral to Jersey 


y, N.J. 
scHU itz, WILLIAM, Schwenkfelder, Bally, Penn., died October 


TERNSTEDT. J., Luth., Minneapolis, Minn., resign 
WEBSTER, Aogusres. "Meth. Epis., Baltimore, Md., died Octo 
r 
WILLIAMS." G. W., Reformed, Tiffen, called ee two professor- 
ships in Ursinas ‘College, Collegeville. Obi 


WOODS, Joseph S., Meth. Epis., imescneiiine: Ind., died Octc- 
ber 27th. ad ° 
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The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received, 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.) 





THE ENGLISH REFORMATION.* 


EccLESIASTICAL history under the 
Tudors, despite the solemn importance of 
its issues, presents to modern eyes a pano- 
rama that is quaint,if not grotesque. The 
spectacle is that of a Church with a lay 
head, its clergy tools or victims of the 
monarch, and the popular conscience 
threading its way doubtfully amid the 
intrigues of politics and the storms of 
change; of sudden and violent overturn- 
inge, wherein yesterday’s leaders became 
to-morrow’s felons, and orthodoxy and 
heresy were flung about into each other’s 
places; of the vilest motives buttressing 
the noblest cause, the new faith gaining 
its first steps through lust and greed, the 
old religion undermined by its own fury 
in the day of triumph; of the whirligig 
of time bringing round its revenges with 
reckless haste, and such confusion in 
men’s minds as might have led to spiritual 
chaos and anarchy, had God been ab- 
sent from the scene, 

The desire of a debauchee to be rid of an 
elderly and unloved wife, is a queer 
starting-point for pure religion; but that 
was the way the visible Reformation be- 
gan in England. Henry VIII was not 
the sort of a king one would eelect fora 
nursing father to the Church; yet in 1531 
the clergy acknowledged him its ‘‘su- 
preme head,” and in 1536 he drew up 
‘‘in his own handwriting” its first set of 
articles of faith. Hitherto, as Mr. Child 
shows in detail, there had been no such 
thing as a Church of England, but only 
a Church in England, being but a section 
or corporate part of the great Catholic or 
papal Church, which—barring certain 
sects and schisme, as Waldenses, Albi- 
genses, Wickliffites, Hussites, etc.—was 
all western Christendom had to show 
during the dark ages and till about 1520. 
True, the Pope did not plant Christianity 
in the British Isles,.any more than in 
Italy orFrance—that was done long before 
his time. But his emissary, Augustine, 
A.D., 597, and Augustine’s successors at 
Canterbury, organized and consolidated 
the Church in Britain, and at the Synod 
of Whitby, 664, the earlier converts either 
submitted to Rome or took themselves off 
with Colman. As for any really national 
Church in England, it began with Henry’s 
repudiation of the papal supremacy in 
1529-81, or at latest with his excommuni- 
cation in 1535, 

No less in doctrine than in morals, this 
monarch was strange stuff for a reform- 
er, He bated all Protestants with their 
works and ways, and was himself in some 
sort a strict theologian of the old school. 
For his own reasons (which were just 
then rather domestic than devout) it 
suited him to break with Rome and make 
himself pope in his own realm; and it 
must be owned tkat, apart from small de- 
ficiencies in the matter of ordination, 
election and consecration, he was not 
much worse than some samples of the 
original article. Beyond this he meant 
to make no material changes, but to keep 
England orthodox and conservative as of 
old. 

This, however, was not easy. S») 
thorough a revolution in discipline seem. 
ed to imply some alteration in dogma, 
and encouraged certain scholars, among 
them Cranmer, to think for themselves 
or import opinions from the Continent— 
tho at the risk of their lives. Another 
measure of the King contributed indi- 
rectly to the same end, and directly to 
the permanent destruction of the old sys- 
tem. The spoliation of the monasteries, 
undertaken with his usual reckless vio- 
lence, enriched no less than forty thou- 
sand families, and created a class of par- 
venu nobles, hitherto hangers-on about 
the court, tools and flatterers of Henry. 
These now formed a solid body to resist 
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any re-action which might threaten their 
pockets; and their religious views, how- 
ever little emphasized, were safe to fol- 
low the line of their interests. Mary’s 
parliament, tho subservient in all else, 
would not hear of any restoration of the 
Church lands. 

Under Edward VI, these worthies came 
to the front, and the local papacy was 
put ‘‘in commission.” The new King, 
regarded by modern extremists of eitLer 
school as an infant saint and a ‘: tiger- 
cub,” respectively, did not live long 
enough to show what was in him, 
except thorough-paced Protestantism. 
The movement was forward and fast; 
tenets prudently repressed under the late 
reign came out now that the court was on 
their side. Cranmer had it all his own 
way, and the Prayer-B ok and theArticles 
were the result. But the Council, besides 
establishing the new doctrines, exhibited 
such greed and incompetence as to dis- 
gust the nation and discredit their cause. 

When Mary came ip, Ribbi Ben Ezra’s 
bold saying, ‘‘ Time’s. wheel turns back or 
stops,” was verified; it stopped short, and 
then turned back promptly and vigorous- 
ly. That unhappiest of women and worst 
of queens was hailed with general accla- 
mation. The Reformation had not yet 
become popular; the nation bowed before 
the crown instead of the tiara, but in sen- 
timent was still Roman. There were ex- 
ceptions; a few score scholars were thrust 
into prison, or fled to Geneva and Frank- 
fort; a few hundred converts of humble 
station sent their best to feed the fires of 
Smithfield. The new nobles had no relish 
for martyrdom; they conformed, and kept 
a tight grip on their plunder. Mary was 
in a ludicrous position; her headship of 
the Church, inherited from her father and 
brother, she considered sacrilegious, but 
was compelled to use it to effect a counter- 
revolution, before she could hand it back 
to her lord at Rome. Heartbroken at the 
failure of her marriage, she fell back ona 
religious zval that was but bitter bigotry, 
tried to emulate her husband’s methods, 
and ‘‘instituted that bloody persecution 
which filled all England at once with hor- 
ror by its cruelty, and with disgust and 
contempt by the baseness with which it 
glutted itself upon poor, mean, harmless 
and ignorant victims—tailors, peasants, 
cripples, and old women—while it left 
well known and noble heretics in Parlia- 
ment and at the Council board unim- 
peached and unassailed.” Here, almost 
as in the primitive days, the blocd of mar- 
tyrs was the Church’sseed. A lady wrote 
to Bonner: ‘* You have lost the hearts of 
twenty thousand that were rank Papists 
within this twelvemontb.” English in- 
stincts responded to the crucial test, and 
the Reformation was made popular by 
these furious efforts of a Roman queen. 

A long poem of those days, meritorious 
only by its deep feeling, recites the bloody 
list of Marian victims, and tells how, after 
each successive immolation, ‘‘We prayed 
for our Elizabeth.” When Henry’s 
youngest daughter heard of her sister’s 
death, she fell on her knees and cried, 
*-This is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvel- 
ous in our eyes.” Her piety was probably 
like that of so many rulers—a comfortable 
assurance that Providence was on her 
side. The best.of the Tudor brains was 
hers, with all the Tudor firmness and self- 
will, She began gently, quietly, almost 
doubtful!y; but all knew what was com- 
ing. There was no fanatic, no eager theo- 
logiav, no reckless experimenter; but it 
was a case of manifest destiny. She was 
bound hand and foot, if not heart and 
soul, to the cause of the reformers. Her 
first move was to stop the burnings, her 
next to call the exiles home. 

The most tragic elements in the long 
conflict between Pope and Protestant are 
now passed; but the element of comedy 
remains, running through much of base 
and much of noble, and attended by no 
little of fear and danger. Tho chosen of 
Heaven, as more than half the nation 
believed, the Queen was in sore straits. 
England was despised abroad, weak with- 
in, the treasury empty; as a Protestant 
power, surrounded by foes, with no ally 

but the odious and doubtful Pailip, a pre- 
destined enemy. Mary of Scotland and 
ber French husband claimed the throne. 





The land had just barely emerged from a 
frightful internal conflict, from twelve 
years of sad misgovernment; its faith was 
unsettled, it was a house divided against 
itself, It needed rest, peace, quietness, a 
tirm handatthehelm, Conflicts without, 
excitements within, must be postponed 
at almost any price; yet everything was 
to be done. To win through safe, with 
the vast interests committed to her care, 
required all the prudence, the statecraft. 
of the ablest ruler (except, perhaps, 
Cromwell) who ever sat upon the English 
throne. If for full ten years the end was 
attained by temporizing, intrigue, trick- 
ery, lying, these were the weapons of the 
weak. 

As for the Church, she was but a func- 
tion or department of the State through- 
out this reign, and her history is not the 
noblest portion of its annals, Elizabeth 
had the grace or wit to resign the title of 
Supreme Head; but she kept the power 
ail thesam>, ani her hand was heavy. 
Perhaps it needed to be, for this was not 
the simplest part of her task. By the aid 
of a few Protestant bishops and digni- 
taries she had to rule and transform a 
band of Romish clergy. Dull reading as 
the Homilies are now, and unworthy of 
the hands that compiled the Prayer-Book, 
they were of necessity imposed on men 
who could not preach at all, or could not 
bea trusted to preach sound and Joyal doc- 
trine. The obvious policy was that pur- 
sued with Israel in the forty years, to let 
that generation die out and a new race 
grow up whoshould be used to the new 
erder, and fit to people the promised 
land. 

Such as they were, the clergy at Eliza- 
beth’s accession possessed ‘staying 
power.” Of 9,400 of them, less than 180 
refused the oath, and over half of these 
were in high place. All the Marian bish- 
ops had the decency to step down and 
out, except Kitchin, of Llandaff, the orig- 
inal (tho far from only) ‘*‘ Vicar of Bray.” 
Bonner, who deserved hanging, was kept 
in jail till he died; the rest were allowed 
to emigrate, moderately imprisoned, or 
wisely watched, to keep them out of mis- 
chief. England wanted no moresackings 
and burnings—unless on very extreme oc- 
casions. 

Such occasions were thought to arise 
after the Queen had reigned eleven years 
and ahalf. She had abstained from un- 
necessary severities toward papists, and 
from occasions of offense toward foreign 
powers, This prudent policy had its re- 
ward; her enemies unwisely kept their 
hands off, hoping to win her by marriage 
or diplomacy. The delusiveness of these 
plans at length becoming manifest, she 
was excommunicated in May, 1570. The 
Pope’s bull let loose a crowd of vultures 
flocking totheir prey. His Holiness told 
two would-be assassins that he ‘‘ not only 
approved the act, but the doer, if he suf- 
fer death simply for that, to be worthy. of 
canonization.” Surrounded by p'ots that 
threatened her throne and life, stringent 
measures against papal emissaries became 
necessary. Sometimes, as in the poet 
Southwell’s case, the innocent suffered 
with or for the guilty; but Mr. Child holds. 
that ** Elizabeth’s justification for the ex- 
ecution of Jesuits and Seminarists is in all 
points complete.” 

Thus sharply forced to take a side, it 
seems a3 if her natural course would have 
been to cast in her lot with the ultra-Prot- 
estant party—the only Protestant party 
indeed that took early root in England, 
where Lutherans were accounted ‘* semi- 
papists.” Her first bishops, like those of 
Edward, favored the Puritans, were half 
Puritans themselves. The Marian exiles 
came back with the Geneva stamp upon 
them; the anti-papal theology, frum Cran- 
mer to Whitgift, was more or less strong- 
ly Calvinistic. But the Queen took a 
course of her own. She repressed the 
Puritans, alienated them, prepared the 
way for their conflict with the Church 
and final severance from it tavo or three 
reigns later. 

The reasons for this may be sought 
partly in her policy, partly in her temper- 
ament, She liked pomp and ceremony; 
she cared little for doctrine, and greatly 
for her own authority; she respected the 
liberty of the subject about as much 














as her father and sister had done. Ang 
she discovered that the Puritans were 
fond of their own way, pugnacious, 
opinionated, self-assertive; some of them 
“‘had worked themselves up into a pro- 
found belief that every one of their crotch- 
ets was directed by their infallible word of 
God.” This did not meet her views at 
all; for she proposed to reign like Alex- 
ander in Montrose’s song, with no part- 
ner or rival on or near the throne, 
Nothing short of the severest exigency 
could have induced her to tolerate such 
allies, who, however pacified for the 
moment, might soon have been demand- 
ing more or all—the abolition of the lit- 
urgy, of the episcopate, of everything 
that could differentiate a cathedral or 
royal chapel from the barest conventicle. 
If her forecast went as far as this, she 
was wise in her generation, for all this 
came to pass within much less than a 
century after her accession, 

Moreover, the Puritans, tho they might 
possess a large share of England’s brain 
and conscience, had then but a small 
fraction of her numbers. Far more nu- 
merous were the waverers, the half- 
hearted or indifferent, who understood 
ritual better than doctrine, and preferred 
the old way, tho they conformed to the 
new. ‘‘The loss of the vestments and 
ceremonies still retained might no doubt 
have disgusted many of these, and driven 
them back to the old faith”; a result 
which was at almost any cost to be 
avoided. So she took a middle, and 
novel path, and made her Church a com- 
promise between Rome and Geneva. 

This of couse she did likea Tudor—i.c. , 
like a tyrant. Her persecution of the 
Puritans, who were good subjects apart 
from their religious opinions, and had 
been indispensable in her first straits, 
seems to us ungrateful and uncalled for, 
like hewing down the bridge on which 
one has crossed, or shooting the 
horse who has carried his rider safe out 
of battle. But then how many things 
done in that day were such as we can ap- 
prove? Very few indeed. Then as now 
people wore clothes, and ate bread and 
meat; but their ideas and conditions were 
utterly different from ours. They were 
experimenting with life, and we get the 
benefit alike of their success and their 
blunders. 

Such as it was, Elizabeth gave the Eng- 
lish Church its complexion and charac- 
ter. If she had been differently minded, 
or if Edward VI had lived as long as she 
did, the Church would, humanly speak- 
ing, have been Puritan. Under both it 
was purely Erastian (asit still is, with 
modifications), and in other respects 


‘something very differentfrom what Laud 


tried to make it, from what the Tracta- 
rian imagined it to be, and from what it 
has since become. That the old usages of 
Episcopal ordination and consecration 
were preserved, and some sort of connec- 
tion maintained between Parker and his 
predecessors, seems to have been due to 
British conservative instincts, rather than 
to any doctrinal importance attached to 
the succession. Incidentally, ministers 
were admitted with Genevan orders, and 
the validity of these was long unques- 
tioned, Dean Whittingham was assailed, 
not for having them, but for having none 
at all. 

The Queen’s absolutism had many cu- 
rious instances. Imagine Victoria or- 
dering the primate tosuppress a harmless 
clerical debating club, and on his refusal 
sequestrating and trying to deprive him! 
That is what Elizabeth did to poor Grin- 
dal. When Parliament attempted to con- 
sider a bill to amend the liturgy, the 
members were promptly rebuked for 
‘* meddling with matter not pertaining to 
them, and above their understanding.” 
When Whitgift had called a meeting of 
higher clergy to draw up the Lambeth 
Articles, he was told that ‘she misliked 
that any allowance had been given of any 
such points to be disputed; being a mat- 
ter tender and dangerous to weak, igno- 
rant minds.” Thus taught his lesson, the 
pliant archbishop wrote to heads of col- 
leges in Cambridge that ‘‘ It isa most vain 
conceit to think that you have authority, 
in matters of controvery, to judge what 
is agreeable to the doctrines of the Church 
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of England, what not—the law expreasly 
laying that upon her Majesty and upon 
such as shall by commission appoint to 
that purpose.” 

All this shows hoy much foundation 
exists for the claim of extreme modern 
Anglicans that the Church spontaneously 
reformed herself by clerical assemblies, 
and always held the Tractarian view as 
to orders, sacraments and the like. The 
latter assertion is untenable; the former 
may be maintained only by supposing 
that the Church’s essential character and 
powers inhere in the Crown. The facts 
are simple. Henry’s act of supremacy 
assumed for him and his successors the 
entire papal authority, and was accepted 
by the whole realm. Edward’s Council 
required the-bishops to take out commie- 
sions, as if they were justices of the peace. 
If convocation had a mind of its own, it 
prudently kept that mind to itself, and 
meekly swung forward from Henry to 
dward, then back with Mary, then for- 
ward again with Elizabeth. She was less 
fond of murdering than her father and 
sister; but if her servants no longer acted 
literally ‘‘ with a knife at their throats,” 
there were still penalties for the opinion- 
ated. F 

Thus the Church was reformed, or de- 
formed, or reformed again, by its lay 
head, according to royal will or whim. 
The theologians had to be opportunists in 
the strictest sense, registering their mas- 
ter’s decrees, or at best insinuating their 
tenets into his mind when opportunity 
offered, and of this there was very little, 
except with poor young Edward. They 
could speak out only when in exile, or on 
trial, or at the stake, like Cranmer; so the 
best and bravest words of that age were 
uttered between the fagots. Of the last 
four Tudors,the two who possessed brains, 
free of character, and long tenure of 
power, had their positions determined by 
questions of marriage or birth, rather 
than by any special zeal fortruth. Henry 
had a choice, and took it in his own way; 
Elizabeth had none. ‘‘ To submit to the 
Pope was to own herself a bastard and 
usurper.” 

Doctrinally, the pendulum vibrated 
from Rome to Zwingli, then back to 
Rome, and finally to Calvinism. The di- 
vine right of bishops was first hinted in 
1588, in a sermon of Bancroft’s, which laid 
far more stress on the divine right and 
eminent domain of monarchs. The other 
points of extreme Anglicanism are later 
discoveries, or recoveries from a remoter 
past, or excogitations from the inner con- 
sciousness. The placing of these matters 
in broad daylight leaves room for a ra- 
tional modern churchmanship, which be- 
lieves in development and takes into its 
account all history from the first century 
on; but it makes short work of Puseyism, 
Ritualism, and the ‘ Catholic” system, 
which expend their reverence on an un- 
realized ideal, not on any known and ex- 
tant congeries of facts. 

Mr, Child’s book is not exactly for ‘‘ the 
general reader.” He has worked his way 
patiently through piles of dusty docu- 
ments, with full ability to extract their 
meaning, and with a wholesome contempt 
for the ax grinding and brief-holding 
mode of studying or writing history. If 
he has opinions and a purpose of hisown, 
they are at least liberally founded upon 
fact. If one cannot always entirely fol- 
low to his conclusions, this is usually on 
matters concerning which, as he says once 
or twice, men are likely to differ till the 
end of time. He makes some things yet 
plainer that ought to have been plain be- 
fore, he lays stress on much that has been 
industriously concealed or questioned, he 
casts a new light on several minor points. 
Henry, he thinks, was sincere in doubting 
the validity of his first marriage—tho it 
was a belated and interested scruple. As 
to Cranmer he confirms the general 
Protestant feeling, recognizes the gradual 
growth of bis reforming principles, ac- 
quits him of worse faults than a lack of 
“backbone,” and admits him equal to the 
final test of manhood and capable of dy- 
ing nobly. The chief defect of the book 
is the absence of an alphabetical index. 

The author’s close adherence to his 
theme is mitigated by semi-occasional re- 
flections in the critical, judicial spirit. 








Thus, ‘‘ In all times in which party spirit 
runs high, moderation is the unpardona- 
ble sin, and a theologian who ventures to 
suggest that a question has two sides is 
consigned by both parties to the bottom- 
less pit, as a hopeless ¢xample of Laodi- 
cean tepidity.” He has shown himself 
capable not only of gathering materials 
for history, but of writing history iteelf. 
May ‘‘ life and opportunity be given” him 
to prepare, as he hopes, a companion vol- 
ume on Church and State under the Stu- 
arts. 


- 





The Messrs. Putnam introduce to 
their patrons another diminutive series en- 
titled Literary Gems. It is to consist of 
such standard classics as Poe’s‘* Gold Bug,” 
“Rab and his Friends” and ‘Marjory 
Fleminog,”’ “‘ The Good-natured Man,” “The 
Culprit Fay,’ “‘Nothing to wear,’ etc. 
Each diminutive volume is bourd hand- 
somely in Turkish morocco. The series 
differs from those which precede it chiefly 
in the size of thetype. For artistic bal- 
ance we, however, prefer the ‘ Kuicker- 
bocker Nuggets” from the same publishers. 
The proportion of printed form and of type 
to the pageis perfect. The type, tho smaller, 
is clear-cut, well-faced and easily read. 
The latest numbers of this exquisite series 
are Love Poems of Three Centuries, 1590- 
1890, compiled by Jesse F. O. Donnell, in 
two diminutive volumes. As for the col- 
lection itself, it is one of the most delight- 
ful that ever was made orever can be made. 
It is the very ideal of the matterto be putin 
such dainty volumes as these ‘‘ Knicker- 
bocker Nuggets.”’ “TheStott Library” 
is another series of well-made diminutive 
books of which the latest we have seen is 
the two volomes of E£pistole Ho-Eliane, 
The Familiar Letters of James Howell. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York. 2 vols , $1.50 
the set.) These volumes are edited by 
James Bennett who writes for introduction 
a capital, brief notice of Howell. To this 
author belongs the credit of being among 
the first to work the rizh vein of possibili- 
ties that lie in epistolary literature. His 
letters are wonderfully graphic, rich in 
agreeable gossip, mild humor and amus- 
ing anecdote, with a good deal of the flavor 
of the period the last year of James [ and 
the first of Charles I. Thackeray classed 
him with Montaignegvriting: ‘‘I love, I say, 
and scarce ever tire of hearing the artless 
prattle of those two dear old friends, the 
Perigourdin gentleman, and the prigygish 
little clerk of King Charles’s Council.” 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons have added to their 
**Story of the Nations,’’ W. D. Morrison’s 
The Jews Under Roman Rule, a volume of 
more than ordinary interest and excellence: 


*** The epoch of which this volume professes 
to treat,’ says the author in his preface, * em- 
braces a period of about three hundred years 
(B.C. 164 to A.D, 185).’” 


This covers the whole history of the Roman 
dominatiov, from the time when the all- 
conquering eagle first stretched its wings 
over Judea to the date of the utter demo- 
lition of the Jews as a nation. Mr. Morri- 
son has done his work with great care. His 
study has been conscientious aud thorough. 
It is hard to see how, within the limits 
permitted by the size of the volume, any 
writer could have dore more to make a 
thoroughly readable and a notably clear 
and trustworthy story of The Jews Under 
Roman Rule. The general reader will 
probably find too much space given to ac- 
counts of the religious rites, ceremonies, 
doctrines, modes of worship and customs of 
the Jewish sects; but a large number to 
whom the book will be welcome must tind 
this its chief claim to interest as well as its 
chief point of value. Besides a list of au- 
thorities relied op, which follows the pref- 
ace, there is an extensive and well ar 
ranged table of contents, and at the close of 
the volume is appended an alphabetical in- 
dex. Copious foot-notes assist the text, and 
the iilustrations, mainly from materials in 
the hands of the Committee of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund, are many and val- 
uable. To the reader who is shut off from 
the great libraries, and yet wishes to make a 
somewhat thorough study of Jewish his- 
tory, this book will serve as an excellent 
introductory sketch and as a good guide to 
wider reading in works, especi iJly German, 
that may be easily procured. We heartily 
recommend it to ministers and teachers as 
an excellent book of reference in the study 
of ancient history—especially Bible history- 


ldylts of the Field and By Leafy Ways, two 
charming little volumes by F. A. Knight, 
have been issued from the press of Roberts 
Brothers. Whatsuch writers as John Bur- 
roughs and Bradford Torrey have done for 
the birds and trees and flowers of America 





this writer has done for those of England. 
The two volumes are made up of out-door 
sketches, done in a style at once original 
and captivating. While, of course, one is 
reminded of Gilbert White, there is really 
no com parison to be made. Mr. Knight has 
a happy way of striking a sketch into life; 
he knows just what to put in and Low to 
set it for best effect. He sees the birds, the 
fields, the water, the shady lanes, the ver- 
nal hedge-rows, with the eyes of a poet and 
alover. All seasons are his—tracks in the 
snow, bleak winds, drowsy spring zephyrs, 
summer sultriness, the autumn’s tints— 
the whole of Nature attracts him, Birds de- 
light him most, and not only is he a know- 
ing observer, the literature of bird-life is 
at the nib of his pen, the poets have dis- 
tilled for him, and the men of science have 
given him the best of what theykaow. He 
goes into caves, climbs the rocks, wanders 
in delightfully out-of-the way places, al- 
ways sure of finding material out of which 
to make some brilliant and novel pen pic- 
tures. The volumes are illustrated by E. 
T. Compton and by photogravures, some of 
them beautifully suggestive of English 
country life andscenery. ($1.50 each.) 


The Choir-Boy of York Cathedral and 
other Christmas Stories. By Alexander 8S. 
Twombly, D.D. (Congregational 8. S. and 
Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 
$1.25.) One of the stories contained in this 
attractive collection, ‘‘The Best Possible 
Christmas,” has already been enjoyed by 
the readers of THE INDEPENDENT. It is 
publish2:d now in the collection with a 
numberof other stories by the same author, 
which, on the whole, strike us as being 
more strongly conceived and more strongly 
written. The stories have a good moral 
point unspoiled by artificial or unreal di- 
dactics. They are wholesome, natural sto- 
ries, with a vein of human interest in them, 
and as such may be relied on to command 
the attention of young readers and do them 
good, whether they are boys or girls. They 
are worked up from a basis of fact, or at 
least from a line of reality which the author 
has struck on in his personal wanderings 
among men. His own ingenuity has sup- 
plied the fiction and the imagination re- 
quired for the transformation of plain fact 
into original creations. The materials of 
which the stories are composed, tho simple 
enough in the relations where they were 
gleaned, have for readers here the charm of 
novelty, and the foreign aspect of a very 
far away world. Someof the situations are 
charming for their fresh and original sim- 
plicity, and some as being highly pictur- 
esque. The author’s humor is quiet but 
distinctly appreciable. The illustrations 
and artistic points of the book are very 
satisfactory. 


Aztec Land. By Maturin M. Ballou, 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 
We find this a very interesting book, a 
happy cross between a good guide book and 
a well-written tourist’s diary. Mr. Ballou 
goes at a gallop, but he insists upon his 
reader keeping up with him. From city to 
city, over mountains, through valleys, 
among ruins, seeing everything. describing 
everything, all in hot haste. We are hus- 
tled and pulled and shoved and dragged; 
but we see all that there is to see and re- 
e2ive vivil impressions of the life that fills 


the old land of the Aztecs. At the end of 
the book we draw a deep breath and feel al- 
most as tired and almost as satisfied as if 
we had just come home from a rapid tour 
through Mexico. 


The Struggle for Bread is the third edi- 
tion of Leigh H. Irvine’s discussion of 
‘Some of the Wrongs and Rights of Capi- 
tal and Labor.”’ It isa little book of much 
earnestness, a good deal of sense, and avery 
considerable infusion of nonsense. The au- 
thor frankly avows that he has not made a 
close study of economics and statistics. 
More the pity. Meanwhile we will throw 
what light we can on his book by saying 
that the detailed knowledge he nas acquired 
pays him well in his book, and that the 
ignorance that remains costs him dear-—in 
spite of the third edition. 


Dr. John Anster’s translation of Faust 
by Goethe makes a very handsome volume 
as published by the Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, in the “‘ Vignette Edition,” pro- 
fusely illustrated after new drawings by 
Frederick J. Boston. The paper, press- 
work and type are excellent, and the 
versified translation remains with few 
minor exceptions the same with which Dr. 
Anster’s vame has been so many years 
honorably associated. (Price, $1.50.) 


Letter Writing. Its Ethics and Etiquette. 
This little manual is in the *‘Good Form”’ 
series published by the Frederick A. Stokes 
Company in this city. Itis by Arthur 
Wentworth Eaton, a B.A. of Harvard, who 
writes with well bred awe and respect for 
everything English. Hts directions are brief 
and positive, and so far as we have ob-erved, 
have both good sense and goud practice be- 
hind them. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


....The Arena for November contains, as 
frontispiece, a portrait of that well-known 
Boston figure, the Rev. Dr. C. A. Buartol. 
Professor Shaler writes of “ The African 
Element in America,” and Mr. N. H. Dole 
gives us a critique on Turgéneff as a poet. 





....Miss Elaine Gocdale, who always 
writes so charmingly of Indians, their life, 
character and ways, and whose work among 
them has attracte1 much attention, brings 
us “Some Lessons from Barbarism ”’ in 
The Popular Science Monthly for Novem- 
ber. 


. ..- The New Englund Magazine of Bos- 
ton will publish in the December issue a 
story entitled, “The Reverend Henry 
Bronson,” by the late John Eliot Bowen. 
The story was written a year ago and ac- 
cepted a month or more before Mr. Bowen’s 
death. 


-.-.The chief distiaction of Belford’s 
Magazine for November is Mr. R. H. Stod- 
dard’s essay on Edward Fitzgerald, forming 
one of the magazine’s series of papers on 
“Celebrated Men of the Diy.” We have 
never read anything better of Mr. Stod- 
dard’s than this essay on the famous trans- 
lation of Omar, dealing with his life and 
letters and friendships. Fitzgerald was a 
man of distinguished character and tastes, 
and few personalities of our day have so 
keen and racy an interest for us as he had; 


... The table of contents of the last num- 
ber of The New Review is divided between 
social and literary interests. There is an 
essay on Canon Liddon, by Archdeacon 
Pott; another installment of Mr. Lang and 
Mr. Haggard’s novel, ‘‘The World’s De- 
sire’’; and one of Mr. George Moore’s force- 
ful articles on “‘ The Dramatic Censorship.” 
In the realm of social topics we have 
“Trained Nursing at the London Hospital,’”’ 
‘Social Democracy and the Trades Con- 
gress,’’ “‘Street Improvements in London,”’ 
and “Socialism and Economics,” a review 
of Alfred Marshall’s new Principles of 
Economics. 


... The October number of The Fort- 
nightly Review has more than one striking 
article. In the first place there are two 
novels begun by George Meredith and Count 
Tolstoi. Tolstoi’s work is sufficiently indi- 
cated by the title, ‘‘ Work While Ye Have 
the Light.” Itisatale of the early Chris- 
tians, and is in the usual manner of that 
strange doctrinaire. Mr. Meredith writes 
like no other mortal, living or dead; and 
‘One of Our Conquerers ” might easily be 
recognized without his name. One may 
dislike the apparent carelessness and rough- 
ness of this great thinker’s style, but to 
doubt his power, his scope, his insight, is 
impossible. Toread him gives one the serse 
of being plunged in an ocean of humanity, 
there is such an abundance of vigor and 
life everywhere, and humor tempered by 
satire. Two of the English critics, Mr. 
George Saintsbury and Sir Frederick Pol- 
lock, contribute papers on Anthony Hamil- 
ton and John Milton, respectively. Mr. E. 
B. Lanin continues his Russian sketches, 
this time dealing with ‘‘ The Jews in Rus- 
aa,*” 

.... The North American Review for the 
current month is strong in politics. In the 
first place half a dozen of our Representa- 
tives (Messrs. McKinley, Lodge, Dalzell, 
Fitch, McAdoo and Clements) tell ‘‘ What 
Congress has Done.”? Then the Marquis of 
Lorne writes on Scotsish Politics; ex- 
Senator Warner Miller writes of ‘‘ Business 
Menin Politics’; while there are also pa- 
pers on ‘‘ Election Methods in the South,’’ 
and some paragraphs of ‘‘ A Southern Re- 
publican on the Lodge Bill.” Walt Whit- 
man contributes a paper on ‘‘ Old Poets,” in 
which he gives the place of honor among 
American poets to Bryant. It is strange to 
read this sentence from the author of 
Leaves of Grass: “ Years ago I thought 
Emerson pre-eminent (and as to the last 
polish and intellectual cuteness maybe I 
think so still); but, for reasons, [ bave been 
gradually tending to give the file-leading 
placa for American native poesy to W. C. 
B.” Mr. Oscar Fay Adams, who a month 
orso ago dared to write about women, under 
the title ‘‘Tae Mannerless Sex,” now dis- 
courses of them as ‘The Ruthless Sex.”’ He 
must be either a very disappointed man or 
an individual dowered with vast temerity, 
to malign one-half humanity in this fash- 
ion. 

....In The Forum for November, Pre3i- 
dent Francis A. Walker deals with “‘Democ- 
racy and Weaith” iu his usual clear style. 
The paper is primarily a criticism of Dr. 
Abbott’s “Industrial Democracy’”’ in the 
same Review for August last. Dr. Abbott’s 


deductions are shown to be most unsafe, 
and his use of terms far too loose for practi- 
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cal value. His statements, General Walker 
shows, commit him to the theories of Henry 
George. There is no subject, except pbi- 
losopby, in which greater care and definite- 
ness in the use of language is needed; and 
we fancy Dr. Abbott will regret his over- 
hasty entrance into sociology. He is a mere 
child in the hands of such a trained econo- 
mist as his critic. Another article in the 
same issue, certain to make itself heard, is 
acritique on Tolstol and ‘‘The Kreutzer 
Sonata,” by Dr. C. A. Bartol. This is one 
of the most temperate and sensible articles 
that have appeared on this much abused 
subject. The venerable Boston divine has 
miogled some common sense with his 
strictures, and has not committed the vul- 
gar bluader of indulging in mere abuse. 
**French Canada and the Dominion,” by 
W. Blackburn Harte, is a hit from the 
shoulder. His view- of the case is not en- 
couraging to lovers of peace, and we doubt 
whether it is true. Weare inclined to think 
that, while Mr. Harte sees some evils in the 
Canadian republic, he draws his conclu- 
sions from insufficient data. It is true the 


French is a growiog and powerful race in 
Canada; but it can hardly be admitted that 
it is seeking sovereignty in the Dominion 
with any firmer purpose than the English 
race is seeking it. There is no reason why 
these two nationalities should not live 
together under one Government without 
envy or jealousy; but, of course, as soon as 
any attempt is made on either side to get 
the better of the other, trouble will quick- 
ly follow. Mr. Harte’s reading of the signs 
of the times tells him that just such an an 
attempt is the constant aim of the French 
population of Canada now. We doubt it. 
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Over the Teacups. 


By Outver Wenve . Hoxmss. 


12mo, uniform with Holmes’s Works. 
Gilt top, $1.50; also in fancy style, $1.50. 


Lyrics for a Lute. 


By Frank Dempster Suerman 
author of “ Madrigals and Catches,” etc. 
18mo, cloth or parchment paper, $1.00. 


A Ward of the Golden 
Gate. 


By Brer Harte. 16mo, $1.25. 
Essays in Philosophy: 

Oldand New. 

By Wii11am Kyieut, Profes- 


sor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in 
the University of St. Andrew’s, Scot- 
land. 16mo, $1.25. 


Thoreaw’s Thoughts. 


Selections from the Writings 

OF HENRY D THOREAU. Edited by H. 

G. O. BLAKE. Witn a full Bibliography 

of Thoreau’s Writings. 18 no, $1.00 

*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, 
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lishers, 
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UNPARALLELED OFFER TO ALL NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO 


THE ARENA, 


THE BRILLIANT BOSTON REVIEW. 


The publishers of THE ARENA take pleasure in announcing that they have just per- 
fected arrangements by which they can send free, as a premium to every new subscriber 


for the ensuing year (old subscribers of 
This is not only the most liberal offer 


UNSURPASSED. 


THE ARENA, being conceded one of the few really y great reviews, is without question the most liberal and 
OSMOPOLITAN is a richiy- illustrated popular family 


he subscription price of THE ARENA is $3.00; that of the CosMOPOLITAN is $2 40. But for five 
dollars we will send [HE AR&NA and the COPMOPOLITAN, postpaid, for one year to new subscribers of these 


How THE ARENA is regarded by Leading Thinkers. 
ALFRED RUSSELL WALLAGE, LL.D., F.L.S., Author of “Darwinism,” “ Malay Archipelago,” etc, 
The Eminent Scientist and Author writes the editor as follows: 


“I think you have succeeded in the very difficult task of improving on all existing literary periodicals. 
The articles deal with questions of vital inetrest to every thoughtful person, and they are ali well written, 


REV. GYRUS A. BARTOL, D.D., the Distinguished New England Clergyman, writes as follows: 


place that was waiting for a periodical, not only free and able, but catholic aud comprehensive— 
fair to every thinker and just to all thought, while open to any subject in which our common humanity was 

TH« ARENA is wider aad lottier than any other broad or high church. 
It is the most cosmopolitan of any magazine in this country or the world.’ 


OPINIONS OF CRITICAL JOURNALS. 7 
“Full of mental stimulus, of breadth and vitality. ae Ng od 
“THE ARENA is a fine magazine of the best writings.” —N. icay 
“ Atthe head Cs momsine literature of a superior sort, and % more particularly designed for educated 


“ From the beginning this periodical has shown a comorehensiveness and breadth of plap anda liberality 


have commended it to thoughtful readers every- 


where ae (ry Transcript, Boston. 
= THE ARENA must be numbered among the rey few periodicals indispensable to all persons 
who would keep in the van of current discussions regarding the important questions of the day.”—Beacon, 
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The Laurel-Crowned Letters. 


Finely peheeed and bound. Iémo. Gilt tops: Per 

volume, cloth, $1.00; half calf or half morocco,$2.i5 
This series is an effort to make the best letters of the 
four famous masters of epistolary style available for 
the men and women of to-day, with such introductions 
and notes as may make them thoroughly intelligible. 
Many will be thankful tothe competent scholars who 
have selected the most charming letters from the vo- 
luminous correspondence of these celebrated person- 
ages, and presen them with such comment as to 
make them easily understood and appreciated. 


THE BEST LETTERS OF LORD CHESTERFIELD. 
Edited. with an eevesnatery Essay, by EDWARD 
GILPIN JOHNSON 


THE BEST LETTERS OF LADY MONTAGU. Edited, 
with an Introductory Essay, by OCTAVE THAN sT 


THE BEST LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 
a, with an Introductory Essay, by ANNA B. 
CMABON. 


THE BEST LETTERS OF MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 
Edited, with an an Introductory Essay, by Ev- 
WAED P. ANDEKSON. 


Henrik Ibsen, 1823-88. 


A Critical Biography. By HENRTK JAEGAR. 
Translated from the Norwegian by WILLIAM M. 
PAYNE, translator of Bjornson’s * Sigurd — 
be.” Portraits and + saa emai mo. $1.50. 
“The book is by far the most complete and most 
— story of Ibsen’ : life that has as yet ap 
in Ko It was needed, and can araly 
- of a wide reading.’ ’—Saturday Evening Gazette, 


Education and the Higher Life. 


By the RT. Rev. J. L. SPALDING, Bishop of 
Peoria. 12mo, $1.00. . 

“ The reader will seldom find a volume of 200 pages 
richer in great thought, made practical to life's 
everyday duties. . The man who reads the 

k and enters into its ‘spirit will not be asking the 
vain question, ‘Is lite worth living?'”—Chicago Inter- 
n. 


Savonarola. 
Bie Life and Times by WILLIAM CLARK, M.A. 


Professor Clark writes - 
ly explains the intricate tical system of Florence 
in its transition state, an pa in giving a well- 
rounded history of a man whose character will 
always be one of the most interesting in history to 

mdy. 


—- Corey. 
Tale of Salem Witchcraft. By CONSTANCE 
Gonpann Du Bors. $1.25. 


The same material drawn upon L Longfellow for 
here used th 


pular style, thorough- 


imagination, —s erfully moll action, and continued 
and absorbing 1 nterest. 


Essays by Francis Bacon. 


Edited,with a Biosraphical and Critical Introduc- 
tion and New Notes, by Prof. M. B ANDERSON. 
restetally printed and bound. lémo. x“ gilt 
top, $1.00; haif calf or half morocco, $2.75. 


The painstaking and conscientious efforts of the 
editor of this edition of Bacon’s Essays, together with 
its elegance of form,warrant its publishers in believ- 
ing that it will win wide appreciation and —we- 
In its preparation the ety editions an 
mentaries upon on have been carefully examined, 
errors discovered and corrected, and new notes added. 





A. C. McClurg & Co.’s New Books. 


Sweet William. 


By MARGUERITE BoUV?rT. Profusely and ele- 
gantly illustrated. 0. $1.50. 

This attractive little volume is unlike any other book 
that can be called tomind. It goes back to mediwval 
times, and among the lords and ladies who then in- 
habited the splendid castle that still looks down from 


singtlarly beautiful and appropriate. and make Z 
ractive juvenile books 


The Laurel-Crowned Tales. 


lémo. Gilttops. Per volume, $1.00. 

“The publishers have shown excellent discrimina- 
tien in their choice of material for their library of 
choice fiction, and they have given the initial vol- 
umes a form that bespeaks the warmest praise.” 
Beacon, Boston 
RASSELAS” "B | SAMUEL JOHNSGN. 

AB ee. OUARD LABOU ptt 
RaPHA EL. PE DE LAMAR 
= Ms sae oF WAKEF (ELD. By OLIVER GOLb- 


THE EPICUREAN. By THOMAS MOORE. 
PICCIOLA, By X.B. SAINTIN®, 
Other volumes to follow. 


The Bridge of the Gods. 


A Romance of 2 Oregon. By J. H. BALCH, 
M.A. 1l6mo. 


This 
dian life. 


trays with unusual power the intense, stern piety of 
the ministers of colonial New England, and the 
strange mingling of dignity, su rstition, ferocity 
and stoicism that characterized the early Indian 
warriors. 


Masterpieces of Foreign Authors. 


This series will comprise translatiun» of the best 
known European —. Yee ge in —_ act limo 
veene well printed o aper, prettily 

er volume, cloth, net, Ta cents: halt vellum, 
net, "#1. 
Now read 
DR. ANTONIO. By GIOVANNI RUFFIN 
THE MORALS AND MANNERS OF THE XVII. 

CENTURY. Beingthe characters of La Bruyére. 

Translated by HELEN SCOTT. Portrait. 
WILHELM MEISTER. By GOETHE. Carly.e’s 

i. -. ay with an Introduction and Notes by 

EDWARD DOWDEN, LL.D., and C. L. SHORTER. 

Portrait. 2 vols. 

uther rolumes to follow. 


Odes from the Greek Dramatists. 


Translated inio Lyric Metres by Enelish Poets 
and Scholars. Fdited by ALFRED Ww. POLLARD. 
Uniform with “Sappho” and Sidcey’s *Astrophel 
and Stella.” i6mo. Gilt to Vellum, net, $1.75. 
The success which sates ‘the ublication, in 
most da ~ may 8“ Sap 


same careful and scholarly character as that of the 
former volumes. e Greek text is given, together 
with the. best translation which existed or could be 
procured. 


Eric; 
Or, Little b Tate. A Tale of Rosl School. By 
CANON RAR. New Illustrat Bdition, with 
‘¥ original deslans by GORDON BROWNE. 12mo. 
Gilt edges. $2-(0, 
The continued success and constant demand for 


Sold by booksellers generally, or mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Chicago. 





ASBEIN. 


From the Life of a Virtuoso. By Ossip Schubin. 
Translated by Elise D. Lathrop. 1i2mo, cloth, $1; 
paper, 50 cents. 


to a Russian princess describes his style of playing, 
and the peculia itions. 
Theauthor is a personal friend of the Rubinsteins, 
rd a wrote the book as a warning to 


‘WORTHINGTON CO., 


747 Broadway, New York. 













G, WHITTIER SAYS: 
'ADELLA« pens so kindly sent me 
a long ssa Indeed, I 
upon an: 


writer who uses 
ly thank 
John G. Whittier.” 


La ELLA Sie PENS 


PAUL hoa 
sTaTio mt to, 8T. PAUL, 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING ASENTS. 








VUTVVVIOEVSSVSVSSOP 
THE FAMOUS 


¢ LAUDES DOMINI SERIES 


OF HYMN: AND TUNE BOOKS, 


For church, prayer-meeting 
and Sunday-school,— each one 
complete in itself,— any one may 
be used alone,—‘“the use of the 
entire series makes our music per- 
fect.” Adopted in the leading 
churches of _a York, Brooklyn, 
Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, etc. We allow Sun- 
day-schools to try our books before 


| 
; 
; 
| 
: 







ulars. No church should adopt a 
book for any service without com- 
municating with 


THE CENTURY CO. 
33 East 17th St., New York. 








HERBEXT BOOT a Sine & — mpotenaneuppeae Y. 
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rd 
¢ paying for them,— write for partic- 
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The recent remarkable serial suc- 
cesses of this magazine,— the famous 
War Papers, Kennan’s Siberian Arti- 
cles, and the Life of Lincoln,— will be 
continued in the coming volume (the 
forty-first) by “The Gold Hunters of 
California,” a series of separate illus- 
trated papers on the gold fever of ’49, 
telling of the discovery of gold, the 
movement to California (by survivors 
of various expeditions), life in the 
mines, the Vigilance Committees (by 
the chairman of both committees), 
and many other incidents of that ex- 
citing period, including a paper by 
General Frémont. 

Another notable feature will be the 
publication of extracts from advance 
sheets of the Talleyrand Memoirs soon 
to be issued in book-form in Paris, 
the manuscript of which has been 
secretly preserved for more than half 
a century,— to be printed first in an 
American magazine. 

Other interesting serials include 
“An American in Tibet,” papers 
describing a remarkable journey, 700 
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“The Printing of THE CENTURY,” two complete stories, etc. 


everywhere Nov. 1st. Begin subscriptions with November; $ 
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The Century Magazine in 1891. 
miles of which was over ground never 
before traveled by a white man; “ Per- 
sonal Traits of Lincoln,” by his private 
secretaries, Messrs. Nicolay and Hay ; 
“ Adventures of War Prisoners,” ex- 
periences of Union and Confederate 
soldiers during the civil war; “ Ameri- 
can Newspapers,” described by noted 
journalists; ‘American and English 
Frigates in the War of 1812”; “In- 
dian Fights and Fighters,” by officers 
who served with Custer, Mackenzie, 
Crook and Miles; “ The Court of the 
Czar Nicholas,” by an ex-minister to 
Russia; suggestive papers on the Gov- 
ernment of Cities; aseries of engrav- 
ings of noted pictures by American 
Artists; the “ Present-Day Papers,” 
by Bishop Potter, Seth Low, and others. 
Fiction includes ‘‘The Faith Doctor,” 
a serial novel of New-York life by 
Edward Eggleston; “The Squirrel 
Inn” by Frank R. Stockton, and novel- 
ettes and short stories by nearly all 
the leading writers, Joel Chandler 
Harris, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Bran- 
der Matthews and many others. 


The November Number, 


which begins the new volume, contains opening chapters of several important serials, including General 
John Bidwell’s account of “The First Emigrant Train to California” (1841), “An American in Tibet,” 
“ Early Victories of the American Navy,” and “Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” a delightful illustrated 
novelette by F. Hopkinson Smith. Also “ Life in the White House in the Time of Lincoln” by Col. 
John Hay, “On the Andersonville Circuit” by an ex-Union prisoner, “ How London is Governed,” 
early one hundred illustrations. Ready 


4.00 a year, single numbers 35 cents. 
Subscribe through dealers and postmasters, or send remittance directly to the publishers. 
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| you may not care for; but so long as you find your chosen por- 





“Too Much” 
The Sunday School Times. 


Some have said so. They forget that The Sunday School 
Times, like a good hotel, has more on its Bill of Fare than one 
is obliged to take. That which just meets one teacher’s need, 











tion, you will be quite willing that he shall -find his also, 
Each week’s paper contains notes on the International Les- | 
sons by President Dwight, of Yale University; Dr. Cunningham 
Geikie, Dr. Alexander McLaren, and Canon Tristram, of Eng- | 
land; Bishop H. W. Warren, Dr. H. Clay Trumbull, Dr. A. F. | 
Schauffler, and Faith Latimer. 
The Sunday School Times is a sixteen-page weekly paper. 
It has, already, 150,000 subscribers. The lesson department is 
but one of its features. Many subscribe chiefly for the editorials, 
contributed articles, book reviews, etc. 
REDUCED TERMS: One copy, one year, $1.50 to ministers, 
$1.00. Clubs for two or more copies, mailed to individuals, $1.00 a copy. 
Yive or more copies in a Jackage, 50 cents a copy. One free copy with every 
ten paid for. If you do not now take it, send tem cemts and get it weekly 
until December 31. Samples of The Scholar’s Magazine and The Scholar's 
Lesson Guide, free. Mr. Gladstone’s new book, “‘ The Impregnable Rock of 
Holy Scripture ’’ ($1.00), Dr. Trumbull’s “ Hints on Child-Training’’ ($1.00), 


“ Teaching and Teachers” ($1.00), “‘ A Model Superintendent’’ ($1.00), “‘ Yale 
on the Sunday-Schoo.”’ (1.50). Mailedat these prices. Agents wanted. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PusLisHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NEW BOOKS 
FROM THE 


LIPPINCOTT 
PRESS. 


THE TWO LOST CENTURIES OF BRIT- 
AIN,. By WILt.1AM H. BABCOCK. 12mo. Cloth.$1.25. 
“The work may be commended as the best sum- 


wary of what is known of Arthur and his era, now 
available tothe general reader.”--Phila. Ere. Telegraph. 


THE GERMAN SOLDIER IN THE WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. By J.G.Rostn- 
GARTEN. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

The distinguished part borne by German officers 
in the Revolution and the War of the Rebellion 
is thoroughly treated by Mr. Rosengarten. His work 
shows careful resesrch. and he has known how to ar- 
range his matter in a singularly fascinating maoner, 
How much this country of ours owes toGerman blood 
can be readily appreciated by the reading of this 
volume. 


EUROPEAN DAYS AND WAYS. ByAtrrep 
F. Lux, Late Consul-General U.S.A. With Twelve 
Full-Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 


“An agreeable record of personal impressions by 
one who has learned how to travel, and just what it 
is profitable to observe and study.”"— Phila. Ledger. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. or will be sent free 
of expense, by the Publishers, on receipt of price. 


J. B LIPPINCOTT OOMPANY, 


7i5 and 717 Market St. Philadelphia, 


OLIDAY cents SPECIAL OFF 


e 











The second volume in the Fiction Se- 
ries for Young Readers. 


KING TOM AND THE RUNAWAYS 


By LOUIS PENDLETON. 
Illustrated by E. W. KEMBLE. 


The strange experience of two boys in the 
forests and swamps of Georgia. 


8vo. Bound in cloth, with specially designed 
cover. Price, $1.50, 


Volumes VII and VIII 


LECKY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Large 12mo. Cloth, each vol., $2 25. 
The seventh and eighth volumes, which are row 
ready, complete Mr. Lecky’s History of Engiand in 
the Eighteenth Contury. In these final volumes he 
makes important and timely contributions to the 
Irish question, and, in view of the present critical 
condition of Lrish politics, his conclusions from his 


rolonged researches will be read with peculiar 
nterest. 


New Edition of 


ENGLISH ODES. 


SELECTED BY EDMUND W. GOSSE. 


With Frontispiece on India paper froma 
design by HAMO THORNYCROFT, A.R.A. 


Forty-two Head and Tail Pieces from Original Draw- 
ings by LOUIS RHEAD. 


16mo. Cloth, special design in gold, 
$1.50. Same in parchment, $1 75. 


New BEadition of 


ENGLISH LYRICS. 
Uniform with “ Eoglish Odes.’’ 
With nearly Eighty Head and Tail Pieces from Orig- 
inal Drawings by LOUIS RHEAD. 


16mo. Cloth, special design in gold, $1.50. 
Same, in parchment, $1.75. 


D. APPLERON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 
Asbedn esatiiccats ii ier 

Qy HE PyUMBING 
YANTAS 
Wii] {\ppLIANCES) 





Powerful Norel, said to record life 
ef Rubinstein, his marriage to a 





HAVE YOU A HOME 
In which you wish to secure the best results 
in bath room and plumbing arrangements? 
If so, send for a copy of our new 80-page 
book, describing the Sanitas Safety System 
of Plumbing. Itisasystem which embodies 
applied science, combined witha maximum 
of simplicity and safety. Itis used in promi- 
nent residences and institutions throughout 
the country. 

THE BOOK IS MAILED FREE. Address 


SANITAS MFG. CO., 


Smith & Anthony Stove Co., Proprietors, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICACO. 





NOW READY! 


HYMNS NEW AND OLD, No. 2. 


By D. B. TOWNER. 
A Worthy Companion to the First Volume. 
Hymns New and 
Oldhas had ~%|* phenom- 
enal sale. In #| all quarters 
ceived the 


of the ap- 
*Namb r 


in localities 
book was 
duced has 
our issue of 
number. - 
Hymne« New and Old, Number 2, contains a 
well tried collection of hymns and tunes, by a large 
number of well-known “uthors, ensuring great vari- 
ety with sterling worth, 


Board Binding: $30.00 Per 100 Copies. 


Single sample for examination, by mail, post free, 
for 20c. 





The book will be its own best commenda- 
tion. Send foracopy. Test its worth, 


Fleming H. Revell, 


12 Bible House. Astor Place, | 148 & 150 Madison St., 
NEW YORK. | CHICAGO, 


Asbein 





Powerful Novel, said to record life 
of Rubinstein, his her tty toa 
Russian p. incess, etc. Ali theliter- 
ary people are reading it. 
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LEADING 


WORKS OF REFERENCE 


FOR THE 


OFFICE, HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


Chambers’s Encyclopeedia, 
Volumes I, II, III, 1V and V Now Ready. Revised and Rewritten. 
New Type, New oho = pega New Subjects, New Maps. 


Eaited and Published under the Auspices o: Ouayng Edinburgh, and J. B. Lippincott Com- 

PANY, Philadelphia. Complete ia io vols. bef 2, per vol: . $3.00, Cloth, uneut, $3.00. Sheep, $4.00. 
Half morocco, $4 50. 

Specimen pages mailed on neato So 


~ In learning, accuracy, aoa scholarly character the work stands onthe highest plane and in the first 
rank.’’—New York Independen 


Worcester’ s Dictionary. 
The Standard in Spelling, Pronunciation and Definition. 


It is the acc omeet usage of the best writers, and the standard of all the begdieg magazines and megeponees. 
The new edition contatns thousands of words not 3 be found in any other Dictionary. 2126 pages. Profusely 
Illustrated. Thoroughly Revised. Sheep. $10.00. Half Turkey morocco, $12.00." Halt Russia, $12.00. 


“ | have always referred to this work (Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary) as the standard.”’—President 
Etrot, Harvard College, Cambridge, Mas: 


Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World. 


AComolete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geuppaghtens Dictionary of the World. Containing notices of over 
ry ~ my 1 ai moperial octavo m bracing 2680 pages. Price: Library sheep, $12.00; half Turkey, 
.00; half Russia 


“Jt is the standard of OY "Boston Evening Traveller. 


Lippincott’s Pronouncing Biographical Dic- 
tionary. 


Consaintng < Complete and Geaciee Biographical Sketches of the Eminent Personsof a!l Ages and Countries, 
Ru ‘. nOMAS, M.D., LL.D. lvol. Imperial 8vo. 2550 pages. Sheep, $12.00. Haif morocco, $15.00. Half 
uss 


“ We must declare it the best as well as the most comprehensive book of ‘ts eooceiuson, emanating from 
the pen of one wi iter—in any language—w hich has come under our notice.”’"—The N.Y. Nation. 


Half-Hour Series. 


Selected and arranged by CHARLES MORRIS. Uniform in style, size, and binding. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST HUMOROUS AUTHORS. 


(Just published.) Embraces some of the choicest siete, of the best American. English and foreign humor- 
ists. in four volumes. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $6.00. Half morocco, $10.00. Three-quarters caif, $13.00. 


HALF-HOURS WITH AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Two volumes. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $3.00. Half morocco, $5.00. Three-quarters calf, $6.50. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


Comp!ete ia four crown 8vo. eee. Cloth, $6.00. Half morocco, $10.00. Three-quarters calf, $13.00. 8vo 
size, 4 vols., half cloth, $16.00 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST FOREIGN AUTHORS. 


Nine volumes. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $6.00. Half morocco, $1000. Three-quarters calf, $13.00. 


“ This collection is in truth an extremely interesting one, and the books of the time offer no better method 
for a ready acquaintauce with the ‘choice and master-spirits’ of literature.""—New York Times. 


“ Gems have been gathered from every department of literature, and have been edited with a taste and. 


refinement fitting their own high character.’ "The ( hautauquen,— 


BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 
Dickens’ s Works. 


Now ready, complete. Tavistock Fditien. Mess . B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY have issued, in connection 
with the English publishers, a New Edition of Charles Dieneee 's Works. It is printed from the plates of 
the best Octavo Edition on smaller and thinner pa aking a large I2mo., not —_ bulky for easy read- 
ing. The type is the largest and clearest of ail the editions that have ever ye .. The volumescontain 
sue iNustrations, all printed from the original steel piates (see certi moatel. 4d only in complete sets of 20 
volumes, bound in cloth, $45.00; three-quarters calf or morocco, $100. 

(Certificate.) 
“ Telephone No. Address for Telegrams, ‘PICKWICK, LONDON.’ 

“CHAPM AN & fal. L, Limited. 

“li HENRIETTA STREET, Cd gh LGAREE, W. C. (Late of 198 Piccadilly). May 50, 1890, 

“ Messrs. J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMP. 

“ GENTLEMEN.—This is to certify. that the illustrations I Plates. by us for the ‘ Tavistock Edition’ of 

Charles Dickens’ s Works are all printed from the Original Steel 

* Yours faithfully, CHAPMAN & HALL, Ld., Frep CHAPMAN.” 


This is the best Edition of Dickens’s Works ever offered at a Popular Price. 


Variorum dition | of Shakespeare. 


Banos by HORACE HOWARD FURN H.D. Royal 8vo. Cloth eX tra, gilt top, $4.00 
Romeo and Juli t,” “ Hamiet™ cx Soke wa Macbeth. »” “ King Lear,” " Othello, hi ~o 
of f Venice ” and“ As You Like.|t,” now ready. 


“ America has the honor of having produced the very best and most complete edition. so far as it has gone, 
of our great national t. For text llustration, commentary and criticism. it leaves nothing to be desired. 
The editor, Mr. Horace Howard Furness, of Philadelphia. combines with the patience and accuracy of the 
textu! scholar an industry which has overiqoked nothing of value that has been written about Shakespeare 
by the Sormep and French as well as English commentators and critics; and, what is of no less moment, he 

imself a rare delicacy of literary Segramatien and breadth of judgment, disciplined by famil- 
with all that is best in the literature of ar tiquity as well »s of modern times, which he brings to bear 
on ¥~ 8 notes with great effect.”’—Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the Publishers, free of expense, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 715 and 717 Market St. Philadelphia. 


GENUINE 
“OXFORD” SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


In purchasing, be sure you are getting a genuine book, and do not be 
misled by reprints that are offered you, and which are very inferior in paper, 
typography, and binding. Comparealso with the following reduced title page. 


CATALOGUES 


r vol- 
erchant 





None Genuine unless they have the following Title Page. 





THE 6.8. TEACHER'S EDITION. sent on application. 


HOLY BIBLE, 


OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS: 


TRANSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL TONGUES, AND WITH THE FORMER 
TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY COMPARED AND REVISED, 
BY HIS MAJESTY'S SPECIAL COMMAND. 


THESE BIBLES 


APPOINTED TO BE READ IN CHURCHES. 


—OF ALL— 


BOOKSELLERS. 
Thos. Nelson & Sons, 


88 East 17TH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


OXFORD: 
PRINTED AT THE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
LONDON: HENRY FROWDE, 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE. AMEN CORNER. 
New Yorx: 33, Easr i7rv Sracer. 


(Oxvreno Facsiunge Sees, No. Com Prvncee 














Title page reduced. 
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E, P. Dutton & Co,’s 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS FOR 
GIFTS IN SUNDAY-SOHOOLS, 


A Bunch of Pansies. 
a! little eekies in shape of a bunch of | con- 
taming 8 decorated type pages, 15 cents 
Among the Daisies 


Ia shape of a basket full 
of buttercups and 
daisies 6 monotint 
pages and six type 
and process block 
pages, 15 cents. 





Forget-me-nots. 
A little booklet in shape of a bunch of forget-me- 
nots, containing 8 decorated ty pe pages, 15 cents. 


The Rationalistic ) Chicken. : 
By the Rev. s. J. In shape of *. ee 
chickencreepin rout Orn ite shell, illustrated, 15 

SUNBEAM 

SERIES. 
Four Booklets. 
BIBLE PROMISES. 
BIBLE RAIN- 
Bows, 
BIBLE BIL.OSSOMS, 
BIBLE SUN- 
BEAMS; 


Colored 
and 4 


covers, 

colored 

pages, 4 monotint 

pages and 4 dec- 

orative pages in 

each book, each 
ts. 
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“THE BOOK OF THE YEAR.” 
THE 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


JOSEPH 
JEFFERSON 


500 pages, with 80 full-page illustrations 


on plate paper,—a portrait gallery of 
the American stage; complete index ; 
bound in richly ornamented vellum, 
git top, uncut edges; in box, $4. 00. 
xtra bindings from $10.00 to $12.50. 
ONY Tdatnamneee. 
THE CENTURY CO. 
33 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
“NOT A DULL PAGE IN IT.” 





A GREAT OFFER The publishers of Taye 
8 ARENA,the brilliant Bos. 
ton Review.make the following offer which for liber- 
ality isunparalleled in the history of mugazine litera- 
rhe new subscriber to THE ARENa who for- 
lar subscription price [96. 09). rm 
. e,1 tion to a year’s subscer ay 
ety pre- 
mium. a year’s MAGA AZINE & ADERS., 
subscription to THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, the 
price of which is $2.40 [vid subscribers to THE Cos- 
MOPOLITAN must remit $5.50 E ARENA emplo . 
the — oe on both sides of the Atlantic, w 





15 cen 


From Morn till Eve. A ‘text- book with 
quotations for morning and evening for every day 
of the month, 18 color pages, 18 decorated type 

es, bound in cloth and most beantifully stamped 
4 colors. gilt edges. This is really a wonderful 
value, % cents. 


Each containing 6 
ountiful yang Mercy. color es and 6 dec- 
oodn. ay orat type ges, 
eart’s n gilt edges, tied with 


ife’s Sunny Side. 
Reward Cards. No. 1. 


A packet of 1? cut out flowers, each card having a 
text for every day in the week, per pack, 25 cents. 


Reward Cards. No. 2. 
A packet of 12 cut out leaves, each card havinga 
text for every day in the week, per pack, 25 cents. 


Grace to Help in Time of Need. 
ket of 12 monotint leaflets, suitable for inclos- 
ingin letters, with devotional quotations and verses, 
gilt edges, 25 cents. 


Seed Time and Harvest. 
A packet of 12 colored leaflets, suitable for inclos- 


ure in letters, with devotional quotations and 
verses, gilt edges, 50 cents. 


ribbon, each 2% cents. 


Please examine at the Bookstores or they will be sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS,” 


31 We Street, New York. 
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North American 
Review novewsee, 


Contains: 


WHAT CONGRESS HAS DONE. 
Sopresentetiees: McKINLEY, 0. ; aw. 
Mass.: DALZELL, Pa.; FITC .Y.: 
McADOO, N. 3; CLEMENTS. 

Scottish Politics, 

By Tue Marguis or Lorne. 

The Ladies of the Last Cesars, 

By Gauw. Hami.ton. 

Relief for the Supreme Court. 

By Ex.Justice WILLIAM STRONG. 

Business Men in Politics, ‘ 

By Ex-Senator WARNER MILLER. 

Reminiscences of a Portrait Painter. 

By Georce P, A, HEaty. 

Election Methods in the South. 

By Cotcecror Rosert SMALLs, 

of Beaufort, S. C. 

A Southern Republican on the Lodge Bill. 
By A. W. Suarrek, Chief Supervisor 

of Elections in North Carolina, 
By Wat Wuitman. 

















Old Poets. 
The London Police, 
By Ex-CommissionerR JAMES MONRO. 
The Ruthless Sex. By Oscar Fay ADAms. 
AND OTHER IMPORTANT ARTICLES. 
50 Cents a Copy; $5.00 a Year. 








FOR CHRISTMAS USE EITHER 


FESTAL DAYS No. 1, 


a Treasury of Christmas Entertainment, 100. each, 
$6.00 per hundred, or 


CHRISTMAS VOICES, 


a bright, Poctive, easy Christmas service of qpeee 
. each, $3.00 per hundred. 
r bookseller to get it for you, address or 


LORENZ & CO., Dayton, O. 


BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS 


Fine Brass Work 
Special designs 
on application. 
Andrews Mfg. Co., 
76 Fifth Ave., N. Y 
A.H.Andrews & Co. 


19 Wabash Ave.. 
Chicago. 
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All books sent postpaid upon receipt of catalogue price. 


pars FATRe AMIDST HIS FLOCK. By 
B. D.D., Chicago Theological 
H.R, 13 - “Thane. Clot $1. 


A treasure house of practical Suagestions on the 
whole range of pastcral duties, drawn from many 
ew of experience and observation. Unique in in- 

rest and value for theological students and pastors. 


BIBLICAL HISTORY & GEOGRAPHY. 
By H.S. Osborn, LL.D. 512 pp. Large I2mo. $1.25. 


The events of Scripture story narrated, with de- 
aeriptions of the scenes where they occurred. A 
class-book for students, by an experienced teacher. 


THE STORY OF THE TUNES. By Heze- 
kiah Butterworth. 257 pp.12mo. i8cuts. Clo., $1.75. 


Sketches of authors of favorite tunes and their 
history. A companion to “The Story of the Hymns.” 


PRA Yee 45 A THEORY AND A FACT, 
By Rev. D. Faunce, D.D. 2300 pp. 12mo. Clo., $1. 
Ably sta it received the Fletcher prize for 
1889, and presents the whole rationale of prayer, with 
many helpful suggestiuns tor thougbtful minds. 


FROM SOLOMON TO THECAPTIVITY 
For the Intern tional S. S. Lesson Jan_to July, 1891. 
“An — e book for teachers. By David Gre ae. 

- Mudge. —— 12mo, Cloth, $1.2: 
stout paper, “cloth back, 50 c' 


Gop’s,. J BW: 
Destiny. By Rev 
Many cuts. Cloth, wo cts.” 


Facts concerping the principal known gems, finely 
applied to Christian character and life. 


THE Lee. OF ns er ag IN PICTUR 
AND STOR Mrs. Houghton. Over 4 
cuts. 4to. Cloth: $1.56; “extra Sail beveled boards, $2. 


A genet Mp pee and sumptuous volume for 
you. enriched many choice engrav ings. A com- 
panion to “ The Bi ble in Picture and Story. 


PILGRIMW’S PROGRES. By John Bunyan. 
324 pp. 4to. 127 cuts, Cloth, $1.50: git, beveled, $2. 


A new and elegant edition. with Life of Bunyan. 
Large type and fine illustrations. 
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. Fullerton. 125 pp. 


SEVEN YEARS IN CEYL on Seerios of 
Mission Life. Mary and Marg. h. With 
portraits and many illustrations. 16 af mf; 75 cts. 


* This is a charming book.”—THE GOLDEN RULE. 
“ Fully illustrated from cover to cover ont bright- 
ly written throughout.”—REGIONS BEYOND 


sMERICAN AEROES ON. MISS TON 
FIELDS. Edited by Rev Z- C. Haydn, D.D. #4 
pp. mo. Ilcuts. Cloth, $1.25. 


Brief and interesting sketches of tives worthy of 
loving imitation bw all American youth. 


WINNIE LORIMER’S Viatt. 
Conant. 277 pp. 12mo. Cloth, #1. 


The happy influence of a sincere and consistent 
Christian girl in a skeptical family. 


om DE STILL WATERS. By Ella Clifford. 
mo. 4 cuts. Cloth, 


A vie of modern life, with many wholesome and 
suggestive lessons. 


TALKS TO pers. By Eleanor A. Hunter. 
pp. i2mo. Cloth, 0 


Frank and familiar talks about things of deep in- 
terest to boys, by on2 who loves them. 


Four books bythe popular authoress Mrs. M.D. 
Brine, ” ito, Fully illustrated, illuminated cover. ‘4 
pe enc —* Ree, Sows. each. Boards, c., or the set 


By Chara B. 
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SHADOW AND SUNSHINE-—AND JERRY. 
NELLIE’S DREAM; and Other Stories. 
EFFIE’S BIR tHDAY PRESENT. 
THE STORY OF TOM. 
THE ANGELUS. Oblong booklet with a mon- 


otint reproduction of the celebrated painting and « 
choice poem illustrating same. G’t edge, silk-tied,25c. 


American Tract Society. 


150 NASSAU ST., and 304 FOURTH AV., NEW YORK. 


emee.8 54 Bromfield St. Phila., 1512 Chestnut = 
Rochester, 93 State St. Chicago, 122 Wabash A 
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A Full-page Illustrated Poem, by WILL CARLETON. 


And “An Old Thanksgiving Dinner,” 
By REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D. D. 


“A Thanksgiving Dinner,’’ by Mrs. S. T. Rorer. 
Thanksgiving Dishes, for Harvest Tables from Maine to Texas,’ 


For these and other Holiday features, see 


The Ladies Home Yournal 


On the News-stands, 10 Cents. 


We wiil mail the Journal from now to January rst, 1892—that is, the balance of this 

year, FREE, and a FULL YEAR from January rst, 1891, ¢ January rst, 1892. Also, 

our handsome 40-page Premium Catalogue, illustrating @ thousand articles, and including ‘ Art Needle- 

work Instructions,” by Mrs. A. R. Ramsey; also, ‘“‘ Kensington Art Designs,’’ by Jane S. Clark, of London. 
N. B.—This offer must positively be mentioned when sending your Subscription, or one year only will be given. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PuiLapeEcpnia, Pa. 
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CARMIN A SAN CTORUM. 


Churches desiring a compact and handy manual of praise comprising the 
best hymns and tunes, both ancient and modern, should not fail to examine 
Carmina Sanctorum, by the Rev. Drs. Hitchcock, Eddy and Mudge. 

This book has the popular square shape, giving ample display of both 
music and words 

Responsive Readings are bound in when desired, printed in clear type 
—Roman and Italics—without increasing the size of the book beyond the 
limits of good taste, and at a nominal increase of price. 

“THE NEAREST PERFECTION.”—Christian Union. 


SONGS OF PRAISE, FOR PRAYER-MEETINGS 


and for use in smaller churches, by Rev. Dr. Mudge, is now used in many 
churches wanting something more substantial than has heretofore prevailed. 





Sample copies in any required numbers sent on request to 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 751 Broadway, New York. 
“WIVES AND DAUGHTERS.” | SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS 2, 


The finest Monthly issued for the home. Right Remington’s County Seat List. Pittsburgh, New York. 
aye B ytoes. Guaranteed circulation, over 40,000. 
by women for women, Conducted by Mrs. 

John Cameron, assisted by Miss Ethelwyn Wether- 
Shasta b.- ee. snbeceiners for 1891 (ping 
'y 25c. i0 postage stamps! Or, for 

$1, it will be sent with Canada’ jas eet twetve-page 
weekly newspaper, THE \WESTERN ADVERTISER, 
from now to end of 1891. Agents wanted. Address, 
ADVERTISER" PRINTING * bine aenaes Ys 
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EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 





Established 1856. 
3 East 14th Street; New York. 








GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


For Youn CINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 
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: ' Mar Brown, of London, contributes some 
English novelties and delicacies for “The Season’s Feast.” 
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MUSIC4L. 
METROPOLITAN CONSERVATORY. 


rivate instruction in all branches, also sur- 

~ 4 pupils with superior advantages in C sees 
» Lectures, Concerts and the Languages 

Nears boaraing privileges for lady pupils ley 
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time. Boo 


19 and 21 Ease 14th St., New York. 
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N. Y.)CONSERVATORY. A Train- 
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LOUIS LOMBARD, Director. 








PICTURES, ETC. 
THE “CHANDOS” 
Portrait of Shakespeare. 


Etched in LIFE SIZE by FLAMENG. 

Just published by FREDERICK KEPPEL & 
Co., 26 East 16th Street, Union Square, 
New York, L&opoLtp FLAMENG'S su- 
perb, life-sized etching of SHAKESPEARE, 





from the famous ‘‘Chandos” portrait 
now in the British National Portrait 
Gallery. 


A descriptive prospectus of this very im- 
portant portrait will be mailed free to any 
address. Also (upon receipt of New York 
reference) an unframed proof of Flameng’s 
etching will be sent, for inspection, to cor- 

respondents residing at a distance. 


And also, by mail, price ten cents, with 
66 illustrations, Catalogue No. 7 of high- 
class miscellaneous etchings. Many of these 
are specially suitable for Holiday Presents, 
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ND to T. C. EVANS Apvaat aie Spence. 
Ey and 2% Washington Street, Boston, Mass., for 
the lowest rates in al! papers. 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


and Tunes for “burch Worsht 
A.™, aA RNES &CO., 751 Broadway, ae 


MUSIC. 
BRIGHT ANTHEMS FOR THE CHOIR 


By W. A. OGDEN. 


A collection of anthems for Fy pony L. ak chorus 
choirs, 192 pages. Retail $1.00, $9.00 per d 


8. T. GORDON & SON, 
138 East ith Street, New York City. 


READY FOR XMAS. 
A WEW OANTATA FOR CHRISTMAS TIME, 
“FROST QUEEN AND SANTA CLAUS.’ 


By Dr. W. H. DOANE, 


Comprising pleasing Songs, Dialogues and Recita- 
by er. simple and high! rtaining. 

On f the best of its kin wil ill be thoroughly 
appreciated and heartily enjoyed "by all. May be easily 
and aed prepared and rendered by aoy Sunday- 
scnool. 
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Price, 30 cents by mail. 


The Child of Bethlehem. 


A NEW CHRIST“ AS SERVICE, 
By the Rev. ROBERT LOWRY, 


which will be gladly welcomed by all desiring to cele- 
brate the Festival of the Advent with devotional exer- 
cises. s of Scripture Selections arranged for 
responsive Headings, with new Songs com 
this work. 
LEADITY REHEARSED AND SURE TO PLEASE. 
— a 00 per 100; 5 cents each by mail. 
von STMAS CHIMES FOR LITTLE 
vyorck=, A Primary Kindergarten Service. 
Price, $4.00 per 100; 5 cents each by mail. 


Christmas AnnualNo. 21, 


Published this season, contains a variety of bright, 
aan. original Caro!s, by the most successful com- 


4 cents each; $3.00 per 100. 
A full Catalogue of popular Cantatas, Services and 
Xmas Music sent on request. 
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THE BIGLOW AND MAIN CO. 
81 Bandolph 8t., Chicago, 


LaVES Music 


76 East Ninth 8t., N, Y. 








Christmas Selections % Now Carole by'wel 


esponsive 
Eeecio Gs ~ may es > a or without the m. pages 
—Printed in colors, Price, 5 cents a single ¥ 

is isan unusu- 


Gold, Frankincense and Myrrh.’ sally fine Christ 
By E. D. Sanford & Geo. H. Beaman. sunday-schools, 
consisting of an Instructive Exercise with Recitations, 
and interspersed with appropriate Carols written es- 
ray for use in connection with the Service. Price, 
cents a single copy. OTHER SERVICES of the same 
character and at fone pene ee are “Christmas Joy Bells,” 
“Good Will to ’ and “Peace on Earth.” 


The Wonderful Story. Seat Service 


pane pom — 
ncipal events o 
By Mary B. Brooks & Geo. F, Root. Fhe life of the Lord 
while on earth, by means of beautiful verses, scripture 
readings, and expressive music in the form of solos, 
duets and quartets. Eminently suitable for Christmas 
though appropriate for any season of the year. Price, 
20 cents a single copy. 

New and Ve 


One Christmas Eve. Pieasing Childrens’ 


Cantata that cannot 
H. W. Hart &J.R. Murray. fail to please. The 
B. - are bright and instructive and are blended with 
che music ina most happy and artistic manner. All the 
ae folks will like this little work because of the 
urprise connected with it. Price, 30 cts a single copy. 
OTHER. CAN ANTATAS, ot the same character and at same 
Maus & Co.” “Catching Kriss Kringle,” 
PThe ‘SowGente c laus,” “Judge Santa Claus,” “Santa 
Claus’ Mistake”and“TheWaifs’Christmas,” everyone of 
which has met with immense success in previous years. 


superb Cantata for 
ethlehem. Adnite alr child- 
s part) that cannot 
By F.Weatherby & G. F. Root. fail to piease wherever 
‘endered. It affords splendid opportunities in the way 
of chorus music especially. Price, 50cts. a single copy. 
Send acts. for sample copy of ‘ hoe Visitor’’ for Choirs, 
PUBLISHED B 
The JOHN CHURCH Cco., Cincinnati, 0. 
Reet & Sons Muate Co., The John Church Co., 
abash Ave., Chicago, 19 E, 16th St., New York.: . 


Holy Child Jesus (Sabbath 

















School Ser'vice No 8)..... Danks. 5c. 
Santa Claus is Coming...... " 5c. 
O’er the Hillsof Fair Judea. “ 5c 
Bailtothe Kappy Morn... “ 5c. 
Christmas Bells are King- 

NR et TS Dressler. 5c. 
Once Again 0 Blessed..... Williams. 5c. 
Christmas Tree........... 5c. 
Sing for Christmas. . : # 5c. 
Cradled all Lowly.. “ 5c. 
O Blessed Morn.......... se 5c. 

Carol Annual No, 25. 

All Glory to God.... Backus ) 

Softly the Night..... Mosenthal. | 

The Angels Sang... . Marsh. 
¢. . —=erreee Holden. \ 5c. 

On the Birthday..... Mosenthal. | 

Ring the Glad Bells... Dressler, |! 

(Silent Night......... Haydn. J 


Also Card Annuals Nos. 1 to 24 inclusive (already 
published) 5c. each. Liberal discount to Churches 
and Sunday-schools. 

R. a, Anthems, etc., sent on selection when de- 
sire 


Our list of Christmas Novelties sent free on ap- 
plication. 


WM A.POND & CO., 


_25 Union CH New York. 


ISC SCH o °40, 


at. Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. < 
“TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 








Sth Ave., cor. 1 6th St., N.Y, 
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TALKS ON THE TARIFF. 


Tne Tribune, of this city, 1s doing a 
good service to the intelligence of the 
country by publishing, from time to time, 
the talk of practical men in regard to the 
operation of our new Tariff law. Last 
week it gave the views of Mr. Emanuel 
W. Bloomingdale, of the firm of Bloom- 
ingdale & Levy, No. 18 Mercer St., New 
York, dealers and importers of perfum- 
ery, etc., who said: 


** One of the most notable instances of the 
good effects of the new tariff, is shown in 
the case of bottle-glass and the finer grades 
of flint-glass, manufactured in Germany 
and Belgium, and which had been largely 
imported to this country before the passage 
of the McKinley bill. The old rate of duty 
on flint-glass was 40 per cent. ad valorem. 
It has been increased to 60 per cept. Now, 
take this little bottle,” said Mr. Blooming 
dale, selecting a small round flask-shaped 
two-ounce bottle for holding fine perfumes. 
‘This bottle, made in Cassel, Germany, 
could be laid down in this city at $150 a 
gross, and many thousand gross were an- 
nually imported, because the cost of the 
same article made in Pittsburg and laid 
down here was at least $1.59. Now, deduct- 
ing from the price of the German bottle the 
duty, 36 cents: cost of material, 60 cents 
(practically the same here and abroad); the 
transportation, say 23 cents, in all $1.19, and 
you have left, as the cost of manufacture, 
32 cents, or let us say 40 cents, a gross, at 
the very most. The lowest wages paid our 
giass-blowers here would make the cost of 
manufacture 90 cents a gross; to this add 
transportation to New York, 36 cents, and 
cartage, 15 cents, and you will see what our 
Pittsburg bottle manufacturers and our 
glass-blowers have to compete with in the 
case of German-made flint-glass bottles. 
The very lowest rates of wages paid glass- 
blowers in this country is $5 a day; the 
greater number earn from $7. to $8 a day, 
and not a few, with a helper, earn $14 a 
day. The average German glass-blower 
considers himself well paid at $1.25 a day. 

“There is no doubt about these figures. 
They are plain and simple, and he who runs 
may readthem. They are a fair example of 
the effect of the new tariff on this line of 
American industry. It is true that the 
price of these bottles will be a trifle higber 
for a time; but which is the better policy, I 
would like to know; to have the millions 
that are annually sent abroad for German 
glass botrles remain in this country and 
employ our own glass-blowers, or import 
foreign bottles at a trifling saving? Now, in 
the case of my own busiuess, altho we are 
forced to pay a little more for this article, 
I prefer to have thiugs as they are under 
the new tariff, because I know that the 
business on the whole will be stimulated, 
and I am bound to keep my share of these 
millions of dollars remaining in this coun- 
try. Whatever small increase there may 
be at first in the cost of bottles since the 
passage of the act will only be felt by the 
dealer and retailer. 

‘*The same argument applies to nearly all 
the bottles made in this country: but I 
mentioned this particular make of bottle 
as a straw which shows the gvod that the 
tariff wind will blow the people of this 
country.” 


In the same line is the talk of Mr. Wil- 
liam Bloomfield, a large glass mauufac- 
turer of No. 83 Fulton Street, New York, 
who said: 


“With the highest tariff which has ever 
been imposed upon flint-glass, and with 
wages within ten per cent. of the highest 
ever paid in this country, the product is as 
cheap, if not cheaper, than ever before. The 
wages we are paying to-day are within ten 
per cent. of those paid when gold was at a 
premium of 180. I could not say more than 
this if | were to talk foran hour. A year 
ago, when I was in Belgium, I asked a large 
and wealthy manufacturer what ne paid 
one of his blowers, who was making beer 
bottles for shipment to America. ‘'T'wo 
dollars and twenty-five cents in your 
money,’ he answered, with an unmistaka- 
ble air of pride and generosity. I thought 
the man would faint when I told him that 
the same man in Pittsburg would be paid 
from $8 to $10 a day, and might, perhaps, be 
able to earn $319 aday. It is certain that 
the wages of the glass-blower in this coun- 
try will be increased and more men will he 
employed under the new tariff; and [ be- 
lieve that the price of glassware, if not 
cheaper, will not be any higher in the fu- 
ture.”’ 





+ sence; indeed, the fractional rallies which 
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law is, and the practical effect of it will 
be, to protect and promote American in- 
dustry and labor against unfriendly and 
injurious competition by the products of 
the poorly paid labor of other countries. 
This is the whole idea in the compass of a 
nutshell. Articles which cannot be pro- 
duced in this country are admitted free 
of duty, and thus their importation is 
facilitated and encouraged; and upon 
other articles which can be produced in 
the United States, and which, if properly 
protected, would be so produced, a pro- 
tective duty is imposed, which, while 
raising a revenue for the Government, 
has the effect of restricting their importa- 
tion,and thus encouraging the domestic 
production of these articles. The law 
looks at the practical necessities of the 
American people; and dealing with facts 
as they exist, it discriminates, as to arti- 
cles and rates of duty, in a way to adjust 
itself to these facts, and secure to the 
whole country the greatest amount of 
aggregate advantage. 

The new lawis, on the whole, in our 
judgment, the best that has ever been 
enacted by an American Congress to se- 
cure these ends. We do not say that it is 
absolutely faultless, and admits of no 
amendment or improvement for all time 
to come; but we do say-that it is the most 
thorough-going and general protective 
law that this country has ever had. This | 
fact, as we believe, will be fully demon- 
strated im less than five years by the 
practical results. The efforts of the Dem- 
ocratic Free Traders, largely based on 
falsehood, to get up a scare among the 
people about what they call ‘‘ McKinley 
prices,” are and have been a political 
trick to influence votes. This country is 
large enough to make its own “ prices”; 
and it will do so equitably under the law 
of supply and demand, provided its own 
industries are properly protected against 
foreign competition. 


JOHN L. JEWETT. 


Joun L. Jewerr, President of the | 
Irving National Bank, of this city, 
died suddenly on the 27th inst., aged 
fifty-five years. Mr. Jewett was burn in 
this city and received his education in the 
public schools and in the College of the 
City of New York. He began his busi- 
ness career in 1857 by serving asclerk in 
the Park Bans. He was made cashier 
ofthe Irving National Bank in 1866, it 
having been re-organized as a national 
bank the year previous. He was promoted 
to the presidency in 1878, which position he 
held until his death. It will thus be seen 
that Mr. Jewett’s life has been entirely 
passed as a banker, and a very successful 
one he became as is shown by the career 
of the Irving National Bank. Mr. Jewet 
was also Treasurer of tha Irving Savings 
Institution, and was at one time Chair- 
man of the Clearing House. He was an 
exceedingly genial man, and hada large 
number of friends. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE Wall Street markets have again 
displayed a drooping tendency this week, 
and under liquidation for home and for- 
eign account, traceable to causes to which 
extended reference has recently been 
made in these columns, prices have in 
several instances reached the lowest point 
for a number of years. Supporting or- 
ders from investors, which alone are able 
te check such a steady and long-con- 
tinued decline as the market has experi- 
enced, are still conspicuous by their ab- 





have been recorded, resulted frown the 
taking of profits by the professional op- 
erators on some of their ventures on the 
short side. The conditions affecting the 
market are virtually unchanged, and the 
undercurrent of opinion among the com- 
paratively small coterie of traders who 
control the speculation is bearish, Hap- 
pily, however, few of the commission 
houses are carrying large lines of stocks, 
and so the gradual reduction in the aver- 
age of prices has not been attended by 
avy such serious complications as might 
have been apprehended had the blocks of 
stocks speculatively held been up to the 


the present difficulty in securing long- 
time accommodation in the loan market 
on middle-grade stocks, the more conser- 
vative houses began some time ago to 
work their margined clients out of the 
market; and conseauentiy the bear trad- 
ers have obtained little encouragement 
very recently in the shape of liquidation 
by short-waisted bulls. Selling for other 
than speculative accounts is still notice- 
able from time to time; and London 
continues to ship us securities in large 
amounts, assisting the bears in their cam- 
paign by making it an easy matter to 
borrow stocks against short sales. Con- 
servative estimates place the amount of 
stocks sold here for London account in a 
few weeks past at twenty millions of dol 
lars, mostly active stocks usually favored 
by arbitrage dealerr. Lately, however, 
the break in Illinois Central and one or 
two other investment stocks which are 
controlled from London has indicated 
that the foreigners have been harder 
pressed than bas been generally under- 
stood here, tho fortnightly ‘‘ settlement” 
was passed in safety. 

One of the special features of the week 
was the break in Resding toward the 
close, which was accomplished with the 
aid of a rumor that the pool holding 
about three hundred thousand shares, 
and in which the Vanderbilts are said to 
have acquired a minority interest, had 
disbanded, This is denied, and the ex- 
planation is forthcoming that the organi- 
zation which bas been dissolved is a sup- 
plementary pool which the members of 
the main syndicate maintained for trad- 
ing purposes. The stock held by the main 
pool cannot come upon the market, by 
the agreement, for three years yet. 
Reading’s finances are the subject of 
much discussion, and the estimates of 
the earnings of the ten months of the 
current fiscal year show results varying 
from a small surplus for the second mort- 
gage income fines, to an actual deficit in - 
meeting fixed charges. The opinion is 
gaining ground that the new manage- 
meat of Reading will be more liberal than 
the former one in charging betterments 
to capital account, and that the junior 
securities may thus be shown up in a bet- 
ter light, 

Three Western roads have made very 
poor September statements. The C. B. & 
Q. gained $63,000 gross, but lost $104.000 
net. The Union Pacific lost $122.000 net 
on a gain of $132,000 gross; while the Illi- 
nots Central.with substantially unchanged 
gross, shows a falling off of $241,000 in 
net. In view of the current reports that 
tonnage was never so heavy, etc., these 
exhibits are surprising in the extreme; 
and they reflect the promiscuous cutting 
of rates which is one outgrowth of over- 
construction. Explanations, so called, 
are furnished for all unsatisfactory state- 
ments such as those above, the most gen- 
eral one being the necessity of heavy ex- 
penditures upon property out of earnings. 
But in nearly every case sufficient reasons 
apart from this are to be discovered; as, 
for instance, with the Union Pacific, 
which is undergoing a virtual boycott by 
its connections because of its offensive 
alliance with the Chicago and North- 
western, which has before been the cause 
of much ill-feeling among the trans-Mis- 
souri lines. 

The statement of the condition of the 
Sugar Trust and the proposed plan of re- 
organization were placed before the cer- 
tificate holders, and thereupon the stock 
sold off several points in the market, In 
certain particulars the statement fur- 
nished is somewhat vague, and reliable 
deductions cannot be drawn from it. It 
is claimed that the new company which 
is organized under the liberal New Jersey 
law will start with a surplus of cash and 
cash assets equal to eleven millions, after 
having paid more than the latter amount 
in dividends sincethe Trust was organ- 
ized. Itis proposed to make one-half the 
fifty million capital at seven per cent. pre- 
ferred issue, and the balance common. 
More water is provided for in case of ne- 
cessity by the privilege reserved of issuing 

ten millions of six per cent, mortgage 

bonds. 
The money market has developed con- 
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as is evident from the fact that call loans 
on Stock Exchange collatera! ranged be- 
tween 2 per cent. and 25 percent. Both 
of these extreme rates were exceptional, 
however, and the higher quotation was 
doubtless effected with the aid of 


certain interests for speculative ef- 
fect. The ruling rate on such loans 
was 54@6 per cent, at which re. 


newals were mostly effected. Contracts 
for time loans were very few in number, 
ani rates are practically unquotable, ow- 
ing to the limited offerings. Nothing is 
done, however, below the full legal rate, 
and at that figure large loans could be 
placed for sixty days or longer. The banks 
have again been obliged to call loans in 
the street, as their weekly statement of 
averages indicates. The Sub-Treasury 
took from them nearly $1,000,000, and 
the demand from the country for curren- 
cy also continues, tho it was generally 
lighter than the previous week. Money 
in Londou was easy at about 3} per cent., 
and discounts in the open market cuontin- 
ued on a basis of 43 per cent. The Bank 
of England rate was unchanged. 

Sales of bank stock for week ending 
November ist, 1890: 
American Exchange. .. 






I) 100 
call 








Market & Fulton..... 
The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


Specie.........+. $77,671,700 $78.353,800 Dec. $82,100 
Legal tenders.. 27.101,400 21,212,800 Inc.. 88,400 
Total reserve... $99,773,100 $99,565,000 Inc.. $206,500 
Reserve requ’d 
against dep'ts 99,071,125 99,691.475 Dec. 620.550 
Excess of res’ve 
above legal re- 
quirements..... *701,975 *124,875 Inc. 826,850 


Excess of reserve Nov. 2d, 1889...........0-00+-- 
* Deficiency. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


1,120,475 


Nov. 1. Oct. 25. Differences, 
Loans..........+ $599,791,900 $102,166,000 Dec .$2,374.100 
Specie. ........0 77,671,700 78,353,800 Dec. 682,100 
Legaltenders.. 22,101,400 21212,800 Inc.. 888,600 
Deposits......,.. 396,284,500 398,765,900 Dec. 2,481,400 
Circulation..... 3,£03.400 8,499,800 Inc.. 8,600 
UNITED STATES BONDS. 
Bid. Asked. 
Hs, 1891, Registered.............002 ceeeeeees 103% ve 
GS. FDL, COUPON. ....0..cccccccccccsccccceces 104% ne 
de, 1008, Regiateweds......cccccccccccscosce © 6 14 124% 
do. OX-StAMPed.......66 6. ceeeeeere 121 Ris 
40, TERT. COUBOR.cccce cesccccccccccces cocecs 14 1'446 
Ge. G-ObRMM POS... nccccccccccces cases 121 1214 
CUEFORESY Ga, WTB... 0.ccc.cecsceecoccccces « 113 - 
CUrrency 68, 1806 .....cccccecccccccccc-sevces 115 
GPRS GA, Wo cine dae vccccccctcccccccséscs 118 
Currency €s, 1898........ bc csoccednaccoosess 121 
CUPrency Gs, 1GBD...Trccccccccccceccccece cee 124 - 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
The market for sterling was weak. 
Sight. 60-da ys. 
Sterling demand...............sseee0s 4.851g 4 1 
FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


We are glad to learn that there is be- 
ing organized in this city a much needed 
financial institution, the National Col- 
lection Bank of New York. Its object 
is indicated by its name, namely: a clear- 
ing-house for country checke. It will make 
daily purchases from the New York City 
banks of their country checks and for- 
ward them to its own agents for collec- 
tion; it will expedite banking business 
toa great degree; it will save much 
money in interest, and in many ways will 
be a very great convenience. The wonder 
is that it was not orgavived years ago. 

Returns made to the Bank Commis- 
sioners of New Hampshire, for the year 
ending September 30th, 1890, show an 
unprecedented gain in the savings banks 
deposits of the State, the actual increase 
since 1889 being $8,426,428. This does not 
include the savings deposits in the trust 
companies, which amount to over $1.000,- 
000. The total savings deposits in savings 
banks and trust companies will reach 
nearly $67,000,000, while the total accu- 
mulation, viz., deposits of guarantee 
fund, surplus, etc., will amount to almost 
$73,000,000. There are seventy-two sav- 
ings banks in the State, one State bank, 
and ten trust companies. 

We have carefully read with much 
interest the statement of the Holland 
Trust Company of this city published in 
this week’s financial advertising columns, 
While the success of the Holland Trust 
Company has been phenomenal and ex- 
ceptional, it is not so much to be won- 
dered at when the high character of the 
gentlemen who manage its uffairs is 
taken into consideration, Tho Company 











The avowed object of the new Tariff 





average of former seasons, Anticipating 


siderable irregularity and a feverish tone, 


was organized in 1888, and with a capital 
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stock of $500,000, and now shows a sur- 
plus of $616, 740, 

One of the most noticeable features of 
the current trade in foreign goods is the 


modifying of the old- time demand for | 


excessively long dating. Buyers are dis- 
posed to be very fair ir this connection, 
and, in a majority sense, do not insist 
upon unreasonably extended terms. This 
is a gratifying development, and, at the 
same time, a sarprising one, as no "especial 
effort has been made by importers to 
bring 1t about. 

It is said that a Russian Government 
department has elaborated a scheme for 
establishing direct commercial inte1- 
course with Colombo, in order to intro- 
duce Ceylon tea into Russian. This step is 
taken owing to the many complaints of 
adulteration that bave arisen against the 
tea brought to Rassia overland by cara- 
van. 

DIVIDEND. 


The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tise in another column to pay at their 
office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
November 1st on the following bonds: 


Galves‘ on. Harrisburg and San Antonio (Western 
Division) 1st 5 per cent. 








We buy = sell ae of of 

tters Exchaage on, and make 
wot tremegers "to, all principal 
“x coms erie, Austra- 


f iia, oe t. Croix 

0 the British’ West Indic 
also 

its, available in 


Credit. Seine ct of the world. 


We also buy and L~4 gu 
aret-laae == = & & Investment 
ustome: 
Fecelve accounts 0 Securities. 
Firms and Fas aorporations on favorable terms, and make 
collection of drafts drawn abroad ou all points in the 


United States and Canada, and of drafts drawn in the 
United States on foreign countries 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


Vermilye & Co. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 
Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





ROANOKE, VA., 
1882-Population 400. 1890-Population 20,000 
Money can be made by investing at once in Roan- 
oke. Increase of pol alation aid values unprece- 
dented. Refer to all Banks of A spememees ill be 
glad to answer all correspondenc: 
FRANCIS B. K MP & CO., Roanoke. Va. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Do not fluctuate like stocks, pay a good rate of in- 
terest, and rank next to Governments in point of 
Safety. Wehaveachoice line of BONDS. Send 


“NOVEMBER LIST. 


Also deal in Gov’t Land Warrants and: Scrip. 


BAN Ki in all branches. Accounts 
N G received and tnterest certifi- 
cates of deposit issued. 
S. A. KEAN & CO., BANKERS, 


115 B’way, N.Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 
A SAFE INVESTMENT. 








y 
and safe —— and its guaranteed loans are 
among the best he imarket. Its coupons are 
age TO paid in New York exchange. For particu- 
MINNEHAHA TRUST COMPANY, 
Sioux Falls, S » 





STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


That FAIRHAVEN will be the greatest city on Puget 
Sound is assured. Substantial improvements and un- 
limited resources. Fortunes made by investing now. 
wa wy, information address, GAMWELL & 
~ ASSES. & Investment Bankers, Fairhaven, Wash. 





HOLLAND TRUST CO. 


Assets and Liabilities of Halland tieet 
ompany on the fourteenth day of ber, 
upon examination made by the direction and 
authority of the Superintendent of the Bank- 
ing Department, 
a 


Bond and Mortgage, N. Y. City..... 
secured by Bonds ey ort- 
gages on N. Y. and Brooklyn real 
Gc Ssnnecdescccoctiicésadiocosens’ 172,164 50 
Rate oo ry Ad | ng 
Int t Par. prs 


$200.000 1 0 rt 
212,500 218,875 
gbiscvecsseen 163,725 582,60 00 
Loans secured by Collaterals....... 1,874,206 31 
Hills Receivable beshesoeses 25 " 
Less es considered 
GOD UL. ..000000..ccccccces 


Cash on hand and deposited... 
Interest accrued......... ..... 


TOTALS. 
$12,437 OL 


New York City Bonds, 2 
New York City Bonds, 
Other Stocks and Bonds. 


204,614 25 


18 ,773 SR 
° - 127128 96 
Total Assets, $3,103,527.61 
LIABILITIES. 
ir avanne “dad. vochekvnanséeess $500. 
Dividen's mae 
Amount due 
Due to Banks. 








Interest Acc 22,100 16 
Rebate on Time | Bilis. 11,115 00 2,486,786 97 


BOVIS... .cccceccccccrseces sovees $616,740 64 
ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT, President. 


JOHN D. VERMEULE, 
JOHN Ate uTON ’  Vice-Presidents. 

GEO. W. VAN SICLEN, Secretary. 
THE 


MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN OONN, 
PAID CAPITAL, ..... $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
Uimited by Law. Connectiout Trust 














. , Bank, 
roma 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
aint Peterten eer he ates ee 


secu 
of rest, as among the safest invest- 
18 omeres Ne the public. 


rs to 
Hiram irom Dewing Son, New York City, 
essr3. Morton, Bliss Go Md York City. 
Geo. G. Williams, Esq., of the Chemical National 
New York City. 
, Esq., of the National Safe Deposit Com 


A Smith, .. No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
so the Savings Banks and Investors throughout 


ence Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


November Investments 


CHOICE CITY AND COUNTY: BONDS, 
yielding 4% to 6%, 


FOR SALE BY 
BLAIR & CO, BANKERS, 
10 WALL STREET, 
Descriptive circular on application. 


2 





A General Banking Business Transacted, 


Money Making a Science. 


Real Estate Stands First. If you wish to 
invest and want to learn the certain road tc 
Wealth, send for Pamphlet, cone ete. 

T.A. WOO 
Room No. |, Odd Fetiows * Building, 
PORTLAND, OREG 








Raecutore, ete..can invest in there bonds 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED a antatl JUNE 30, 1890. 
Capital subscribed.. 





og eee ,000,000 00 
Surplus and undivided profits. 396,716 85 
SDS ob ccad.cn deck sds ceiunctcobic 11, 168,685 04 


The weli- apoun, firm of accountants. Barrow, 
Wade, Gutarie & Cu.. of London, Manchester and 
New York. apse auditing the accounts of the Com- 

pany as published — 30th, 1890, upyended thereto 
Phe following certiticate: 

Having examined the books of the 
Equitable Mortgage Company, we here- 
by certify that the foregoing ac. ounts 
apd statement are in contormity there- 


- with, and-we believe that the accounts 
fully and tairly represent the position of 


the Company as on the 30th June, 1890. 
BARROW, WADK, GULHRIE & CO. 
New YorRE, 16th Oct., 1490. 


. PER CENT. Pompe AND DEBENTURES 

'. CERTIFICATES, RUNNING 
NTHS TO TWO YEARS 

ALL FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


CES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. London. England. 
Phila. 4th and Chestnut St. Berlin, Germany. 
Boston, 1:7 Devonshire st. Kansas City, Missouri. 


NOTICE. 


The First National Bank, located at Mason, in the 
State of Michigan, is closing up its affairs, its corpo- 
rate existence having expired at close of business on 
the 28th day of October. 1890. All note-hoiders and 
others, creditors of said Association, are therefore 
hereby notitied to presen" the notes and other claims 
against the Association for payment. 


H. L. HENDERSON, Cashier. 
_Dated Oct. 29ch, 1890. 


8% M.H. Fitch & Son 8%, 


INVESTMENT BANKERS, 


‘lwenty years’ residence. 
Baoking and Real Estate. 

Loans made on the most conservative b1sis for non- 
— to net investors 8 per cept. Payable semi- 
anges om 

We invite cpavetpetenss, and can submit convinc- 

ing fects and —- 

References: Chase National Bank, New York, or 
any Bank in Pueblo, Col. 


8” PUEBLO COLORADO. 8% 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Retrance through the Bank. 
the thriftiest 


| gu FALLS oma mostpro 








Large experience in 








gressive city in the West; railroad centre 
and centre of a rich cultural, mineral 
and timber country; finest water power 
in the world; investments in real estate 
bring ro returns. We will handle, loan nee 
invest m oa non-comeente. R 
1st Nat't Nat’l, Traders Nat'l Bank 
or Bank we ‘Spokane Falls. Aw» full a 


about this gro — 
H.M. Williameb Alice ughton, eee hits, Wash, 


THE SIOUX CAT tb AND INVEST 
1 BERETA © Aa CATTLE 


pA PER F We take from responsib 

farmers six e A athe notes for cattle buught s 
them to be fed for market, taking ample security. 
The best references g iveu. Correspondence solicited. 


DENVER 
REAL ESTATE (isnt? Sosveriscueey: 


Ly center ef Denver ischeap- 
er than land the same distance from the one 





= ed fu fa. farulcheh eneh 100% 


THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO 
"TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 


REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO. 

Center of Business—Corver lot 53 feet by 215 feet 
fronting on three streets, two handsome stores, two 
stories with basement. A 1 lene established tenants, 
monthl — $275. Price $32,000. cash, balance 
on ood i with & per cent interest. Title perfect. 
Th 1operty witl double in valuein afew years. 








WM. GORDON, 


Real Estate and Investments in 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
THE OORN PALACE CITY OF THE WORLD. 


Population, 45,000. 


Acts as agent for capitalists in making safe and 
profitable investments. Write for iniormation. 


10°, .%.82.22 





and sure. For particulars address 
bytary INVESTMENT ©O., Tacoma, Wash. 








FARMERS PLOW Wisc: 
Willamette 
Valley, (Salem its center). 5,000,000 fertile acres. 
wine Flags green. Climate summer and wintera 
paradise for in- 
vaids| EVERY MON Bolle- 
gee, Sebees. s, Churches. Lands low-priced, but rising. 
rmers pouring in. Send 
com for illus. pamenict 
to BOARD OF TRADE, Salem, [State Capital] Ore. 


NORTH RIVER BANE 


Safe Deposit Vaults. 


CORNER OF GREENWICH AND DEY STREETS. 
Securities and Valuables Deposited for 
Safe Keeping. 

SAFES TO RENT FROM $8 UPWARD. 

we popes from 9 A M. to5 P.M. Eatrance through 


THR UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 


No. 41Wa'l St., New ‘S50 
Surp SE tihdche aebinbieidaaese 89 888 
LeGat c.MU RRAY, President. 


RE *® P OLOOTT. Vice-Presid 
HENRY C. HOPKINS, jr Cashier. 











Transacts « Genera] Banking Business. 


Notice to. Investors. 


The undersigned call your attention to a safe and 
reliable place to iuvest your money. Kearney, Ne- 


of Electric Railway in operation and 
under construction, ten_miles of sewer and twenty 
ai of water mains. earney has grown from 3, 
12,000 population in five years. For full particu- 
ines and printed maps address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co, 


KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 
DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 





0, ints Ww 
and being more than 300 MILES FARTH 
WEST, ithasa much Seger tributary country, which 
s in the’ infancy of development. Duluth 1s anerens- 


in ulation at the rate of — >. ) de 
SAN Da oar and = ea aon 
a cae ce in real Write asf reading 


mater, andi ity yon wish to 
= we wil send full hermotien with ma Bae. 
Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., 


NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN 0C,, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Capital paid in, . . $1.000,000 .00. 
Debentares, Short-time Notes, Instalment Bonds. 
Correspondence Solicited, 

L. F. MENAGE, President. 
THOMAS LOWRY, 


A. J. DEAN. 
W. 8. STREETER. 


NEBRAGEAriae xERRasw ys, OO 


Capital, | $500,084 Serpise, 130,000 
Firs Esta: te Loans m and guaran- 
. ‘Debentures issued a by the + 

First Mortgages held by trustees. 

at the Chemical National Bank, New Yo 

better securities offered investors. Best of Eastern 
and Western es furnished it desired. Cor- 

Write for particulars. 





t Vice-Pres’ts. 











A. L. CLARKE. Pres. E. C. igh EDSTER, Treas. 
Dat cere ey Vice- Pres C.P, WEBSTER,Cashier. 
H. DEWING & CRON we ia Wail St Agente. 


F. SMITH, 45 Milk Street, Boston. 


UNION INVESTMENT 00. 
ede | capital, 1,00, ou0 se 


nterest, 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Seven per cent. investment secured by 
Business Property centrally located, with 
5U per cent. of the net profi's to the investors. 

Recommended by Bankers and Business 
men of Kansas City. 

National Bank Stock—8 per cent. divi- 
dends. 

Free of taxes. Seud for circulars. 


o.F- Pace, Treas. UBON Investment Co. 


oO , First mortgage loans on Tacoma improved 
proper 


and upwards: sure “os realize a large ad- 

vance. Reference, Washington National Bank. For 

mages and ee with full information. address 
TE, Tacoma, Wash. 


PIERRE. 


Phil. Armour, of Chicago, sas*: ‘* PIERRE will 
be the next large city in the Missouri Valley.” Pop- 
ulation to-dav 5,000, une year ago 2,5 

A wonderful'y fertile country tributary, abundant 
om within ( to % miles. 

The Capital of South Dakota, which fn 1888 raised 
40,000.00 boshelsof wheat and 20,000/00 bushels of 
corn. A State too, that in 1870 haa 6,000 population 
and to-day has ever One Thousand sunday- 


schools 

PIE ERRE isto beto South Dakota, what Omaha 
is to Nebraska. Denver to Colorado, Detroit to Mich- 
iqan. etc.; that 1s, the commercial and wholesale 
center. 


INVESTMENTS 


A few bundred dollars invested here now, and 
allowed to remain a few years, will both please you 
and surprise you. 

I guarantee any patron a profit of at least 8 per 
cent. per annum. | shali pleased to correspond 
with parties thinking of making investments. 


CHAS. L. HYDE, 
PIERRE, S. DAK. 
REFRRENCES—Rev. Dr.Wm.H. Blackburn, Presi- 
dent of Presbyterian College, Pierre. 
Rey. Dr, James C. Jackson, Dansville, N. Y. 
F. Pettigrew, C.8 Senator from south Dakota. 
B. J. Templeton, Pres. National Bank of Commerce. 


DIVIDENDS. 


a E OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPAN m 
No. 23 BRoap bey hd (MILLS BUILDING), 














Ww YORK, coenwer 27th. 180. 
OUPONS pe E NOVEMB IST 1890, FROM 
J the following bonds, will = _&, on Nov. Ist, and 
thereafter, at this office. 
Gaiveston, Harrisburg and San sates (Western 
Division) First Mortgage 5 per cen’ 


TIMOTHY HOPKINS, Treasurer. 


4 hes FA fpenic AN EXC HANGE NATIONAT. 

K, 128 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, October 

24th, 1890.—At a meeting of the Board of Directors, 

held this day, a dividend of THREE AND ONE- 

HALF (3%) PER CENT. on the capital stock was de- 
clared, payable November Ist, proximo. 

Transfer books will close this day and reopen 








November 6 proximo. EDWARD BURNS, Casbier. 








THE NEW ENGLAND SAVINGS BANK AND TRUST CO. 


L. B. IMBODEN, President, E. E. PERKINS, Vice-President, W. F. FORBY, Cashier. 


Capital Stock, $2,000,000. 
Forth Worth, Texas, | 3:15." 


Solicit Capital for TEXAS Investments. 


COMMERCIAL PAPER, 
Invest with ex 


rienced people. Twent 
n Texas, Not adollar have we 








( PHILADELPHIA, 


Offer nothing but Texas securities. Write us for information. 
BANK STOCKS, CITY, COUNTY AND TOWN BONDS. 
Debentures running from six months to two 
years the management oft 
ost for any investor. Address 


NEW ENCLAND SAVINGS BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, FORT WORTH, Texas. 


VENDORS’ LIEN NOTES. 


ears, G per 'cent. 
this company have been doing business 
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The United States Government 
tester failed to crush the sample of 
Sioux Falls stone sent to Washington 
to be tested. It exists in endless 
quantities at Sioux Falls. This city 
has a water-power with a fall of 95 
feet within the City Limits. 

It is a Manufacturing Center. 

It is a Commercial Center. 

It is a Railroad Center. 

New manufacturing industries with 
aggregate capital of Millions of Dol- 
lars have been located here during 
the year 1890. 

Do you wish to help build a great 
City? 

Write to 


Tae NORTHWESTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, or to 
Wa. S. WILLIAMS, Pres‘'t, Hartford, Conu. 


MERCANTILE LOAN & TRUST CO., 


501-503 Delaware St., Kansas City, Mo. 


MORTGAGE Loan. COMMERCIAL PAPER. 
NK STOCKS AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 





of Chicago; Maverick National Bank, of Boston. 
RANK N. CHICK, President 
HOWARD M. HOLDEN, Treasurer. 





INVESTMENTS SAFE! 
GOOD RATE OF INTEREST! 
THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANY. 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 
os First Mortgage Bonds, secured by improved 

Real reneedy in the richest agricultural section of 
e hh i” payable semi-annually at Kountze 
City. "We sell six per cents guaranteed. 
eet are F siladlected by officers of thiscompany with 
the based 


mdence solic- 
lication. 
GEO. W. Y, President 
CO. H. TONORAY, Vice-President and Maneger. 


Kansas City Investments. 


Money loaned at prefitable rates on safe secu- 
rities, running from six months to five years. Full 
particulars {urnished on application. 


ALBERT E. BLANCHARD, 


405, 406 & 407 American Bank Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Eatabliohed. .................cccccccecceees 1857. 


REAL ESTATE by QaAus 


ON COMMISSION. _ 

PROPERTY RENTED 7134 
remittances made promptly. 

T AXES +4 aod assessments looked after and 


LOANS 22 Fits Mortgage for aterm of years 
‘° GUARANTEED 
°o 


A Much Larger Profit Probable 


We actas gents in buying and selling Real 
Estate tora share of the profits. We guar- 
gates that Invester’s share are not be less 
an 8 percent, per annum. rite fer copy 
of Jentract and a-sure yourself thre h our 
references that our guaranty is of value. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


104 and 105 Palladio Building, | 
Duluth. Minn. 


9 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


First lienon Real tstate Worth 50 Times fmeant 
of Loan. Safe as Government Bonds. Limi 
—-s sees Write for Particulars and Kefer- 


USiON BANKING CO., Aberdeen, So. Dak 














[That there is a Kansas City, 
KANSAS, 
is to many a Revelation. 


That it has gained since 1880 a greater population 
than any other city in the State pos- 
sesses, and that with a single excep- 
tion it is the foremost live-stock mar- 
ket and packing-point in the world, 
are, with its location, weignty reasons 

why it is a desirable place for both iabor and capital- 








LOANS, 
7 Per Cent. and 8 Per Cent. Interest, 


TRINIDAD, COLORADO, 


Long te rm loans secured upon improved Farm and 
* oorrcapon re As heted. on promptly semi-anually. 


EUGENE B “STC ‘DUAR RU, Loans and Reali Estate. 
Waletbanes ist National Baak, Trinidad. Colo, 


PUGE:” “OUND 


Sayaka In 





Tana 8% tw estes! opiate drawing 

and Ww er 

ner cone OS wes tell debe tare} ling 
os le semi-ann 'y, maturing 

Baila ham ey Nat sere bg 


as trustee. 
(Paid. ff Capital $i2s. 000.) 


DAD Edt sea 


be sought in an 
Investment, rather 
than high rate of interest. 
We have loaned in twenty years 


TWENTY MILLION DOLLARS 


without loss to any customer. 

Let us tell you what we can do for you in the way 
of something not only safe, but paying a good rate 
of interest. 

None of our customers are wait- 
ing for their interest. 


for in formation, 








American Investment Co., 


150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


E. 8S. ORMSBY, A. L. ORMSBY, 2 _ Vice- 
President. H. E. SIMMONS, 5 Prest’s. 


TACOMA 





‘acoma, Was! 
References.—Tacoma Yee T Bank, Washington 
ational Bank of Tacoma. 


MISSOURI TRUST CO, 
SEDALIA, MO. 


* This con:pany was organized in 1880 under the ex- 
celient laws of Missouri governing Trust ae oe 
Is the only company in Centra! Missouri authorized 

act as Trustee and (¢urater of estates. 

Has $200,000 , -up capital and $25,000 surplus. 

Loans on real estate in Missouri only. Speciai 

attention given to investing Church and Endow- 

me t Funds. Solicits correspondence with persons 
having estates to Manage or money to invest. 
_Write for particulars and references. 








THE LEWIS INV*STMENT CO 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
CAPITAL PAID te $140,000, 
Choice Investments in the most conservative field 
in the West. Six Per Cent. Guaranteed First Mort- 
gages. Six Per Cent. Debenture Bonds. Fifteen 
Son Get LE Wik Presiden a for pamphiets. 


BERT P. MAYNAKD. Secretary. 








WILLIAM WItrT HENRY. Jr. 
DULUTH’s wonderf.l growth and rapid develop- 
ment as a great trade center deserves the —— of 
all who seek desirable investments in Realty. 
Duluth’s increase in fo: banking capital, 
ii and manufacturing, dur- 


ROBERT L. DULANY. 


statistics desi 
HENRY & ‘DULANY, Duluth, Minn. 


1873 FIWST. MORTGAGES 890 


TIFIED —— 














Sik BARTLE TT, 


_ 34 Saas Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 














O6, SAaaTess. 
*Ortetamenn 


Wr HAVE 


FARMS airy PROPERTY 
bITH PROPERTY CAGTATOROOLD 


4 DOLLARS .s 


mantener . 





AMPLE SECURITY= % 


AVE EOE You. ae py 
Investment Bankers & Loan Agents 


INVE 





The ordinary living expenses of a family of five 


1 Bi. 


sons, living in the customary manner of the American 


er- 


people, amounts to not less than $1,500 per year. It 
would require nearly $40,000 in government bonds to 

roduce this income. Ten acres of land in the Willamette 

alley planted to prunes, with an ordinary crop, at ordi- 
nary prices, will net more than $1,500, after paying forall 
labor placed thereon. Youcan buy this land of the Oregon 
Land Company of Salem, Oregon, in tracts of ten acres 
or more at from $55 to $75 per acre, 
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Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 





THERE has been an irregular market‘ 


throughout the week. The demand for 
seasonable govds at first hands, previ- 
ously reduced to slim dimensions, was in- 
terfered with on several days by bad 
weather, and the aggregate in this class 
makes but.an indifferent total. On the 
other hand, quite a fair trade in spring 
and summer fabrics has been reported, 
re-orders from distributing centers com- 
ing in freely, some of them reaching con- 
siderable dimensions. Jobbers also have 
had a better week in this class of fabrics, 
while liberal sales of bleached cottons, etc., 
have been effected by them through the 
medium of drives and low prices, Prices 
generally rule firm throughout the trade, 
and altho there has been no marked up- 
ward tendency since last report the dis- 
position of manufacturers and agents is 
to regard the present level as susceptible 
of improvement before long. Country 
accounts continue good, collections being 
fairly easy in all districts, while the cur- 
rent distribution contrasts favorably 
with recent experiences. The prominent 
feature of the week was the sale at auc- 
tion of product of the Phoenix Silk Com- 
pany. This isan annual event, but the 
dimensions of this week’s sale exceeded 
all previous records, There were cata- 
loged 3,575 nieces, but the sale went so 
well that 4,626 pieces were sold in all. 
The ogering, was composed entirely of 
dress silks, black, white and colored, plain 
and plaids. The monetary result of the 
sale is estimated at $230,000, and the 
practical effect is noticeable ina much 
more cheerful tone in the domestic silk 
trade since the sale than existed before 
it, the av¢rage prices realized exceeding 
expectations and coming within 10 per 
cent. of the nominal market value. 
About the only weak styles in the offer- 
ing were the colored brocades, while 
black goods were the strongest, in first 
choice right along at from 8c. to 10c. per 
yard over colored. 


READING NOTICES. 











Mr. JOHN MASON, Sormerty with Messrs. Tiffany 
& Company, has completed is one of table furni- 


Fiten Avenue, Most of the gentiemen associated 
with him tn business were formerly connected with 
essrs. Tiffany & Company. 


- 





THE GREATEST FUES to health in the house are the 
drainage and plumbing arrangements, and these are 
too often left to be planned by inexperienced persons. 
We have recently seen a little manual of 80 
Sanitary Plumbing which ought to be in the ha 
every owner of a house. It tells just what to avoid in 
plumbing arrangements and shows — to Loewy a 
iwaximum of safety by using the pro 
a book wil be mauled 


ow 
Constable K Co 


CARPETS. 


Persian and Indian Rugs. 








EXTRA CHOICE 
ANTIQUES. 
Axminster Whole Carpets. 


Orders solicited and designs specially 
prepared. 


SKIN RUGS AND MATS. 


Superb LION and TIGER SKINS 
mounted by the best artists. 








LOWELL BRUSSELS, 
Royal Wiltons, 
SCOTCH AXMINSTERS, 


Moquettes and Ingrains, 
OIL CLOTHS AND COCOA MATS. 


Broadway LK 19th st 


NEW YORK. 





i 


Persian Rugs 


AND 


CARPETS, 


A large consignment re- 
ceived just previous to the 
operation of the new Tariff 
Law, enables usto offer these 
highly decorative but mod- 
erate-priced Oriental goods 
at even less than old prices. 


W. & J.SLOANE 


BROADWAY, 


18th and 19th Sts., 


33 and 35 East 18th St., 
New York. 


UMBRELLAS. 


We again direct attention to several 
special numbers in our Umbrella De- 
partment: 

Fast-dye Union Silk Umbrellas,with 
cases; at $1.50 each; 

All-Silk Umbrellas, Paragon Frame, 
with cases, at $1-50 each; 

Serge Silk Umbrellas, with Silver 
handles, caseincluded. at $2.50 each: 

Fine Union Silk Umbrellas, Silver 
Mounted. with cases, at $2.65 each. 

Anda larger assortment in the finer 
grades, handsomely mounted on Im- 
ported handles. 


James McGreery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York, 











Armadale Zephyrs 


ARE THE MOST POPULAR 


Wash Fabric 


BECAUSE THEY ARE 


LOW IN PRICE, 


EQUAL IN STYLES AND COLORINGS TO. THE 
FINEST IMPORTED GINGHAMS. 


CARPETS. 


Notwithstanding the threatened rise in price # mn 
carpetings, we will continue to dispose of our i 
mense and elegant stock consisting of 


Royal Wiltons, Wilton Velvets, Axmin- 
ster, Body and Tapestry Brussels and 
extra Super Ingrains, 





| AT PRICES BELOW COMPETITION. 


OILCLOTHS. 


Extra =heet U1cloths, 1 to 4 yards wide. Linoleum 
Lignums, etc., at lowest pr ices. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
All the new fabrics for furniture coverings and 
draperies: ust receiv most eiegant line of 
PLUSHE 3 which are worth) of inspection. 


CURTAINS. 


COBNILLS and LACE Curtains, all the Leading 


‘SUN-FAST HOLLAND WINDOW SHADES. 
(A specialty.) 


FURNITURE. 


Suits and odd pieces, ~, ore upholstery, 
at popular pri 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH ASTS., N.Y 
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O’NEILL’S, 


6TH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST STREETS, N. Y. 


Trimmed Millinery 


SPECIAL DISPLAY OF 
TRIMMED BONNETS 
AND HATS. 


New and Exclusive Designs 
in Winter Millinery. 


FUR TRIMMED HATS AND 
TOQUES. 


Attention is called to ourFur 
Trimmed Sets of Hat,Collar 
and Muff to match. 


HATS. 


French Felt Hats in colors and Black 
Silk Bound, 


48c.; worth $1.25. 
French Felt Flats, full Brims, 

75e.3 worth $1.48. 
Napped Beaver Flats, 

¥5e.3 worth $1.75. 


SPECIAL. 


1,000 Trimmed Velvet and Cloth Hats and 
Toques at 


$2.25 each; positively worth $4.75. 


Misses’ and Children’s Trimmed 
School and Dress Hats. 


RIBBONS. 


5-inch Satin and Gros Grain Ribbons, all 
shades for fancy work, 


35c. per yard; worth 60c. 


Pure Silk Sash Ribbon, 
8 INCHES WIDE, 


48c. per yard. 
Formerly $1.25 per yard. 
Double Faced Satin Ribbon, fancy shades, 
No. 5, 8c. per yard. 
No. 7, 1Oc. per yard. 
Nos. |2and 16, !4c. per yard. 


SILKS. 


100 pieces Surah Silk, in colors and 
black, 

















48c. per yard; 
value 69c. 
One large lot of Colored Faille Francaise, 
89c. per yard; : 
worth $1.10. 


50 pieces Black RKhadame Duchesse, 24 
inches wide, 


$1.39 per yard; 


regular value, $2.00. 


DRESS GOODS. 


7% pieces Black French Serge, 


4ic. per yard; 
value 65c. 








1,000 
EMBROIDERED ROBE 


DRESS PATTERNS, 
IN COLORS AND BLACK, 


$7.25 to $15.00. 


LADIES’ 
SILK HOSIERY. 





500 dozen Ladies’ Pure Spun Silk Hose, 
in blacks only, 


98c. per pair; 
actual value, $2.00, 





FURS. 
A LARGE ASSORTME 





LINE ot 


Tight-Fitting Capes 
: IN 


LYNX, BEAVER, BLACK MARTEN, 
MINK, WOOL SEAL, PERSIAN LAMB, 
ASTRAKHAN, CAPE SEAL, MONKEY, 
KRIMMER, FRENCH CONEY, THIBET, 
OTTER AND ALASKA SEAL, ALSO IN 
COMBINATIONS OF FURS. 


The above goods are offered at 


UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES. 


LINENS. 


Having purchased the balance of a 
manufacturer’s stock of FRINGED 
TABLE CLOTHS, we have placed 
them on sale at the following prices: 


500 8-4 size, 98ce. each. 
1,000 8-10 size, $1.35 each. 
1,000 8-12 size, $1.75 each. 


Unusual Bargains. 


ALSO 


1,000 Fringed Table Sets 
AT LESS THAN COST TO IMPORT, 


Blankets, Comfortables and 
Spreads. 


1,500 pairs of Blankets, 


75c. to $10.00 per pair. 
2,500 Bed Comfortables, 


98c. to $3.50 each. 


1,000 Bed Spreads 


79c. to $3.50 EACH. 


THE ABOVE PRICES ARE FAR 
BELOW THE REGULAR VALUE OF 
THE GOODS AND SHOULD SELL 
RAPIDLY. 


GRAND OPENING 


THIS WEEK OF OUR 


CHINA, GLASSWARE AND 
Housefurnishing Departments 


HAVING GREATLY ENLARGED 
THE ABOVE DEPARTMENT, WE 
ARE ABLE TO OFFER 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


To those wishing fine goods as well as 
the lower grades. 


Rich Cut Glassware, 


including the ** Dorflinger’’ celebrated 
cuttings, 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


Great variety of French, English, and 
German 


DINNER WARE 


FROM $8.57 to $297.00. 


French China Tea Sets 


$5.96 to $33.47. 
Largest Assortment in this City of 


DECORATED TOILET WARE 


$3.49 to $35.00. 


FISH AND GAME SETS, 


100 Different Decorations, 
$5.96 to $65.82. 


Special Offer 
VIENNA CHINA DINNER SETS, 


$12.66; Good value at $18.00, 








USE 
POND’S 
EXTRACT 
ior PILES 


WHAT THE DOCTOR SAYS: 


A PROMINENT NEW YORK PHY- 
SICIAN SAYS: “There is nothing better 
to relieve the PAIN and ITCHING, and 
CAUSE RETRACTION of PILES, than 
POND’S EXTRACT and POND’S EX- 
TRACT OINTMENT. 


THE PATIENT SAYS: 
WHAT years | have been an indescribable 
sufferer with the PILES, First attacked with 
BLIND PILES, which annoyed me for years; 
BLEEDING PILES followed, which frequently 
confined me to the bed. Within a few days they 
have attacked me in full force, and that most 
excruciating of the hemorrhoid family, the 
ITCHING PILES, superseded both. Having 
become possessed of some POND’S EXTRACT, 
| applied it freely, undiluted, 1! never dreamed 
ofacure, Three times only have | resorted to 
POND’'S EXTRACT, and the ITCHING PILES 
vanished as if by magic. 1! am fully convinced 
that it is the only known remedy in the wide 
world for the ITCHING PILES, My statement | 
is unsolicited."—THOMAS S, MURPHY, Olm- 
stedville, N. Y. 


Be sure you get POND’S 
EXTRACT, not some 
worthiess substitute. All 
Druggists. 

POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
76 Fifth Ave., New York. 





The 
Remington 


has set the copy for writing 
machines for 15 years. 


It is to-day the 


Standard 


and expects in the future, 
as it has in the past, 

to lead all others 

in adding improvements 
to what will always be 
the true model of a 


Typewriter. 


Wyckhoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


CANTRELLS 


FASHIONABLE SHOES 
For Ladies, Gents and Children. 
RIDING BOOTS AND LEGGING, 
Latest Novelties in Russet, 


SEAL AND ORANGE CALF LEATHER. 
25 West 23d St., New York. 


GEO.CANTRELL,  BARRISON 2. CRANE. 








’ Machinists’ 
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; Susurance. 
A STORY WITH A MORAL. 





ABOUT a year ago, according to the 
Chronicle, which tells the story and ap- 
pears therein entitled to the credit of 
having begun and successfully carried 
through the investigation, information 
was obtained that a man who passes un- 
der the name of Jones was operating a 
scheme to defraud the life companies. At 
all times, there are in the printing handi- 
craft a large number of compositors who 
are good workmen and able to earn good 
wages but under the slavery of the liquor 
habit; of course, all that this implies is 
emphatically true of them—they are al. 
ways poor, wandering in habit, shiftless, 
reckless, and unscrupulous. Having se- 
cured as assistants several men who had 
a@ personal acquaintance among these 
persons, Jones proceeded to turn their 
characteristics to account in a very simple 
manner. Having taken in hand some dis- 
solute compositor whose constitution did 
not seem yet to have become badly impair- 
ed, his assistants put the subject througha 
vourse of ‘‘ grooming,” which consisted 
of respectable clothing, good food at reg- 
ular hours, plenty of sleep, careful watch- 
ing, and a thorough steaming in Turkish 
baths to eliminate the liquor from the 
system; then followed the application for 
insurance—of course in the name of the 
subject himself—and if the policy was 
obtained it was assigned to Jones, who 
constituted himself a creditor by having 
his victim sign promissory notes. He 
thus acquired, under law and usage, on 
apparent insurable interest, but not a real 
oae. The genuine and legitimate relation 
of debtor and creditor as respects a life 
policy assigned to the latter presupposes 
that the obligation has been incurred for 
some reason of its own, that the debtor 
expects to pay and the creditor to be 
paid, and that the policy is merely a col- 
lateral security to cover the contingency 
that death may defeat this expectation o 
payment. In this case and all similar 
cases, on the contrary, the policy is the 
whole matter; the advances of money are 
small, and the debt is created for the sole 
purpose of making an apparent interest; 
as there is neither prospect nor thought 
of getting back anything except by real- 
izing on the policy, the subject selected 
is the worst that can be expected to pass 
examination. The scheme was a grave- 
yard one, toned down as far as seemed 
necessary. Of course the principal must 
keep up the premium payments, but of 
course he would have an inducement to 
follow his victims like a Satanic shadow 
and hurry them to the utmost toward 
their miserable end. It was a specula- 
tion on his part, for the transaction was 
void from the beginning by being tainted 
with fraud and because the application 
contained false answers to the questions 
about personal habits; either before or 
afteradeath and an attempt to collect 
the policies, inquiry was liable to be 
made (concealment of the true cause of 
death being of course indispensable to 
success) and even the fixed habit of juries 
and newspapers of taking all assumptions 
agaiast the companies in cases of resisted 
payment could not avail if the facts 
should be discovered. 

It is noticeable that the policies were all 
placed in good and regular companies, 
Altho the amount of his present outlays 
of cash was a matter of importance to 
Jones, and altho the city swarms with as- 
sessment societies very easy to enter and 
offering the inducement of very low rates, 
it is plain that Jones was not indifferent 
to the necessity of having his insurers last 
as long as his insured; if we may use an 
expression current in England, we will 
remark that in this particular the head of 
Jones seems to have been screwed on 
straight. According to the story, the in- 
surance on one victim was paid in Sep- 
tember of 1889; in case of another, who 
was insured at the end of 1887 and died in 
a hospital on Blackwell’s Island in July 
last, the company had warning in time to 
refuse payment, and Jones will hardly try 
to enforce his claim, 





The companies deceived are among the 
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largest; were their agents and examiners 
culpable? It would*be as unjust as it 
would be easy to say so. The subjects 
were undoubtedly men of good physical 
condition; their systems had been care- 
fully purged of the visible effects of liq- 
uor, and they had not yet gone far enough 
on the downward road to be physically 
irreclaimable, tho they may have been 
morally so; as for their habits there could 
be no evidence but their own, or for their 
family record, The companies could per- 
haps have been more particular, and théy 
will doubtless be more suspicious hereaf- 
ter; yet it will always be possible to de- 
ceive them. 

What is the moral? Simply that the 
last remark is atrne one. Of more im- 
pertance, that this possibility is in fact 
turned to account, and less infrequently 
than the general public suppose. That 
fraud is very frequently attempted, and is 
sometimes successful. Hence—and this is 
the part of the moral which is of the most 
practical importance—that it is utterly 
wrong to consider the companies always 
at home and éager to receive premiums 
but also always quick and anxious to find 
pretexts for refusing or delaying or 
‘shaving ”” payment of claims. On the 
contrary, whenever any respectable com- 
pany which has been long enough in the 
field to acquire a reputation resists a 
claim the presumption should be that it 
has some very fair even if not entirely 
conclusive reason. The burden cf proof 
is of course upon it, altho it occupies the 
position of defendant, the production of 
the policy alone making out a prima-facie 
case; but public opinion, exhibited al- 
most invariably in the bias of juries and 
even of judges as well as in the hasty 
comments of newspapers, ought not -to 
assume that the resisting company is 
wrong. For the sake of its bearing upon 
just this point, this story of fraudulent 
conspiracy is worth the telling. 


IT IS THE HOME LIFE. 








To have, yourself, a distinct under- 
standing of the subject and of what you 
wish to say about it is reckoned by rhet- 
oricians and orators the first prerequisite 
toa clear and comprehensible expression. 
Yet it may happen sometimes that the 
possession of this perfect understanding 
of what you are saying impairs clearness 
of expression, because the writer is liable 
to suppose that what is a household word 
of familiarity to him is known to the 
reader already. If we may trust newspa- 
per items, a letter addressed *‘ John Wan- 
amaker, America,” would go straight to 
the big store, and one addressed *‘ John 
Smith, Wanamakertown,” would go to 
Philadelphia, tho posted in England; and 
if we should mention the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution in the city of Cin- 
cinnati we should hardly expect any 
reader to countthe slip ignorance and not 
heterophemy, nor should we expect any- 
body, when we speak of ‘“‘ New York ” 
to think of a town in Henderson County, 
Texas, or in Wayne County, Iowa. Yet 
in speaking, last week, of the Deferred 
Annuity Fand just introduced, wé men- 
tioned the company originating and in- 
troducing it simply as ‘‘ the Home,” and 
in so doing failed egregiously in perspi- 
cacity, for which failure please consider 
us swathed in sackcloth and sitting in 
ashes, with boils and potsherds to suit. 
For there is a Home Benefit Association 
at 137 Broadway, and a Home Benefit Sc- 
ciety at 161 Broadway, and a Home Circle 
somewhere else, and how many more 
little grasshoppers, mouthing over in 
their titles the sweetest of words except 
one, may have sprung up since the last 
official report appeared, we do not know; 
we should never think of referring to any 
of these concerns by any such expression 
as ‘‘the Home” or ‘the Mutual,” for 
when you have occasion to identify any 
individual grasshopper you must tie a 
long description to him for label—grass- 
hoppers have such a strong family re- 
semblance, you know. 

Yet it appears that some people—par- 
donably less familiar with names and 
other insurance matters than ourselves— 
do not quite know, and have therefore in- 








quired of the Home whether that com- 
pany was meant, or one of the Grasshop- 
pers. With us ‘‘the Home” means one, 
and one only, and it seems needful to add 
** Life” only, when the context, asin the 
instance referred to, showed that a fire 
insurance company was not meant, and 
so it could not be the Home Fire, But, 
as greater precision is wanted, please 
notice that the company is ("Th Di 
Life Insurance Company _€} of - 








t 
N. Y.), to be strictly precise), bu@ha- yi 
its principal office at 254 Broadwa | on 


York City, N. Y. E = beet 

This is the one, and there is not any 
other like it or resembling it. If anybody 
is still unaware of the fact, let us men- 
tion the fact that it is an admirable com- 
pany, sound, strong, progressive and just. 


INSURANCE ITEMS. 


THE affairs of the Charter Oak Life 
Insurance Company of Hartford have now 
reached such a degree of settlement, there 
being upwards of $400,000 cash in the 
hands of the receivers, Messrs. Brooks 
and Stedman, that it is expected that a 
dividend will be declared to the policy- 
holders within possibly three or four 
months. The Company has been in the 
hands of the receivers nearly four years, 
the failure having been brought about by 
the defalcation of President Bartholomew. 
Phe two receivers are allowed an annual 
salary of $5,000 each, and the salary ac- 
count has already reached about $40,000, 
which with the other expenses of the set- 
tlement will make the total expenses not 
far from $50,000. 


.. Visiting a London engine house 
and noting the absence of telegraphic ap- 
paratus, gongs, etc., we asked the fire- 
man on duty how they received notice of 
a fire, to which he replied, that some citi- 
zen passing on the street and seeing the 
fire would notify them. Upon being sat- 
isfied that the alarm was not a false one 
they would lead the horses in from the 
stable in the back yard, barnesa and at- 
tach them to the engine and proceed to 
the scene of conflagration. Fortunate- 
ly, fires seldom occur in London and 
when they do they burn so slowly, 
owing to the solid construction of the 
buildings, that the passing citizen is a 
valuable adjunct to a fire-engine house. 











INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1890 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


39 Years of Succesful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a moctpelter « and entitled to 
berticipate | in distributions of surp' 
Ben-teqrounce applies | a O all Steten, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 
ed. Examine its merits before insuring your life. 








ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary, 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 

135 BROAP WAT: NEW YORK. 

NIZED 1850. 

Semi-. Aoanah “Statement Jan. 1st, —_ 

H GArir At... ee a ay FS s: 0 00 
sen MSUTANCE............. 15% 3 $f 
Resserve for all other liabilities. ... F 4 
occ cvcen at Seovcceenciccnegece oz 07 


ID hic ohn io <dnntbocins¥ess dtl caaseeii oi 02 


Policy-holders in this Com y have tucreased Protec- 
tion _wnder ot uaranties 0, % the 
NEW YORE 5 FETY FUND LAW. 
Ark NOTMAN, President, 
TA GOODRICH. Vice-President. 
WEST Par LOCK, sec. GEO, C. HOWE, Aast. Sec. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


coe ae eee eee 

















92,436,180 73 73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the life > sane arom 
cies. Cash ributions are paid upon all 


— policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
pald-u' see insurance values to which tee in- 

Sa is entitled by the Massachusetts Statu' 
Pamphlets, rates LoL, Seong age seaten ep 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, ‘President. 
q208. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
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MARINE AND INLAND INSURANOE. 


COMMERCIAL MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


40 and 42 Wall St., New York. 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 1890........... $66 4,748.29. 


This Company issues Certificates of Insurance un- 
der which losses are payable in London at the Bank- 
= House of Brown, Shipley & Co. © 












‘VING COMES, President. 
Y D. KING, Secretary. 


INSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated May, 1851. 
Capital, $200,000. 
HOME OFFICE, 

20 Market Square, 
Providence, R. I, 


WM. T. BARTON, President, 
WM. P. GOODWIN, Secretary. 
This Company issues Safety Fund Policies. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1890. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folowing Statement of its affairs on 
the 3lst of December, 1889. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





her ha 
d sum 
” 








uary, 1889, to 3lst December, 1889.......... $4,116,629 40 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

January, 188V.........cccccce-ssseccccccccece 1,086,134 87 

Total Marine Premiums,.........c00«.- $5,502,764 27 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 


1889, to 3ist December, 1889,.......0....... $4,144,963 13 
Losses paid during the same 
PeTION, .....cccccccccccccccces> 2,553,606 44 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $705,987 75 
The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,274,315 0 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 0 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

OStienntel 6. .ccccccocscteseces ss cocccoesess 1,024,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 1,452,950 24 
Cash in Bank,.......ccss seccscssceee seceses+ 271,811 00 

AMOUNL, ....cecccee++ +0000 $12,107,576 24 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 

of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 

of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 

egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 

of February next, from which date ail interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1889, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May nest. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
JAMES @. DR FOREST, 
CHAS. 


th ACY, 
M. Is, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
ENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, Per W, HARD, 
t DEG 


ree 
THOMAS MAITLAND, 
URSLEY. 








OHN D HEW R 
ARLES P. BURDETT. JOSEPH A GOSTIN 
E E. HAWLEY, GE GE Ww. CAMPBELL, 
OHAS. H. MARSHALL, JERNON H. BROWN, 
JOHN D. JONES. HSOHE yee 
H. H. MOO: President. 
a N % Vico. Preata: nt. 


STATE MUTUAL 
Life Assurance ad of 
Worcester, Mass. 


A. % BULLOCK, President. 





SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... ous8.aes 46 
Cash surrender values stated in every and 
teed by the Massachussetts Non Worfeleure 


Shaw YORK QPHIGR, ASR Penesay, 
WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. Brewer: Jr., Prest, 
ASSETS, $10,500,000 
Guaranteed Cash Val- 
Unrestricted residence, 
Dodane Ceuratts, 


ts. 
Immediate Sett ement 
of Claims. 














OFFICE: 
21 Courtlandt St. 


ae 
EIGHTIETH "ANNUA STATEMENT. 
Cash capital 


‘or reinsurance and 
Surplus over all Liabilities 





8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
Wi. B. TURNER, Asst. See 














*OFAGMAS He MONTGOMERY, Provident. 


The 30th 


Annual Statement 


of the 


Fxquitable 
Life 
Assurance 
Soczety 


may be obtained on a 

plication, The follow- 
ing are the principal 
items of the account: 


ASSETS, . $107,150,300 
LIABILITIES, 84,329,235 
SURPLUS, . $22,821,074 


Income, $30,393,288 
PaidPolicyholders$11,842,858 


In 1889. 


New Assurance, $175,264,100 


Qutstanding Business, 
$631,016,666. 


Send for Illustra- 
tions of the Socieiy’s 
Twenty-Year Tontine 
policies, showing at 
maturity cash surren- 
der values equal toa 
a return of all pre- 
miums paid, with 
compound interest of 
from 3 to 5 per cent. 


per annum added. 


The Free 


Tontine 
Policy is a szmfple 
promise to pay, and 
has o conditions on 


the back. 


The Society alsoissuesa 


Bond 


under which a safe 
and profitable invest- 
MENT is combined with 
the most liberal form 
of LIFE ASSURANCE 
Crt 72k, 

This bond is payable 
at maturity in cash o 
may be extended at 
interest. 


Henry B, Hyde, President. 
J. W. Alexander, Vice-Prest. 





" 
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STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A; McCURDY, Pacsipenr, 
For the year ending December 31st, 1889, 





$136,401,328 02 








Increase in Assets, . . . . 7 e . $10,319,174 46 
—— a ° . . + . . 7 e $9,657,248 44 
s tnerease in Surplus se ee ee) gueaziga gi 

during year, . . » . ° ° $4,903, 1¢ 
Paid Policy-Holders, . . . . +s 6) =6$15,200,608 38 
during year, ° ° + - * . 73,058 16 
Risks . 7 * * ” 7 - . + $151,602, ‘488 37 
during year, . 7 e o . $48,388,222 065 
Risks in . . . e 7 7 e . . e $565,949,933 92 

Increase during year, e e e e e e $83,824,749 56 
Policies in force, . . e > 2 e ° e 82,310 

Increase during ts0, . . . . . . c 23,941 
Policies written in 1889, . a . . . ° . 44,577 

Increase over 1888, . . . . + « e« 11,971 

THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Estate and Bond 


Loans on Collateral Securi 
Cash in Banks and ares © 
Interest accrued, Premi 


Real & Mortgage Loans, . ° ° 
Calton Cee eee ee Sew Scavelitnn, “i” ee 


$69,361,913 13 
$50,323,469 81 
$9,845,500 00 
$2,988,632 79 


= at interest, : . 


ats wen cia. $3,881,812 29 


FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE CO,, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1890 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1889... 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


- $89,824,336 19 


er ed 





$136,401,328 02 





Liabilities (including Reserve at 4°/:), 


$126,744,079 58 





I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 





From tae Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





ren, Ria Riss Aum Surplus 

1884..... $34,681,420... ...$351, 780,285, sa -$108,876,178 51.......$4,748, 771 
1885..... 46,507,139....... 368,981,441. ..... 108,908,967 51...... 5,012,634 
1886... . 56,832,719....... 398,809,208... .: 114,181,963 24... ..- 643, 

1887..... 69,457,468....... ,628,983...... 118,806,851 88...... 6,294,442 
1888..... 108,214,261....... 489,125,184. ~ +++ 126,082, 153-56... ... "940,063 
1889..... 151,602,483....... 565,949,984,..... 136,401,328-02...... 9,657,248 


New York, January 29th, 1890, 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Samvet E, Sprovirs, 
Lucius Rostnson, 
Samuet D, Bascock, 
Grorce S, Cor, 
Ricnarp A, McCurpy, 
— C. Hovpen, 
ERMANN C, VON Post, 
Avexanper H, Ricz, 
Lewis May, 


Ontver Harriman, 
Henry W. Smitu, 
Rosert OLYPHANT, 
Gerorce F. Baker, 
‘os. THOMPSON, 
UDLEY OLCOTT, 
FrEDERIC CROMWELL, 
utien T. Davies, 
OBERT SEWELL, 


ROBERT A, GRANNISS, 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, od Vice-President. 
A. N, WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


S. Van RenssecaEr Crucer, 
Cares R. HENDERSON, 
Gerorce Buss, 
Rurus W. Pecxnam, 

- Hopart HeErRIck, 


Rosert A. GRanniss, 
Nicuoras C. Miter, 
Henry H. Rocers, 


dz. W. Avucnincioss, 
HEODORE MorForD, 
Wiiu1aM Bascock, 
Preston B. Pius, 
Wituiam D. WasHBurRN, 
Stuyvesant Fis, 
Aucustus D, ——' 
Cuarves E. Miter, 
James W, Husrep, 


Ixon, 


Vice-President. 


WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assist. Secty. 





EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F. I. A., Actuary. 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, - - - 


JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 


CHARLES B, PERRY, ed Assistant Actuary. 


Treasurer. 
WILLIAM P, SANDS, Casl.ier. 


EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 


WILLIAM G, DAVIES, Solicitor, 


WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller, 


Merpicat Diegctors 


GUSTAVUS 8S. WINSTON MD 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, M.D., 


FE. 1. MARSH, MT 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1889. 
Increase in Assets, 
Increase in Su 
Increase in Petes Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
OE MALES, peor 
WM. T. STANDEN Actuary: eT 


EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


“LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 
of ents Compan pany. It Be enter to place inantende « on 
the the poltey ise posit fis the most ost Iiberal a and equitabie can 

THE } MARKED SUCC already ved by thie 

lan shows that it fills a want Tong felt by the insur + 


/ BB AGENTS, desiring 5: GAPPNEY, Super. Com- 


Of Agencies. at Home OF 














THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (40 YEARS.) 1890. 
General Agents and Canvassers wanted for des. 
able territory, to whom permanent emp’oyment and 
iiberal compensation will be given. Address 

HENRY B, STOKES, President. 
Jagoe L.. HALSEY. Vice-President. 
H. Y. WEMPLE 2d (A ge 
WM. C. FRAZER, Secretar 
JOHN H. GIF YIN, Ji, Asst. Secretary, 
» STABLER. Actuary. 


CONTINENT Al 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 











Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1890. 


a ee $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insutance in 


CM. 5.56 adegdimines eawkinet 2,746,070 02 
BR I one cocte cdesoccc cies 1,471,703 89 
Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 2,471,703 89 
Gress AsSOtS. 20.00.0025 sevcvccce 5,217,773 91 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 
HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A. D. 
E. LANNING. Assistant Secretary. 
MAIN OFFICE: 


100 Broadway, New York. 
Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department, 
Court and Montague Streets, Brookiyn, N.Y. — 
BENTLEY & TAYLOR, Managers Western Depart- 
ment, Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 
J: J. McDonald, Manager Pacific Coast Department, 
319 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


PHOMBIGMS, 2 .cccccccccccccccrcccccccccccecs cocccccercocccccccccccoseccees coe $26,021,655 96 
Less deferred preiniums, January Ist. 189 ..............+++ ecccvccccepoccecs 1,485,734 86—$24,585,921 10 


Interest and rents. etc..... gre obeocecontesccece Seoeeesconcesesocosesesboosses 
Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1889.............sceeeeeeeeeeeeeens sence 


5.0.8.950 38 
451,005 24— 4,577,345 14— $29,163,266 24 


$118,987,602 43 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death,apn Endowments matured and discourted (including reversion- 








BEY AAAILIONS CO SAME)...00 00 cecccccccccsccccescce coccccces cos coecseeccccccossse $6,252,095 50 
Dividends (includine mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances. 5,569,026 16 

Total paid Policy-holdews........... .- cvccveccccccccses $12,121,121 66 
TAOS ABA FOAMAUTOREGOS, 00.6. .ccrccccccccccccseccccesccscccccocesscccacees cocceee eeecece 252,737 17 
Commissions (includine advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages. 

agency expenses. physicians’ fees. CtC........ cc .ccecceccesecccccccceersceseesesees 4,725,652 64 


Office and law expenses, salaries, rentals, advertising, printing, etc.......... ....++ 860,763 50—$17,960,279 9 


$101,027,322 46 





ASSETS. 


Cash on deposit, op hand. and 1m tramslt... ..........cecceee cee cee eeeee ceeeeeeceeeees $5,917,837 72 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $60,458.44! 91).... 56,412,163 41 
MeO) TRARRRR. occcscccoper cose cance 00 2 c0nee coccesecrccs-seesces soccer eoeee sevesecs 13,242,871 $7 
Bonds and Mortgages first lien on rea! estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,- 

400,00 ana tne policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 

GTR cose. cece  penee cuseqnnceescses -ceccccssescaccons osecoceesconsnssoonss snen.sonse 18,105,512 50 
Temporarv Loans (market value of securities held as collatera!. $4,671,553)......... 3, 709,000 00 
*Loans or existing policies (the Reserve on these policies. included in Liabilities, 

AMOUNDES tO OVET $2100,WD)....... cccceccccccceeees seseeees ee eeeesee teeeeeenene 367.394 39 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to 

FON. 1Bt, IO... ..ccccccccccccccccvcccccccesccccccccs cocccccccccs 6 eosccece sovccesoves 1,685,645 37 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 

serve on these policies, included in liabilities, is estimated at $1,700,000)......... 1,104,253 02 


AGURCY WAIAMCHB. 20000 2 cecccccccscccccccccccccccscecccccccccccccccce sorccccescoccsceccocece 90,299 54 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1890 .. ... 441,344 64-$101,027,522 
Market value of securities over cost value on Oompany’s books. . . $4,026,278 50 


* A detailed schedwe of these items wili accompany the usuat 4  eepent fled 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New Yor 





TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1890. . . . «. $105,053,600 96 


Appropriated as follows: 


Approved losses in course of payment 
Reported losses awaiting proof, CtC.... .......ccecccecceeeseeseeees 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented) 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)...........-ceee cecceseeeeeere 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies (Actuaries’ table 4 per cont. 
IMCOFORE).. -ccccccccccces -coccccece. cocccce. coe cccceces secvereee-cocccececesoccscsoccs 
Keserved for contingent liabilities to Toptine Dividend Fund. Janu- 
arv Ist. 1889, over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 
DOLicies Of TNAL CIASS.......ceccccccececces seecseeccecesscesesessscees 
Addition tc the Fund during I889..............0000 ce ceeeeeeeeeceeceeeeeee 


$440,517 97 
375.888 36 
40.592 49 
20,952 42 






88,904,186 00 
$6,423.777 15 
2,800,540 16 


DEDUCT— $8,724,317 29 


Returned to Tontine Policv-holders during the year on matured Ton- 
1,019,264 18 





7,705,053 11 
40,046 73 


Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 189v. 
Reserved for premiums paid 1 AAVANCE.........cccececececeeeeteecsceneeeneeeeerseeeeeee 








$97,535," 777 68 
$7,517,823 28 


$105,053,600 96 


Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)... .........ceecceseee coer vee 





Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 
ing the Tontine Fund).............. . $15,600 000 00 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


RETURNS TO NEW POLICIES 





POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. ISSUED. 
$9.535.210 Jan 1, 1888........ $358,935,5% Jan. 1. 1s88...... $83,079,845 1887... 0... ee eee eee 28,522 
oe - 10,972,070 Jan. 1, 1889,....... 419,886,505 Jan. 1, 1889.. ... 95,480,186 1588,..... . . 33,364 
TBBD....ceceee cones 12,121,121 Jan. 1, 1890....... 495,601,970 Jan. 1, 1890...... 105,.053,600 1889... .. 66. cee ee ed 39,499 


Number ot policies issued during the year, 39,499. 
, New Insurance $151,119,088, 


Total number ot policies in force Jan. 1st, 1890, 150,381. 
Amount at risk, $495,601,970 


TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL. 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
RICHARD MUSER, 
c. C. BALDWIN, 

E. N. GIBBS, 

H. C. MORTIMER. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 


RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. = 


JOHN N. STEARNS 
WM L. STRONG, 
W. F. BOCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 

A. H. WELCH, 

L. L. WHITE. 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 





A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director, 





80 (1678) 
Old and Young. 


AUTUMN CROCUSES. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 














HERE, deep in marshy meadows Tyrolese, 

While fresh autumnal airs about us blow, 

And all the loftier peaks are white with 
snow, 

How strange to see such slender flowers as 
these 

That harbinger the spring-time over seas, 

While yet grim winter lingers, loth to go! 

Uplifted chalices, fair row on row, 

That stir the heart with tender memories. 


The keen cool breeze, the silvery gleams of 
light, 

The sound of mountain brooks that gurg- 
ling flow, 

And snowy slopes, a vernal freshness bring; 

But most of all, the lovely blooms we 
know, 

Dotting the meads with cups of purple 
bright, 

Quicken within the breast a sense of spring. 

THE TYROL, 1890. 
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THE OWL’S EAR. 


FrRoM THE FRENCH OF ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 











TRANSLATED BY A, C. TOWNSEND. 





On the twenty-ninth of July, 1835, 
Kasper Boeck, the shepherd of the little 
village of Hirchwiller, his large felt hat 
pushed backward on his head, bis wallet 
of coarse cloth hanging across his back, 
and closely followed by his shaggy-coated 
sheep dog, presented himself, about nine 
o’clock in the evening, at the house of the 
burgomaster, Petrus Mauerer. 

The worthy official, who had just 
finished his supper and sat leisurely sit- 
ping acup of strong black coffee, was a 
tall, stout man, wearing an immense gray 
mustache, He had in years gone by, 
served in the army of the Archduke 
Caarle3, and now, as burgomister, ruled 
over the little community with a sort of 
careless and contemptuous despotism. 

‘*Oh, Burgomaster!” cried the shep- 
herd, trembling with excitement. 

But Petrus Mauerer, allowing him no 
time to complete his sentence, and with a 
deep frown upon his face, interrupted: 

‘* Kasper Boeck, be good enough to re- 
move your hat, put your dog outside the 
room, and then, if you possibly can, 
speak clearly, intelligently, and without 
stammering or stuttering. Under these 
conditions, { am prepared to hear what 
you have to say;’’ and so speaking, the 
burgomaster calmly emptied his cup and 
stroked his long mustache witt an air of 
utter indifference. 

Kasper drove out the dog and returned 
hat in hand. 

** Well!” said Petrus, eying him close- 
ly, “‘ what is the matter?” 

** The matter, Burgomaster, is that the 
ghost has appeared again 1n the ruins of 
Geierstein!” 

“Ah! I have my doubts but—by the 
way, did you see it?” 

** Most distinctly, Monsieur.” 

** With your eves open?” 

‘* Wide open, Burgomaster—wide open! 
and broad moonlight, too!”’ 

** And what did it look like?” 

** A very little map, no bigger than a 
dwarf.” 

**Good!” and turning toward a glass 
door upon his left hand, the burgomaster 
cried: ‘‘ Katel!” 

An old servant opened the door. 

** Did Monsieur call?” 

‘Tam going out—as far as the hill. 
Wait up for me until ten o’clock. Here 
is the key.” 

Then the old soldier, taking down a 
gun from the wall and carefully examin- 
ing the priming, placed it over his shoul- 
der, and addressed Kasper Boeck: 

** Go you and tell the village watchman 
to join me in the oak grove, behind the 
mill. Your ghost is probably some 
prowling robber—but, mark you, if it is 
merely a fox, you shall wear its ears upon 
your own cap.” ‘ 

The arrogant Petrus and the humble 
Kasper went out together into the bril- 
liant, starry night. While the shepherd 
hastened to the watchman’s house the 
burgemaster made his way along an alley 


church, A few minutes later Kasper and 
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Hans Geerner camerunning up and joined 
him in the grove. All three then took 
the path toward the ruins of Geierstein. 
From a cursory view these ruins, dis- 
tant some twenty minutes’ walk from the 
village, would hardly be called imposing. 
They consist of low walls of weather- 
beaten stone, from four to six feet in 
hight, stretching, for a distance, through 
the furze which covers the heath. Ac- 
cording to some archeologists they are 
the remains of the aqueduct of Seranus; 
to others, those of a large Roman camp. 
The only really remarkable feature is the 
staircase hewn out of solid rock, leading 
to what was once a well or cistern. The 
staircase is a spiral one, and its steps, in- 
stead of running in concentrical circles 
and gradually narrowing, grow larger 
the further one descends, so that thejbot- 
tom of the well has at least three times 
the diameter of the opening. Whether 
this curious construction was merely the 
result of an architectural caprice, or de- 
signed for some special purpose, has 
never yet been determined. A fact, how- 
ever, that was well known to the villagers 
of Hirchwiller was that when standing 
in the well one could hear a murmuring 
sound such as seems to issue from an or- 
dinary sea-shell, and that the slightest 
sounds from the surface about the open- 
ing, even the rustle of wind or leaves, 
could be heard with magnified distinct- 
ness, 

Within a quarter of an hour the three 
explorers had arrived at the mouth of the 
well. Standing at the top of the stone 
steps they peered down into the darkness, 
listening intently for any sound to issue 
from below. Nothing was to be seen, 
nothing to be heard. 

‘How stupid!” exclaimed the burgo- 
master; *‘ we forgot to bring a lantern 
withus. Kasper, you know the way bet- 
terthan I do. Go down the steps and I 
will follow.” 

But at this proposal the shepherd 
started back thoroughly frightened. If 
he had dared he would have taken to his 
heels, and so piteous was his expression 
that the burgomaster burst into laughter. 

** Well, Hans,” he said to the watch- 
man, *‘ if he won’t go down, show me the 
way.” 

‘- But, Burgomaster, don’t you know 
that some of the steps are missing? You 
might break your neck.” 

** Well, what are we to do then?” 

‘* Ah! that is it, sir; what are we to 
do?” 

**Send down the dog,” suggested Pe- 
trus. 

The shepherd called his dog, showed 
him the staircase, and urged him on; but 
the brute showed as little inclination as 
the others to act as pioneer. 

Suddenly an idea occurred to the watch- 
man, 

‘* Why not fire your gun into the well, 
Burgomaster?” 

**Good!” cried Petrus; ‘‘ we can at 
least see something by the flash,” and, 
raising the gun to his shoulder, he stepped 
to the opening. 

Now, by means of the well’s acovstic 
properties, which have been described, 
the ghost, or robber, or whoever was 
down below, had heard every word that 
had been spoken. The idea of receiving a 
load of gun-shot by no means pleased 
him, and, ina shrill, piercing voice, he 
called out: 

**Stop! don’t fire! I will come up.” 

The three men looked at each other and 
laughed; and the -turgomaster, leaning 
over the well, cried out in a rough tone: 

‘* Hurry, then, you rascal, or I shall 
fire. Be quick!” 

The words, if not the click of the trig- 
ger being raised, appeared to hasten the 

movements of the mysterious unknown; 
the falling of some loose stones from the 
steps showed that he was making his way 
upward, no trifling task, as there were 
over sixty steps. 

Who could this man be, hiding in sub- 
terranean darkness! Doubtless some des- 
perate criminal—so ut least thought Pe- 
trus Mauerer and his two assistants, 

At last an indistinct figure emerged 
from the shadow, and slowly there came 
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more than four feet in hight; his body 
was thin, and its clothing hung almost 
in rags; his face was pinched and yellow, 
surrounded byathick mass of tumbled 
hair, and his eyes sparkled as brightly as 
amagpie’s, As he reached the surface, he 
cried: * By what right do you come and 
disturb my studies, wretched fellows 
that you are?” 

The boldness of his words was hardly 
in keeping with his general appearance, 
and the indignant burgomaster answered: 
** Be quick, my maa, and prove your- 
self to be honest, or I shall have to admin- 
ister a slight correction.” 

** Correction?” cried the little man, 
bristling with anger and standing up un- 
der the burgomaster’s very nose. 

** Yes,” said the latter, who could not 
but admire the pigmy’s courage; ‘‘ that 
is, if you do not answer my questions 
satisfactorily. I am the burgomaster of 
Hirchwiller; these two are the village 
watchman and the shepherd. Any vio- 
lence on your part would be absurd; so 
tell me quietly who you are, what you 
have been doing, and why you have been 
hiding in the dark down there. Then we 
shall know what is to be done.” 

** It is no business of yours,” answered 
the little man, his voice breaking. “I 
shall not answer your questions.” 

‘In that case—forward, march!” said 
the burgomaster, curtly, and laying a 
firm hold upon the dwarf’s shoulder; 
** you shall sleep in jail.” 

The little fellow struggled fiercely to es- 
cape from the big man’s grasp. In his 
rage he even tried to bite the arm that 
held him; and the shepherd’s dog was just 
about to join in the fray, when the dwarf, 
quite exhausted, said, with real dignity 
in his voice: 

Release me, sir; I yield to force—I 
will go with you.” 

In his turn, too, the burgomaster cooled 
down, 

‘* You promise” he said. 

** I promise.” 

** All right, then. Walk in front of us.” 

And that is how, on the night of the 
twenty-ninth of July, 1835, the burgo- 
master of Hirchwiller captured the little 
dwarf at the ruins of Geierstein. 

On arriving at the village the watch- 
man procured the keys of the prison- 
house, and the poor captive was locked 
up with as many precautions as would 
have been used to guard some desperate 
criminal. 

The next morning, toward nine o’clock, 
Hans Goerner, having received orders to 
bring the prisoner to the court-house for 
an official examination, proceeded to the 
jail with four strong and lusty assistants, 
each of them burning with curiosity to 
see the strange dwarf. What they did 
see was this: The little man, using his 
scarf, had hanged himself from the bars 
of his cell-window. His body yet con- 
tained a spark of life; but before Petrus 
Mauerer, the burgomaster, could arrive 
upon the scene, the prisoner had drawn 
his last breath. 

The judge and the village doctor drew 
up and signed a procés verbal of the case, 
the unknown was buried in unconsecrated 
ground, and the affair was over and soon 
forgotten. 





About three weeks after these events, I 
went to visit my cousin, Petrus Mauerer, 
my nearest living relative. After dinner 
and a discussion of some private affairs, 
the burgomaster related to me the little 
history I have just told. 

‘** It was strange, cousin—very strange,” 
I said; ‘‘and have you received no further 
information about him?” 

** None.” 

**And you know of no cause for his 
act?” 

** Absolutely none.” 

‘*But what on earth was he doing in 
the ruins? How did he earn a living?” 

The burgomaster could only shrug his 
shoulders in reply. 

We remained silent for some minutes; 
then, as an idea occurred to me, I asked: 

** Cousin, how long does it take one to 
reach the ruins of Geierstein?”’ 

** About twenty minutes, no more. 
Why?” 





in view the figure of a little man, hardly 


‘* Merely that I would like to seethem.” 
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“ Well, as you know, there is a meeting 
of the municipal council to-day; so I am 
afraid I cannot accompany you.” 

“Oh! I can easily find them by my- 
self.” 

‘** No, the watchman shall show you the 
way, he has nothing else to do,” and the 
servant, Katel, was sent to summon Hans 
Goerner. When the burgomaster had 
given his orders to Goerner, he himself 
proceeded to the town-hall while we set 
out to mount the hill, and before long 
the watchman was pointing out to me 
the ruins of the aqueduct. 

The staircase leading to the well, with 
its spiral formation, struck me as most 
curious, We made acareful descent, and 
noticed how the opening seemed to de- 
crease in size as we looked upatit. When 
we reached the bottom I could not but 
wonder at the marvelous skill exhibited 
in the construction of the steps; but what 
most astonished me was to hear the loud, 
humming noise of which Petrus had 
spoken; the immense granite shell seemed 
to be full of echoes. 

‘** T suppose no one has been down here 
since the little man was taken,” I asked 
the watchman. 

‘“‘ No, sir; the villagers are afraid; they 
say his ghost may haunt the well,” 

** And you, yourself?” 

“7? Iam not at all curious.” 

“But the magistrate — surely his 
duty ”— 

‘* What business could he have, sir, in 
the Ow)’s Ear?” 

** Do they call this the Owl’s Ear?” 

Ta, oe.” 

The name appeared most appropriate; 
the whole formation of a colossal ear was 
there in stone. 

We climbed up to the surface, and | 
had already taken some steps toward 
home when I felt something break under 
the pressure of my foot. I bent down to 
see what it might be and, while doing so, 
noticed a fragment of paper lying in front 
of me. As to the thing I had trodden 
upon, it appeared to have been a small 
vessel of glazed earthenware! 

* Ah!” I said to myself, *‘ this may 
throw some light on the burgomaster’s 
story.” 

And I rejoined the watchman. ‘ Goe- 
ner,” 1 said, ‘* let us rest a little, there is 
no need to hurry;” and I seated myself on 
a large stone while the watchman walked 
up and down in ill-disguised impatience. 

I looked carefully at the little vessel, of 
which merely some broken pieces re- 
mained. It had evidently been funnel- 
shaped, and lined inside with some soft, 
downy substance. It was impossible to 
tell for what it had been intended or been 
used. Then I looked at the paper which 
contained a portion of a letter written in 
a firm and running-hand, I give its ac- 
tual text. It appears to be the one-half 
of a sheet, and I searched long, but vain- 
ly, for the companion page in and arouni 
the ruins. 

** My little micracoustic tube has two 
advantages; it magnifies the intensity of 
sounds to an infinite degree, and affords 
no inconvenience to him who wears it. 
You can have no conception, my dear 
patron, of the innumerable sounds that 
greet the ear which would otherwise be 
imperceptible. Then, one can hear the 
song of the bee as melodious as the night- 
ingale’s; that of the wasp, as sweet and 
clear as the linnet’s; while the grass- 
hopper’s notes are as loud and joyous as 
the lark’s. My discovery, in fact, if only 
from the point of view of sentiment, 
surpasses all that I had ever dreamed. 

** What joy it is, after so much suffering, 
so many privations and heart-breaking 
disappointments, to receive at lust the 
reward of one’s labors! With what rap- 
ture is the soul lifted toward the Divine 

Creator of these microscopic worlds whose 
beauty is thus revealed to us! What 
matter now the long hours of anguish, 
of hunger, of cruel suspicion and mis- 
understanding, which have so far been 
one’s lot? They are past and gone, well- 
nigh forgotten! Tears of gratitude dim 
the eye, and no feeling is experienced 
but one of illimitable pride in the ability 





to bestow so many new joys upon man- 
kind, 
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” uBat vast and admirableas are the first 
results of my micracoustic, it is impossi- 
ble to estimate its ultimate advantages 

positive and more material than 
those I have hinted at. al 

“As, with the aidofa telescope, we have 
been able to discover myriads of new 
worlds, each accomplishing its end in 

the infinitude of space, so, by means of 
my discovery, will innumerable souuds be 
prought to our ears which hitherto we 
have not even dreamed of. Take, for in- 
stance, the circulation of the blood and 
humors in veins of a living person; we 
shall be able to hear them rushing along 
with the impetuosity of a cataract, and 
hear them too, with a distinctness which 
will at first be almost terrifying; the least 
jrregularity in the pulse, the slightest ob- 
stacle in their current will be heard as 
clearly as when a torrent dashes itself 
against a rock. Without doubt itis an 
immense victory for the development of 
physiological and pathological science; 
but it is not only on this point that Iam 
enthusiastic. When the ear is applied to 
the ground, one will be able to hear the 
_ subterranean springs boiling at immeas- 
urable depths, and to calculate their vol- 
ume, their course, and what resistance 
they are meeting with. 

“These are but a portion of the future 
possibilities. I would bid you descend 
into some properly constructed subterra- 
nean vault, and then, when night has 
come, and all else sleeps, to listen to the 
sounds coming from the very center of 
our earth! 

“My patron, thisis well-nigh all that I 
can say to you at present. In the midst 
of my unhappiness, my privations, and 
not unseldom my despair, I have had few 
moments sufficiently lucid to allow of 
my recording the wonders of the new 
science, a science which in its sublimity 
can only be compared to astronomy and 
the marvels of the far-reaching tele- 
scope. 

‘‘T must at once, and frankly, own that 
my crude impressions have need of being 
studied and classified in methodical 
order, before any certain conclusions can 
be drawn. And so, my dear and hon- 
ored master, as soon as you have been 
able to send to me at Neustadt the trifling 
sum I have asked of you for my own 
b dily wants, I would beg you to con- 
sider the question of establishing at least 
three great underground observatories; 
one, let us say, in the valley of Catania, a 
second in Iceland, and a third in one 
of the deepest valleys of the Cordilleras. 
Then ”— 

Here the letter broke off. 

The paper fell from my hands, Had I 
been reading the ravings of a lunatic, 
or the inspirations of a man of marvel- 
ous genius? Who could tell? Thisman— 
this poor wretched creature, living like 
a fox at the bottom of a hole, ofttimes 
half dead with hunger—he perhaps had 
been one of the chosen few who ‘from 
time to time the Supreme Being sends 
upon this earth to enlighten future gen- 
erations! And this man had hanged him- 
self in utter grief and despair! When 
all he asked in exchange for his discov- 
ery was a piece of bread, his prayer had 
remained unanswered. It was horrible to 
think of, 

For a time—for a long time—I remained 
there lost in thought, thanking Heaven 
for having limited my own intelligence to 
the vulgar cares of life, and for not hav- 
ing made of me a man of genius anda 
martyr. 

At last the watchman, seeing that I 
was oblivious of all that passed around 
me, touched me upon the shoulder: 

‘Monsieur Christian,” he said, “it is 
gtowing late. The burgomaster will 
have returned from the meeting.” 

‘* Ah yes!” 1 cried, crumbling the paper 
in my hand. “ You are right; let us be 
going.” And we set off down the hill, 

My worthy cousin was standing at his 
door, a smile upon his face. 

“Well, well, Christian! did you dis- 
cover anything about the little mad- 
man?” 

77 No.” 

‘I thought you would not. He was 
probably some lunatic escaped from Ste- 
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fansfeld or elsewhere. After all, he 
showed good sense in hanging himeelf. 
When oneis of no use in this world, what 
else is there to do?” 

The next day I left Hirchwiller; nor 
havel ever visited it since. 

New Yor« Crry. 
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MR. BUMBLEBEE’S ADVENTURE. 


BY M. E. N. HATHEWAY. 











ONE summer day when all the world 
Was bright and fair to see, 

Away from home at dinner-time 
Went Mr. Bumblebee. 


He wore his sable velvet suit 
With golden trappings fine; 

The suit of clothes he always wore 
When he went out to dine. 


As on he roved from place to place 
He hummed a pleasant tune, 

In praise of honey-hearted friends, 
In praise of royal June. 


And banqueting on dainty food 
Around and round he went, 

Until the lengthening shadows told 
That day was nearly spent. 


‘* Now there’s dear Madam Hollyhock 
Will be expecting me; 

My supper I must take with her,” 
Said Mr. Bumblebee. 


He stepped into her spacious halls 
And saw her tables spread: 

“Oh, welcome, Mr. Bumblebee!”’ 
The genial hostess said. 


He stayed and feasted here so late 
That sleep o’ercame him quite; 

And when he woke he found the house 
All fastened for the night. 


He looked about, surprised and vexed, 
‘A pretty fix,’’ thought he; 

‘* What will the neighbors say to this, 
And Mrs. Bumblebee?’’ 


He beat against the entrance doors, 
And strove to break the lock, 

And called with all his might and main 
To Madam Hollyhock. 


At length she answered from above: 
‘* Pray do not fret and shout, 
Because ‘tis quite impossible 
For me to let you out. 


‘And so, good Mr. Bumblebee, 
Within your chamber stay, 

And take repose with easy mind 
Until the dawn of day.”’ 


He yielded, for in such a strait 
What could be done or said? 

And slumbered sweetly undisturbed 
Upon a silken bed; 


Till Morning came across the hills, 
And with her keys of gold 

Unlocked his gentle prison doors, 
And left them wide unrolled. 


Then, straightway to his cottage home 
Returned this wandering wight, 

Resolving he would not henceforth 
Stay out so late at night. 

TAUNTON, Mass. 
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THERE is a certain small, wooden, frame 
house close by the harbor side, a few 
rods from Fort Sewall, in the town of 
Marblehead, which is one of the chief 
curiosities of one of the quaintest towns 
on the continent. 

This singular building is called the 
Pirates’ Cabin, and tradition associates it 
with one of the most exciting and tragic- 
al events inthe colonial history of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay. 

So much has the fame of Captain Wil- 
liam Kidd overshadowed that of other 
freebooters of his time that we are liable 
to forget that Kidd was only one of many 
who followed piracy in his day. 

That the piracies were at last ‘‘ rooted 
out” was doubtless largely due to the 
notorious fate of Captain Kidd and the 
not less remarkable capture and death of 
Captain Quelsh and his comrades, whose 
fate we propose to sketch briefly here, 
premising that there is scarcely any 
event in the history of New England 
causing such local alarm and disturb- 
ance of which so little record remains, 
The fullest account is found in frag- 
mente scattered through the Journal of 


Judge Samuel Sewall which may be sup- 
plemented by items in the News-Letter, 
a small paper then printed in Boston. 
Little is known of Captain Quelsh; pre- 
sumably he was an Englishman; but part 
of his crew at least, were recruited from 
New England. 

He commanded the brigantine‘‘Charles,” 
and made descents on the coast of Masza- 
chusetts, as well as attacks upon ships on 
the high seas. It was for these shore 
robberies not less than for the capture of 
a Portuguese ship that alarm was finally 
aroused and the authorities were induced 
to undertake his capture. 

It was during the spring of 1704 that 
Quelsh made descents on the coast. Very 
likely the small house called the Pirates’ 
Cabin at Marblehead belonged to some 
dweller of that place, presumably a fish- 
erman or mariner, who afterward joined 
Quelsh, and thus offered him a convenient 
depot wherein to conceal his treasures 
preparatory to distributing them in the 
markets. 

Altho small, many bales of choice In- 
dian stuffs—perhaps, also, ingots of gold 
and ivory and gems—were doubtless 
stored sometimes in the Pirates’ Cabin. 
The allusions in Sewall’s journal show 
that it was only after a repetition of out- 
rages, continued for some time around 
Marblehead and the adjacent coast, that 
the authorities finally decided to act, and 
called on the Governor at Boston to uf- 
ford relief. 

It is at this point that we are brought 
in contact with Samuel Sewall, one of 
the most original and important figures 
in early New England history.* 

He was born at Bishop-Stoke, England, 
in 1652, and died in 1730. He became 
judge, and afterward Chief Justice of 
Massachusetts, and was one of the judges 
concurring in the condemnation of the 
Salem witches in 1692. Sewall, for his 
first wife, married Hannah Hull, who 
brought him—for the time—the very con- 
siderable fortune of $30,000, all in silver 
sixpences. 

Judge Sewall was fifty-two years of 
age when, as he records, June 7th, 1704, 

“Col. Nathan Byfield, Mr. Palmer and 
myself have rec’d an order from the Gov’r 
to search for and seize Pirates and their 
Treasure, and to hold a court of Enquiry 
for this end at Marblehead.”’ 

Proceeding immediately, doubtless, on 
horseback to Salem, which until recently 
was the easiest spot whence to make a 
direct entrance into Marblehead by land, 
the judges reached the city of peace and 
witchcraft ateight in the evening. There 
they were further startled by a rumor 
that Captain Larrimore, of the Larra- 
moret Galley, had sailed for Cape Ann, 
apparently to act in concert with Quelsh, 
for two of Quelsh’s men had gone to join 
Larrimore. 

In those times,the lines drawn between 
piracy, slave-running and privateering 
were often very nebulous on the high seas. 

The two pirates who had gone to join 
Larrimore were evidently from Marble- 
head, the last of Quelsh’s crew, who had 
lingered there, perhaps, to look after the 
plunder stored in the small house by the 
sea, or to dally with their sweethearts ere 
another cruise. Alarmed by the sudden 
activity of the authorities, they had fled 
to Cape Ann. 

It was high time, for the whole region 
was now aroused, and Sewall, who had 
sent the witches to the gallows, was now 
after the pirates,full of zeal to make them 
feel the weight of the law. He did not 
allow his ardor to cool a moment. 

Betimes the following morning Sewall 
and his colleagues rode, as he writes, in 
the rain to Marblehead, to hold a court 
about the pirates. 

Altho it was the 8th of June, he says, 
“held our Court at Browne’s by the Fire- 
side,” which seems to indicate the preva- 
lence of one of those cold storms that even 
in summer give an unenviable reputation 
to the coast of New England. On the 9th, 
the members of the court being still abed, 
they were summoned to a realizing sense 
of the perils that threatened the colony, 
by a swift messenger from Cape Ann, 

* Judge Sewall was a maternal ancestor of Presi- 


dent Cleveland. 
+ Sewall curiously spells the one Larrimore and the 








ether Larramore, 


who reportod “ 9 or 11 pirates, double- 
armed, seen in a Lone-house there.” 

The news tended to increase what we . 
must conclude to have been an alarm that 
was based on good grounds. This is indi- 
cated by the extensive preparations made 
to meet the danger; and the words of 
Sewall, when speaking of his sister-in- 
law, whose husband, Major Stephen Sew- 
all, was engaged in the pursuit of the pi- 
rates. Says Sewall: 

** We rose early, got to Salem quickly after 
nine. Din’d with Sister, who was very 
thoughtful what would become of her Hus- 
band. The Wickedness and despair of the 
company they pursued, their Great Guns 
and other warlike preparations, are a terror 
toher and to most of the Town; concluded 
they would not be Taken without Blood. 
Comforted ourselves and them as well! as 
we could.” 

Tne number of the pirates was about 
forty, a number naturally exaggerated 
by the general alarm. 

In the mean time, before returning 
Salem, Sewall, who appears to have been 
acting an executive as well as judiciary 
part on this occasion, had enjoined Colo- 
nel Legg and Colonel Wainwright to dis- 
patch every available man of thair regi- 
ments to Cape Ann “ upon this extraordi- 
nary occasion.” Having proceeded thus 
far, the commissioners returned to Salem, 
and in order more to carefully to protect 
their action in the circumstances, cau- 
tiously took the affidavit of a witness, Dr. 
Gatchman, and dispatched him _post- 
haste to the Governor. 

Major Sewall, brother of the judge, put 
twenty of his company in the sloop 
** Trial,” and a pinnace or launch, and 
started for Cape Ann; while Colonel 
Legg, with the Marblehead contingent, 
also headed for Cape Ann by water. The 
times were indeed exciting; we can im- 
agine the drums beating in the quaint 
streets Of Salem town, and grave men, 
matchlock on shoulder and bell-crowned 
hats on square cropped polls, bidding a 
solemn farewell to tearful maidens and 
wives in white stomachers, while the 
many-gabled houses dripped with the rain 
that fell in the sobbing gusts. 

Having started the campaign in good 
earnest, Sewall goes on to say: 

“Col. Byfield and I proceeded with Sher- 
iff Gedney and Capt. Turner and part of 
his Troop by Land; call’d on Lt. Brisco at 
Beverly;” [doubtless to test the quality of 
his spirits]; “‘that Troop resolved to go by 
Jabacko (Chebacco). Manchester Company 
was mustering upon the top of a Rock, 
shook hands with Mr. Webster.’’ 

The last sentence is exquisite. It indi- 
cates vividly the strong condescension 
Sewall was conscious of as a judge of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, engaged 
in directing a movement of such moment. 
His race has not altogether died out in 
the neighborhood of Boston, where simi- 
lar traits are still sometimes exhibited. 

Proceeding toward the Cape, Sewall 
was met by a messenger, who stated that 
Larrimore had admitted several pirates 
in his galley and moved eastward. ° The 
news was discouraging, as it showed con- 
cert between the rovers and a Government 
ship, as well as that all further proceed- 
ings against them must be 
hopelessly conducted by water. 

Ordering the return of most of the mili- 
tary, Sewall and his colleagues con- 
tinued on to Gloucester, and when Ma- 
jor Sewall had arrived with the sloop 
and pinnace all dined, as Sewall is care- 
fultoinform us. To reach Gloucester by 
that time the slow-sailing sloop must 
have been favored by a stiff west-nor’- 
west breeze, indicating clearing weather. 
We are further convinced of this by the 
escape of Larrimore and the movement 
to send the sloop and pinnace in pursuit, 
which would certainly not have been at- 
tempted during the prevalence of an 
easterly storm on that coast. 

_ One Abbott was appointed captain of 
the naval expedition; but volunteers 
came slowly. To pursue a large force of 
well-armed desperadoes who were in 


somewhat 


good-sized vessels, seemed like a wild- 
goose chase if they were not overtaken, 
and extremely hazardous if they should 
be encountered: 

Sewall says: 





** Matters went on heavily, ’twas difficult 
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to get Men. Capt. Herrick pleaded earnest- 
ly his Troopers might be excus’d.” 

Finally, Major Sewall offered to go; 
this made the others ashamed, and quick- 
ly one after another volunteered, to the 
number of forty-two. They started after 
sunset, giving three cheers as they pushed 
off, The wind being light, the sloop went 
out with sweeps or long oars. 

Judge Sewall and Colonel Byfield lodged 
at Cape Ann that night, and Mr. White, 
their host, ‘‘ prayed very well for the Ex- 
pedition evening and morning.” 

Under command of Majcr Sewall the 
sloop headed for the Isles of Shoals, called 
by Sewall, Isles Saoles. 

Rowing and sailing, at seven A.M., of 
June 9th, the expedition arrived off the 
Shoals and saw Larrimore’s galley lying 
close in under the lea of those low, red, 
barren islets, then serving as a fishing 
haven, We are left to conjecture that 
Quelsh’s brigantine ‘“‘ Charles” was also 
there, for altho no mention is made of 
her after the first record, yet we know 
that Quelsh and all his crew were cap- 
tured, and if captured where were they 
if not part of them, at least, on the brig- 
aatine? 

How the expedition fared at the Shoals 
is briefly but vividly told by Judge Sew- 
all: 


** Joseph Gerrish comes to my Bed.cham- 
ber and Tells of Brother’s good success. . . . 
He came to the Isles Sholes about 7 M. June 
10, kept his men rank’d with their Arms on 
both sides the Shallop in covert; only the 
four Fisherman were in view; as drew near 
saw the Boat go ashore with six Hands, 
which wasasingular Providence of Ged. 
Wormwall and three of the Pirates were of 
the six. When were so near that were des- 
cryed, Larrimore’s men began to run toaod 
fro and pull out the Aprons from the Guns, 
draw out the Tomkins (tompians), Brother 
showed his men. Ask’d Larrimore to come 
aboard. He said he could not, his Boat was 
gone ashore; Bro’r told him he would come 
to him; immediately manned the Pinace, 
and did it as soon almost as said it. He, 
Capt. Turner Abbot step’d aboard, Brisco 
attempted; but one swore no more armed 
Men should come there. Bro’r got the 
Capt. ashore to discourse him, got him there 
to sign two orders; one to send the Lt. and 
one of the Pirates ashore; the other for 
Abbot to command the Galley till they re- 
turned; and so finish’d the business thor- 
owly without Striking a Stroke, or firing a 
Gdn. See the ‘ News-Letter.’ ’Twas all 
order’d and Tim’d and effected by the Sin- 
gular all-powerful gracious Providence of 
God.” 

On the 12th of June two more of the 
pirates who had mistaken their way on 
Cape Ann were vigorously hunted for and 
captured. On the 11th the expedition 
landed at Salem with the Larrimore Gal- 
ley and the pirates taken at the Isles of 
Shoals. Captain Larrimore, his lieuten- 
ant and sailing master, were also thrown 
into prison with the pirates, says the 
News-Letter. Aud yet no further men- 
tion is made of him or his affairs in 
the proceedings attending the trial 
and punishment of Quelsh and his men. 
This would appear to indicate that in 
the absence of any overt attack of pi- 
racyon the part of Larrimore, the Gov- 
ernment thought it would make more by 
overlooking than punishing this lawless 
mariner. 

On June 13th, Major Sewall took his 
prisoners under a strong guard to Boston 
together with the gold he had found in 
their possession. And on the same day 
the Governor opened the High Court of 
Admiralty for trying Captain Quelsh and 
hiscompany. .- 

All pleaded not guilty except three, 
who threw themselves on the mercy of 
the court and turned State’s evidence. 
The prisoners moved for counsel, and Mr. 
James Menzies was assigned them. The 
court then adjourned until the 16th, and 
by the patition of Quelsh was further ad- 
journed until the 19th of June, to afford 
time for the defense to prepare its plea. 

But the trial of Qielsh was soon over 
when once fairly begun; he was tried, 
heard, condemned and sentericed on the 
same day. On the following day four of 


his crew were likewise tried and con- 
demned. The next batch of two were 
acquitted on the plea of youth and en- 
forced impressment in the brigantine. A 
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final trial on the same day was given to 
fifteen of the remaining prisoners at the 
same sitting of the court; and, altho all 
pleaded guilty and threw themselves on 
the Queen’s mercy, they were all sen- 
tenced to death. Twenty-one men tried 
and nineteen sentenced to die in one day, 
must be considered rapid work even for 
those times. ; 

These proceedings of the court occurred 
on the 19th and 20th of June. On the 
27th Cotton Mather catechised the con- 
demned men in the chief room of the 
jail, afterward praying and preaching to 
them. It was the custom of the time to 
add to all the horrors of such an occasion 
by solemn, devotional services made as 
public as possible. 

On Friday, the 29th of June, sentence 
was carried out on Captain Quelsh and 
five of bis comrades. The seventh, Fran- 
cis King, was reprieved when under the 
gallows, which suggests that he was 
probably respectably connected in Bos- 
ton. 

The body of John Lambert, by the ear- 
nest appeals of his family, was given to 
his widow, permission being granted by 
Judge Sewall; and he was secretly buried 
at midnight in the old burying-ground of 
Boston. An immense concourse of peo- 
ple, including many women, witnessed 
the dreadful fate of the pirates. The ex- 
ecution took place on the Boston side of 
the Charles River Flats; and Sewall, who 
gives many painful incidents of the occa- 
sion, states that his consin counted one 
hundred and fifty boats on the river. 

When the condemned were placed on 
the scaffold Mr. Cotton Mather and sever- 
al other ministers offered long prayers 
ttanding in a boat, and gave them final 
exhortations. Nothing could have been 
more ill-tumed. The entire proceedings, 
while the condemned were waiting there, 
must have lasted nearly two hours! 

Sewall says of Quelsh’s dying speech 
that it was “‘a Spightful admonition ”; 
but it seems, on the contrary, to have 
been a calm and dignified statement, un- 
less we except the warning to the specta- 
tors to beware “ how they brought money 
into New England to be hanged for it,” 

Thus terminated one of the most ex- 
traordinary events in the criminal record 
of the colonies. 

The facts concerning the relations of 
Quelsh and Larrimore are provokingly 
meager, as well as concerning Quelsh’s 
previous career. While the reprieve of 
King and the mysterious burial of Lam- 
bert suggest painful domestic tragedies, 
fullof pathos and romance. We know 
of nothing in the range of tragedy that is 
more thrilling than Sewall’s simple words: 

‘* When the scaffold was let to sink, there 
was such a screech of the women that my 
wife heard it sitting in our entry next the 
orchard and was much surprised at it, yet 
the wind was sou’west. Our house is a full 
mile from the place.”’ 

Equally singular is the fact that of the 
other fourteen men who were condemned 
there is no further record. Whether exe- 
cuted, imprisoned or pardoned, they 
passed into oblivion, leaving only their 
names clouded by the sentence of death. 

One hundred and eighty-three years 
have glided away since the grim events 
occurred which we have briefly related. 

Judge and prisoner have alike long 
since passed to the bar of final settlement. 
But the little houee at Marblehead still 
stands by the water-side, called the Pi- 
rates’ Cabin to this day, while the events 
of which it remains a silent witness have 
well-nigh faded out of the memory of 
man. 

New BRIGHTON, STATEN ISLAND. 
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HOW GARDNER SHOT A QUAIL. 


BY GRACE ASPINWALL BOWEN, — 





‘* How I wish I had a gun!” 

This remark was made by a little lad of 
seven, who had watched his uncles start 
out, with all their shooting parapherna- 
lia, every day since the sun rose on the 
first of October. 

Gardner was always up before the early 
seven o'clock breakfast to see the dogs 
fed, and to listen to what was going on in 
the stable. The orders for the ‘* covered 
wagon, because the wind was in the north- 





east and it might rain by night,” or for 
the “ pony cart,” or “ top buggy,” were 
orders of the greatest importance; but it 
was a hard thing to stand there at the 
stable door and feel that this was all the 
part he had in the day’ssport. Gardner’s 
interest and excitement extended, how- 
ever, to the kitchen, where Mary was 
hurrying to get a good hot breakfast, and 
Christine was filling the lunch-basket 
with sandwiches, cookies, a pumpkin pie 
and some pears. There was always the 
can of hot coffee that smelt so tempting; 
and Gardner pictured to himself how, at 
one o’clock, that same coffee would be 
again smoking away over a bright fire in 
the woods preparatory to the feast; for 
you gee this little lad had heard many a 
time the story of every hour of the day. 

Then came the final start, with the 
added excitement and noise of the bark- 
ing dogs; and then came oh! such an op- 
pressive silence upon Gardner and the 
whole household, that it was no wonder 
the poor little lad exclaimed, ‘‘ How I 
wish J had.a gun !” 

The wish, that began in whispers, finally 
was spoken aloud as he rushed to his 
mother and cried: 

‘* Please, Mamma, may I havea gun?” 

Now Gardner’s mamma was a very 
kind and indulgent mamma, and it 
would have been far more difficult for 
her to say No than it was to put fifty 
cents in her boy’s hand and tell him that 
he could go to Mr. Croft’s store and buy 
the bow-gun that she had only the day be- 
fore seen in the window. 

Never a heart beat faster than Gardner’s 
as he rusLed down the street of this little 
Connecticut village to Mr. Croft’s store, 
and, bursting open the door, cried out: 

‘“*Mr. Croft, Mr. Croft! here is fifty 
cente, and I want that gun in the window 
quickly; just as quick as you can!” 

Mr. Croft’s movements were always 
rather slow; but when he saw the fire in 
the eyes of his little customer, he has- 
tened to get the gun. Aftersome consul- 
tation and examination (with one eye 
shut, imitating his uncles) the gun was 
bought. 

It was only a matter of a few minutes 
when Master Gardner was home again in 
high spirits, showing the good points of 
his gun, and in the same breath ordering 
Christine to put up a luncheon, ‘* just like 
my uncles’.” 

Mary, the cook, was only too glad that 
she had baked the day before a tiny 
pumpkin pie in a scalloped tin that was 
‘to be a surprise,” and now it was all 
ready for this little hunter’s feast. 

Of course, Gardner had _ got bis 
mamma’s permission ‘*‘ just to walk up 
over that first hill, where Uncle Frank 
saw a flock of quail only yesterday,which 
he shot at, ever so many; but, somehow, 
he didn’t get one; and 1 know they are 
all there, Mamma; so please let me go.” 

When Gardner’s mamma looked at the 
toy gun and then at the earnest face of 
her little boy, she dreaded to say ‘* Yes, 
you may go,” knowivg how disappointed 
he would be in a few hours’ time; but she 
thought the experience perhaps would do 
him no harm, and would amuse him for 
part of the day; so she gave her consent. 
Of course, Gardner took with him his dog 
‘*Spike,” who was more a puppy than 
dog, and at the frisky age when he could 
not keep still 2 minute, and seemed to 
think that all that was expected of him 
was to jump on his little master and oc- 
casionally lick his face. There were 
fences to climb, and Spike had so many 
little holes to look into and then run back 
to tell his master about them and wag his 
tail, that it took some time to reach the 
top of the hill. Now and then a robin 
would fly by or a flock of sparrows, that 
would make Gardner’s heart beat fast, 
and he would aim his gun; but before he 
was ready to shoot the birds had disap- 
peared. 

Once he eaw a red squirrel that kept so 
still for a moment Gardner had time to 

point his gun, but bang! went the arrow 
right against the stone wall, and the 
squirrel went dancing along as much as 
to say: ‘‘What are you trying to do, 
little boy?” 

Gardner began to think of his pump- 
kin pie, and he remembered bearing his 
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uncles once say that “often, all the luck 
came in the afternoon;” so he determined 
to rest for awhile. It does not take a 
hungry boy many minutes to eat a little 
pumpkin pie, some cookies and three 
seckel pears; and it was not long before 
Gardner was upagain and walking away 
with renewed energy. He called his dog 
to him and said: ‘‘ Look here, Spike, [am 
going to keep aiming and firing at every- 
thing I see, and you just run about as 
fast as you can and bark well when a bird 
drops.” And away scampered Spike 
looking as if he intended to do his part 
anyway. 

Our little man was beginning to shoot 
his gun in rather a reckless way, some- 
times looking and sometimes not, think. 
ing perhaps he ‘“ might hit something 
even if hedidn’t see it.” 

For the first time his gun felt heavy 
and his feet were tired and a dull expres- 
sion was on his face, 

Suddenly his thoughts turned from 
himself to his dog who appeared to be very 
excited over a clump of huckleberry 
bushes. Spike stood still a minute and 
then with one or two convulsive leaps 
he landed in the bushes. Gardner called 
out once or twice as he drew near: 
** What’s the matter old fellow, come 
here;” but Spike heeded not. It was 
not long before Gardner saw the cause of 
all this demonstration, and there, almost 
hidden under a huckleberry bush, was 
just the largest, fattest and prettiest quail 
a boy ever saw, with one wing broken 
and gasping his last breath. 

‘*There, Spike, 1 knew I would kill 
something,” said Gardner, never doubting 
a moment but it was his gun that had 
shot this bird; and then he added, “Oh 
Spike, how well you pointed! come here, 
old fellow,” and, with the quail in one 
hand, he patted his dog ina most grateful 
way. Gardner was perfectly satisfied and 
triumphant. He fastened the bird with 
some string he had in his pocket to his 
gun, which he put over his shoulder and 
then started out for home, no more think- 
ing of histired feet. It would be difficult 
to describe with what joy and pride he 
entered his home and how he told his 
mamma just how he ‘“‘aimed at that quail 
and hit him,” and ‘thow Spike found him 
as he fell”; and if the story grew a little 
as it was being told, no one wondered at 
it. That evening asthe tired hunters sat 
before the bright fire in the drawing- 
room, talking over their day's experiences, 
no account was as interesting as Gardner's 
story, ‘‘how Ishot that quail.” In listen. 
ing, his uncle Frank smiled a litle to 
himself; but it was after the tired boy 
had gone to bed that he turned to his 
brothers and said: ‘‘There, boys, I told 
you I hit that quail!” 

Itsometimes happens that a wounded 
bird flies on and on, beyond the reach of 
hunters or dogs, and only drops at last 
from exhaustion. 

Little Gardner never knew but that he 
shot that quail. 

Woopstock, Conn. 
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PEBBLES. 


Customer: “Is the manageriun? I want 
to buy some deors.”’ Boy: ‘Yes, he’s in —but 
he’s out of doors.’”’-—New York Herald. 








... ‘He shouldn’t say shoulder arms to 
those cavalrymen.”’ ‘“‘Whynot?” ‘They 
have nothing but swords. He ought to say 
shoulder blades.”’—New York Sun. 


....Tom: “lL say, Bob, are you supersti- 
tious about dining with thirteen at the 
table?” Bob; ‘‘ That depends. Tom: ‘‘De- 
pends upon what ?”’ Bob: ‘The dinner.”’— 
Puck, 


..-Her Royal Highness: “I’ve been chas- 
inga missionary for about s’teen miles! 
Did you see where he went me Lord?” His 
Ditto Ditto: ‘Yes my dear; he just stepped 
inside.’’— Puck. 


. ..“Fritz, why do you always play alone? 
Haven’t you any little friends?” ‘‘Oh yes, 
Uncle, I have plenty of friends; but, then, 
you see, I don’t like them very much.”— 
Fliegende Blatter. 


.... Weeks: “I’ll wagera new hat that 
man over there’s aschoolmaster.” Potts: 
“Nonsense! how do you know?” Weeks: 


“Oh, he tried his hand on the seat of the 
chair before he sat down on it!””—Life, 
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_...First Summer Girt (just returned 
from a long, lonesome season at the sum- 
mer and autumn resorts): “Oh, how de- 
lightfal the city is!’ Second Summer 
Girl: “Perfectly heavenly! Brcadway is 
just black with men!”—Ngw York Week- 
ly. 

. .Persiflage in the Void.—* I’m no cow- 
ard,” said the earth. ‘No; but you have 
two great fears,” observed the sun, hotly. 
“ And they?” ‘‘ The hemispheres.” ‘*You’ve 
forgotten the atmosphere,” put in the 
moon. And the comet waged his tail with 
joy._New York Herald. ‘ 


_...Physician: “You have caught this 
cold, yoang man, by carelessness. If you 
will soak your head and be careful to wear 
your overcoat when you go out will be all 
right.” Young Spe adthrift: “ No use try- 
ing that prescription, doctor, I’ve soaked 
the overcoat.” —Chicago Tribune. 


...“*Cholly,”’ said Chappie, ** lovahheard 
a howwid cweature—wefer to me as a dude 
doncher know.”’ “What did you do about 
it?” asked Cholly. “I cwushed him! 1 
twansfixed him with a look, and wemarked: 
‘My deah fellah, you have incurred my 
vewy sewious displeasure.’”’—Chicago In- 
ter-Ocean. 


.... Little Boy (in crowded street car, tu 
pretty little girl): ‘‘I’ll give you my seat if 
you'll take it.” Little Girl (whispering): 
“Pm ever so much obliged; but you 
shouldn’t offer your seat until you are 
ready to get off, cause people will think 
you’re from the country.””—Street & Smith’s 
Good News. 


....She: “So you are from Oklahoma, 
Mr. Jenkins? Then the music of the sea 
will have all the charms of novelty for you; 
you never heard the booming of the 
breakers at Oklahoma.” He (sadly): 
“Quite true, Miss Simpson; but I assure you 
I heard more than I cared to of the break 
ing of the boomers—I was one ’em,’’— West 
Shore. : 


.... Drummer: “I would like to see you do 
it.” Blossom (placing his hands on the ob- 
jectionable window): “ I’ll show you whether 
I will or not, sir.’ Drummer (as Blossom 
tugs at window): ‘‘ Why don’t you close it?’’ 
Blossom (getting red in the face): ‘‘ It—ap- 
pears—to be stuck.”’ Drummer: “ Of course 
itis. I tried to close it before you came in.”’ 
—Life. 


...-Extract from a Speech.—Southern 
Brigadier: *‘ When the War was over, we 
of the South were willing to admit that one 
rebel couldn’t lick ten Yankees; but from 
the recent pension legislation it would ap- 
pear that the Confederates have either 
killed, maimed or given a chronic disease 
to every male adult north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line.—Life. 


-».-In an Episcopal church near Boston 
the other Sunday, a lady in passing up the 
aisle, caught her dress on a corner of a pew 
and tore it. As the process of tearing was 
very audible to the congregation, the feel- 
ings of the lady may be imagined when, at 
that moment, the clergyman began the ser- 
vice by reading the sentence: ‘‘ Rend your 


heart and not your garments.”—The Tri- 
bune. 


....A very fine church was recently built 
in one of our wealthiest suburbs. A well- 
known gentleman wished to put in a me- 
morial window to his pioneer ancestors. 
The subject was that of Ruth gleaning in 
the fields of Boaz; it was beautifully exe- 
cuted by New York artists. The window 
was & gem. But the gentleman was not 
quite satisfied with the sheaf that Ruth 
was bearing under her arm. He wrote to 
the New York artist, and said that every- 
thing was all beautiful, but he did not like 
the sheaf of wheat. People would never 
take that fora sheaf of wheat. The artist 
replied promptly: ‘I believe we are told in 
the Scripture that Ruth gleaned in the 
barley-fields of Boaz. She would not need 


to be carrying a sheaf of wheat.’’—Uincin- 
nati Times-Star. 
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Communications for this department should be ad- 
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Across: 1, Belonging to prose; 2, elegant 
Material; 3, artfulness; 4, myself; 5, an ad- 
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dress to the Virgin Mary; 6, a vessel with a 
bottom of net work; 7, temper. 
Down the center: To labor. 


A TRIANGLE, 
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From‘1 to 11 a famous musical composer. 

From 1 to 21 a prominent Western city. 

1, A Roman numeral; 2, abbreviation of 
that is; 3, not; 4, necessity; 5, an additional 
ode; 6, real; 7, an Egyptian plant; 8, takes 
notice of; 9, an [talian word, a plaintive 
movement; 10, to make poor; 11, a mercan- 
tile transaction. 


PROVERBS. 
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The upper line is a proverb. 

The lower line is a proverb. 

1, Following in time or place; 2, a posses- 
sive pronoun; 3, a musical entertainment; 
4, floats of timber; 5, the Dragon, a constel- 
lation; 6, accepted; 7, a kind of witchcraft; 
8, the largest bone of the leg; 9, despises; 
10, relating to fairies; 11, whosoever; 12, a 
large division of the earth; 13, anything 
thin or lean; 14, one brought up by another. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
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1. The upper word across, an exclama- 
tion; 2, a near relative; 3, a division of 
South America; 4, belonging to the laity; 
5, freedom from anxiety. 

The primals and finals, an article of food. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 30TH. 
DOUBLE CENTRAL ACROSTIC.—Selected. 
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DIAMOND REMAINDERS, 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Primals; Richard. Finals: Blondel. 


Cross-words: 
1. R o B (Roy) 


ANAGRAMS. 


1, Pineapple; 2, watermelon; 3, pome- 
granate; 4, oranges; 5, nectarine; 6, cherries; 
7, peaches; 8, strawberries; 9, apricots; 10, 
plums; 11, grapes; 12, cantelope; 13, mel- 
ons, 

WORD BUILDING. 

1. L,it, tie, bite, tribe, bestir, blister, bris- 
tles. 

2. I, in, din, dine, fiend, define, refined, be- 
friend. 

3. A, am, mat, team, steam, master, mat- 
ters, mattress, teamsters, smatterers. 

4, O, on, one, note, stone, honest, hornets, 
shortens. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


Alas 
Papa 
Peru 
Lai c 
Eask 
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YOUNG GRADUATES AND JOUR- 
NALISM. 


To one .who has acquired the trained 
newspaper man’s habits of close observa- 
tion, it seems strange that so many beter 
men just uated from college shoul 
deem themselves well qualified for jour- 
nalism because they knuw how to write. 
It betrays a singular lack of perceptive 
faculty in these young men that they can 
read the newspapers without being forci- 
bly impressed with the anti-literery na- 
ture of their business. I dismiss the fact 
that the main business of a newspaper is 
with politics, which cannot by any stretch 
of fancy be pictured as a topic inspiring 
to the literary gift as displayed by such 
men as Hawthorne, Poe, Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Guy de Maupassant, 
men whose tenor of thought and man- 
ner of speech are distinctly literary. It 
is needless to insist here upon the great 
truth that the only road to eminence in 
the newspaper profession starts from the 
desk of the Jocal political news reporter, 
and leads thence by way of the State cap- 
ital and Washington to the closet of the 
leader-writer. It would be well if the 
youth who aspires to journalistic honors 
—such as they are—knew this: for it 
would often prevent the dry-goods trade 
and the pork business from neing robbed 
of useful men. But itis not to be ex- 
pected that the boy who comes from a 
university with a certificate of high schol-* 
arship and the caceethes scribendi can be 
made to understand that. It seems to me 
much more feasible to inform him that 
journalism is not a literary calling, but 
that it is distinctly opposed to thé fruition 
of literary hopes.—From ‘‘Journalism ver- 
sus Literature,” by W. J. HENDERSON, in 
November Lippincott’s. 


- 


A WISE PRECAUTION.—Colonel Greytop: 
‘* Miss Uptown, I would like to introduce 
an old friend of mine—a soldier—one of the 
Balaklava Six Hundred.’”’ Miss Uptown 
*One of the Six Hundred! Oh, Colotel, 
hadn’t I better see Mamma first?’’—Life. 
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The Largest Assortment of Unset Diamonds and 
Diamond Jewelry in this Country. 
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wu. L. Down's Sonaen EXERCISER. 
For Brain-Workers & Sedentary People 
Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; Athlete 

or Invalid. A complete gymnasium. 

wen fokes up but 6 in square floor-room ; 
new, scientific, durable. comprehensive, 
cheap. Indorsed by 30,000 Yr 
lawyers, clergymen, editors & others 

now using it, Send for illustrated cir- 
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Great Shipbuilder, Lived Wholly on 


Roach, America’s 





BOV NINE tor Two 
| Months. 


His Son, Stephen W. Roach, ina Letter, said: “For more than 
two months past the nature of the disease from which my father was suffer- 
ing has totally precluded the use of solid food, and it was at first feared that 
from inability to administer proper nourishment, his strength would fail 
rapidly. To my great sur- 0 NI has been able to supply that 
prise and delight, however, B Vi NE need of the system, being in 


a palatable, highly condensed form, easily assimilated under all conditions.” 
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Farm aud Carden. 


[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetwe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested. | 


LATE FALL ON THE FARM. 
BY D. D. T. MOORE, 


NOVEMBER brings the out-door labors of 
most soil cultivators to a close in this lati- 
ude—say over a large portion of the New 
England, Middle and Western States. 
Throughout much of this wide region frost 
has already checked the growth of exposed 
vegetation, and only very hardy products 
can safely be longer left outstanding. 
Wherever late fruit,corn and other tender 
crops still remain unharvested they must 
be secured at once to avoid the risk of seri- 
ous loss or damage from sudden and severe 
storms and low temperature. Farmers, 
fruit growers and gardeners who have not, 
for any reason, yet gathered the products 
of the season’s industry, must, therefore, 
be unusually alert or suffer disastrous con. 
sequences; for the “ides of November” are 
as severe on slothful soil tillers as they are 
on political candidates in a minority. But 
election is over, and whoever may have been 
chosen Governor in yourState, or Congress- 
man in your district, the salvation of the 
country and people will depend largely 
upon the success of ruralists in safely gar- 
nering or profitably marketing their soil 
products, However wise may be the present 
‘* farmers’ movement’’ in politics, its pro- 
moters should now “give it a rest’’ for 
a while and attend to practical home af- 
fairs—the saving of whatever staples may 
be exposed, preparing for winter, and plan- 
ning for increased production next season. 

Tue FALL Crops not already harvested, 
and notably corn and winter fruit, should 
be secured at the earliest moment practica- 
ble. Both the corn and apple crops are 
short this year—the former to the amount 
of several hundred millions of bushels in the 
aggregate, while the latter is a still greater 
failure proportionately to the usual annual 
production. Hence the importance of spe- 
cial care in gathering and husbanding all 
that is possible of these valuable products,as 
their scarcity will doubtless enable growers 
to secure higher prices than they have ob- 
tained for many years. Therefore, save 
every ear and statk of maize, and do not 
waste an apple, for all will be valuable 
for marketing or feeding. And those who 
have not already attended to the matter 
should now see that good seed corn is se- 
lected and dried thoroughly before freezing. 
Many of the most successsful Western 
corp growers select their seed corn while 
husking, and after carefully curing make a 
second selection. Those who do this aver 
that they have no trouble about germina- 
tion. An Ohiocorn raiser who selects his 
seed at husking time, says that, other points 
being good, he takes the largest ears that 
are well ripened, with deep, solid graivs, 
ears well filled at the tip, of good shape, 
straight rows, and a type of what is desira- 
ble to raise. This practice may be worthy 
of adoption by corn growers generally. 

ALL Root Crops yet in the ground, ex- 
cept parsnips and turnips, should at once 
be harvested. Parsnips can safely remain 
in the ground ver winter, and in most parts 
of the country there need not be any great 
haste in securing turnips, which continue 
growing until frosted. But beets, onions 
and carrots are too tender to be exposed 
after frostappears. The harvesting of most 
root crops may be greatly facilitated by the 
use of the plow. Grind a hoe very sharp, 
and with this cut the tops, without cutting 
the roots; gather up the leaves and take to 
a place near the barn and deposit in a com- 
pact pile. Then plow a furrow close to the 
roots, throwing the soil away from the rows. 
The roots will often be so loosened that 
they can be taken out by the hand without 
difficulty and thrown into the cart; other- 
wise, a harrow dragged across the rows will 
take them out with but little injury. 

Itis not advisable to feed roots at this 
season, except to fattening stock. A good 
authority-says the special value of roots for 
breeding animals and milch cows comes 
later in the season, or in the spring, when 
nothing equals them to regulate the bowels 
and give tone to the system. Roots are best 
fed in this order: small turnips, not mar- 
ketable, after snow falls or the ground 
freezes; next the larger soft turnips, to be 
followed by the small rutabagas; then the 
little mangels and beets, succeeded by the 
large rutabagas, keeping the mangel-wur- 
zels and sugar beets for the spring. As a 
rule carrots are more valuable for horses 
than for other stock, and if the supply is 


| and made fit for the most advantageous use 
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waste no roots of any kind that can beeither | fruits, will, however, occupy considerable 


fed or marketed. 

THE FARM BUILDINGS should now be put 
in such condition as to render them safe 
and comfortable during winter. The dwell- 
ing, especially, ought to be repaired wher- 
ever necessary for protection against frost 
and storms, and such additions made and 
conveniences introduced as will facilitate 
and render less irksome the labors of the 
femivines of the family. Men who spend 
most of their time out-of-doors, and have 
the best of machinery for field operations, 
ought tobe indicted if they do net furnish 
their hard-worked wives and daughters 
with good, labor saving household imple- 
ments, and such other conveniences as will 
promote in-door ease and comfort. This is 
a good time to make those little improve- 
ments which the patient housewife has so 
often been promised. They will render tbe 
house more convenient, and its inmates 
more cheerful and contented. See that the 
heating apparatus is in good condition, and 
don’t neglect to furnish a good supply of 
dry fuel. And how about having storm 
doors and repairing shackly windows? At- 
tend to these and other requisites to secure 
the home against the rigors of winter, and 
make it as pleasant and comfortable as 
possible. 

Now, also, all barns, sheds, piggeries, 
poultry- houses, etc., should be looked after 


or occupancy practicable. Where close 
stables are used, see that they are not only 
battened and warm, but properly ventilated. 
A stable can hardly be too warm in this 
northern region. Make oper sheds as com- 
fortable as is possible for their four-footed 
tenants. Take special pains to shelter the 
manure, and to keep everything snug and 
in good order. Shelter for implements is 
one of the best investments the farmer can 
make, and every one who neglects it there- 
by pays trmbute to the manufacturer. 
It is true economy to have all farm tools 
carefully housed where they niay be re- 
paired and painted during the winter. 
Storage houses and cellars need freguent 
attention. It pays to have a good wood- 
house, “ chock-full ” of well-seasoned fuel. 
If you have an ice-house, it should be 
cleaned and made ready for filling; and if 
you have none, it is advisable to build one 
early, as a big ice-crop is promised by the 
weather prophets. 

THE CARE OF LIVE STOCK will be one of 
the most important duties of farmers in 
this climate during the ensuing four 
months at least. As already advised the 
barns, stables, sheds, yards, etc., should be 
put in good condition for the protection 
and comfort of their occupants. To winter 
animals as economically as possible, and 
yet have them all the time gaining, should 
be the aim of every stock-keeper. All farm 
stock should be protected from undue ex- 
posure to blasts and storms that cause suf- 
fering and also increase the expense of 
keeping—for it has becomean axiom among 
shrewd farmers that warm quarters save 
forage. The more an animal is exposed, 
the greater will be the amount of food 
required to keep up its bodily heat, and 
hence it is not only humane but economical 
to give stock warm shelter in winter. 
Clean, warm and comfortable quarters are 
all important at this season. Waste no 
fodder by throwing it upon the ground so 
long as feeding racks cost little; and do not 
fail to be regular in feeding and watering. 
Trust the care of your stock only to those 
who are trustworthy. 

Horses which have been subjected to 
heavy fall work now need extra care and 
feeding. Give them the best of treatment, 
not neglecting grooming and sponging, and 
see that they are blanketed whenever ex- 
posed. Milch cows call for extra care at 
this season, and besides good rations they 
should have water sligatly warmed in cold 
weather. Beeves fatten faster this month 
than in mid-winter, and they should be 
crowded accordingly. The same is true of 
sheep, pigs and poultry. Select all breed- 
ing animals with care. Provide for April 
lambs by breeding this month, using ewes 
of good size, form and blood. Spring lambs 
pay well in most localities. Now alsois the 
time to breed sows for early pigs. Warm 
sties save one-third of the feed. Swine 
should have a ration of charcoal at least 
twice a week. Do not neglect young stock 
this month. Juvenile colts, calves and 
lambs need special care and attention to 
assure thrift and good returns. See to the 
plentiful feeding of Thanksgiving and 
Christmas turkeys and other poultry in- 
tended for early fattening. 

FRUIT GROWERS will have little to do this 
month, except preparing for winter. Car- 
ing for and disposing of the gathered crops 
(where they did not fail), and extending the 





greater than is needed for the equines it is 
better to sell them than to feed them. But 


time in mild localities, If the weather is 

favorable trees may be transplanted early 

in November, but in cold or exposed situa- 

tions it is better to defer planting until 

spring. Plum, cherry and peach stones, 

and apple and pear seeds, may now be 

sown, but only in soil that is dry, light, 

mellow and well prepared. Trap and shoot 

rabbits, which are fat and good at this sea- 

son, and guard young trees against rodents. 

A mound of earth a foot high around each 

tree will keep away the mice. Young trees 

in windy places, should have such a mound 

drawn up to their trunks to stiffen them, 

or they may he staked. Clear away all 

long grass and rubbish from orchard and 

fruit garden fences, and see that both fences 

and gates are made secure for the winter. 

Grape-vines and currant bushes may be 

pruned in mild weather; save the prunings 

for cuttings. Bend down the canes of ten- 

der raspberries and cover with earth. Cover 

strawberry beds with straw, or some other 

coarse material. Manuring orchards and 

fruit gardens is now timely, as is also drain- 

ing them to carry off the surface water. 

IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN harvesting and 

caring for what remains in or on the ground, 

and preparing, as far as may be, for plant- 

ing next spring, will be the chief work this 

month. After the crops are safely gar- 

nered, or properly marketed, do whatever 
will save a day or an hour inthe busy spring. 

Manure and plow land for spring crops, 

leaving the surface rough for the frost to 
act upon. If the asparagus topsshow much 

fruit, cut and burn them, as the young 
plants are troublesome weeds. Cover the 
bed with a liberal coating of manure. 

Beets, carrots and other roots for table use 
may be packed in boxes or barrels, covered 
with dry earth and placed in the cellar. 

Take up a winter supply of parsley before 
the ground freezes; it may be had when 
wanted by planting in a box or keg, and 
keeping in a kitchen window or other light 
place where it will not freeze. Celery may 
be stored in trenches a foot wide and as 
deep as the plants are tall. Cover lightly 
with straw at first, and add earth as the 
cold increases. Cabbages for family use 
are best kept in trenches. Onions should 
be spread out thin and covered with hay. 
New vegetable gardens may now be laid 
out, and other things done to facilitate 
spring operations. 

THE FLOWER GARDEN will require some 
attention, tho November is too late for 
floral displays. Cultivators may do much 
to protect what they possess from injury, 
and also to provide for greater ornamenta- 
tion next season. Rake up the leaves from 
the roads and paths, where they do no good, 
and use them on the borders to cover and 
protect perennial plants. All hardy kinds 
of deciduous trees may be planted, if the 
ground is in proper condition. Complete 
the planting of hardy bulbs—such as hya- 
cinths, tulips, etc.,—for spring blooming. 
Cover the beds with a coarse littering of 
manure, or six inches or so of leaves or 
straw. Bulbs for flowering in-doors should 
now be potted, and the pots set in a dark 
cellar or pit until wanted for blooming; 
plants taken up from the borders for forc- 
ing in winter may be treated in like man- 
ner. Avoid too much moisture on house 
plants. Amateur cultivators often use too 
much water, and thus frequently injure or 
kill the plants. Fight all insect enemies 
from the start, and persistently. The lawn 
should be left with a fair length of grass to 
serve as a mulch to the roots. Paths and 
beds are best laid out and made now if the 
ground is open. 

OTHER OUT-DOOR LABoRsS than those 
already alluded to should receive attention 
if the weather proves favorable. For ex 
ample, the plow should be kept moving as 
long as practicable. The benefits of fall 
plowing for all spring crops, except Indian 
corn, have previously been so clearly dem- 
onstrated in THE INDEPENDENT that no 
further discussion of the question is neces- 
sary. The making of permanent and other 
farm improvements should also receive at- 
tention during the warm and sunshiny days 
of November. Underdraining, as well as 
surface drainage, and the laying of pipes 
or logs for the conveyance of water, may 
often be done to advantage at this season, 
and will prove most valuable improvements. 
Now also is a good time to provide a year’s 
supply of fuel, as well as pea-brush, bean- 
poles, etc. Planning winter work is now in 
order likewise. It is not too early to arrange 
for gathering tke ice-crop and making 
maple sugar, while those who have timber 
to cut and haul will do well to make early 

provision therefor, Forecasting and ar- 
ranging in advance will greatly facilitate 
farm operations during the winter. 

““ IMPROVE THE MIND IN WINTER” should 





plantations, whether of orchard or small 
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ple provision therefor should be made 
before the advent of the leisure season, 
Every farmer is in duty bound to provide 
for the mental entertainment and improve. 
ment of the various members of his family 
and for this purpose the best of books and 
periodicals should be provided for study 
and perusal during the long evenings ang 
leisure days of late fall and winter. The 
district or other schools where his sons and 
daughters receive their scholastic training 
ought to be watched, and also their teach- 
ers, to learn if the latter are qualified for 
the important positions-they occupy. At. 
tention should also be given to the meet. 
ings, discussions and lectures of farmers’ 
clubs and institutes, the grange, lyceum, 
and like instructive and progressive asso. 
ciations. Indeed, whatever tends to im- 
prove and elevate the minds and morals of 
the people should be substantially encour. . 
aged in every rural community. 





THE COMPOSITION OF SOILS. 
BY PROF. GEO. G. GROFF. 





WE have seen, in a former paper, that 
soils are derived from the underlying rock 
masses, and that these rock masses, when 
broken up by the disintegrating action of 
the atmospheric elements, produce loose 
deposits of sand, clay, carbonates and sili- 
cates of lime, magnesium, potassium and 
sodium, and some oxide of iron. A fair 
average soil will consist of 


dies brccphindinin da ctséeiese exis 60 to 85 per cent. 
Clay and oxide of iron.......... 10to30 * 
Humus (organic matter)........ 5told 
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Sulphuric and phosphoric acids. of 1 “ 
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If the soil is eight inches deep, there will 
be about two million pounds of soil to the 
acre, to form the plant bed, from which the 
nutrition of growing crops may be drawn. In 
some places the available soil will be much 
deeper than eight inches, while in other 
places it will have less depth. But taking 
eight inches as the average depth and two 
million pounds as the weight, then we 
would have of lime 20,000 pounds, of mag- 
nesia the same weight, of potassium and 
sodium 40,000 pounds, of sulphuric and 
phosphoric acids from 5,000 to 20,000 pounds, 
and of organic matter from 100,000 to 200, 
000 pounds tothe acre. The organic mat- 
ter will mostly be in the true soil, but in 
the sub-soil, often several feet in depth, 
will be found large amounts of potassium 
and phosphoric acids, and these the deep 
roots of many plants will draw upon. 
Hence, the value of loosening up the sub- 
soil that the roots may readily enter it. 

As the result of a number of actual an- 
alyses of American soils, it appears that 
the soil at Cape May,cultivated for one hun- 
dred years, has yet 3,000 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid, 14 800 of potash, 19,400 of lime, 
and 15,000 of magnesia to an acre: and the 
exhausted soil of Shiloh, has 2,000 pounds 
of phosphoric acid, 20,400 of potash and 
soda, 4,800 of lime, and 8,200 of magnesia. 
These soils seem to have yet an abundance 
of mineral food in them. What do they 
lack? We find itis organic mutter. An- 
alyses 3, 4, and 5, show organic matter to 
be present in small quantity. We believe 
that many of the ‘‘ exhausted”’ soils in the 
South, can be again brought into good con- 
dition by incorporating organic matter, 
easiest and most cheaply done, by plowing 
under successive green crops, as of cow- 
peas, rye, or red clover. Different soils re 
quire different amounts of organic matter, 
but all need it; and any one who is making 
the attempt to bring up a “run-down” 
place should not fail to try what the plow- 
ing under of green crops will do. In some 
exhausted soils, the humus, or true soil has 
all been washed away, and only the clayey 
subsoil remains. This is often very rich in 
mineral plant foods,and by the formation 
of a new top soil, fair,and even great fer- 
tility may be attained. Then also, some of 
these green erops have the power of ‘‘pump- 
ing” mineral foods from great depths in 
the subsoil and depositing them in the sur- 
face, when plowed under. 

The prairie soils often are deficient in 
phosphoric acid, and sometimes in potas- 
sium and sodium. When this is the case, 
these substances must be supplied in com- 
mercial fertilizers, while no attention need 
be paid to the application of organic mat. 
ter, at least not for a long series of years. 

A very fertile soil on the Rhine River neat 
the Zuider Zee in Holland, has the follow- 
ing composition according to Baumhauer: 
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Such a soil contains plant food, according 
to Johnson, for average crops of barley; of 
‘jime enough for 6,188 crops; of potash 
‘enough for 648 crops; of phosphoric acid 
enough for 201 crops; of sulphuric acid 
and ammonia enough for, 288 and 31 crops, 


respectively. : 

The soil at Cape May, N. J., of which the 
analysis is given above, has enough phos- 
phoric acid to produce 268 crops of wheat, 
95 bushels to the acre; enough potash to 
produce 2,689 wheat crops; enough lime for 
64,666 crops; and magnesia for 6,430 crops* 
According to Johnson, a rotation consisting 
of two crops of clover, and one each of corn, 
potatoes and wheat, would remove from the 
soil 290 pounds of : potash, 130 pounds of 
lime, and 90 pounds of phosphoric acid. 

Agricultural chemists are now agreed 
that potash, phosphoric acid and nitrogen 
are the only mineral substances which soils 
ordinarily need. These are the substances 
which crops carry off, and the only ones 
which we need have care to restore. Nitro 
gen we secure in barn-yard manure, and in 
nitrate of soda, or Chili saltpeter. Phos- 
phoric acid is in large quantity in urine, 
bones, and Carolina rock. Potassium is se- 
cured in barn-yard manure, and in the com- 
mercial muriate.of potash. The growing 
crop finds in the soil an abundance of lime, 
and there is very seldom any need of “ lim- 
ing” any land, so far as a need of supplying 
a plant food exists. Plaster, or gypsum, is 
sulphate of lime, and has no direct value as 
a plant food. But lime has a value in the 
soil; it aids in breaking up organic com- 
pounds, so that the growing plants can 
seizeand feed uponthem. This is the great 
value of lime; but to be of any value for this 
purpose, it must be fresh lime, not slaked. 
Another use of lime is to lighten heavy 
soils. It is of some value here. The farmer 
never needs to purchase for his farm oxide 
of silica (sand), silicate of alumina (clay), 
carbonates of lime and magnesia (lime- 
stone), and oxide of iron (iron ore); and yet 
commercial fertilizers bave been recently 
seen labeled with these names, the analysis 
being translated into plain English read- 
ing: 


EEE PIR AOE NCR Oe ETE $25 00 
CIAY.... 022 cecceccee soccecccteccnsssccceecs 25 00 
PG MUROEUIND. cccascoccccsccscccccecess 25 00 
RR a a ae errr 25 00 

$100 00 


The mixture sold at $25 per ton, and was‘of 
no value at all to the purchaser. 

The mineral constituents needed by plants 
may bein the soil, but inaccessible to the 
plants on account of the physical condition 
of the soil. That is, a very heavy soil may 
fail to produce crops because the plant 
roots cannot properly penetrate it to find 
their proper food; also, a very cloddy field 
one poorly cultivated, will not feed a crop 
so well asasoil which is put into the best 


possible condition of cultivation. Hence, 
careful farmers know that it pays well to 
make the seed-bed fine as possible. This is 


a partial explanation of the great fertility 
of alluvial soils. The material isin so fine 
a condition that the plant rvotlets can seize 
upon and utilize all that they need. They 
can also penetrate to great depths in such 
soils. 

LEWISBURG, PENN, 


THE SOURCE OF DEW. 


OF course the fact of excretion of water 
by healthy, growing leaves, has long been 
well known. Boussingault found that 
mint transpired freely in sunshine—con- 
stantly about a grain to the square inch, 
and balf that quantity in the shade; if, how- 
ever, the roots of the mint were removed, 
they only transpired about one-fifth part. 
The root thus forces into the stem of the 
plant a supply of water, which is trans 
pired by the leaves. And Dr. Wood’s ex- 
periments on the same subject are most in- 
teresting and valuable. But the crowning 
merit is due to the most indefatigable and 
marvelous perseverance—amounting § to 
genius—of Mr. Joha Aitken, F.R.S., of Fal- 
kirk. He hasconclusively proved that what 
has been so long called dew is merely the 
exudation of the watery juices of the 
healthy vegetation. In the course of his 
painstaking investigation—only equaled 
by his devotion to science in the matter of 
dust and the counting of dust particles, 
with which he is now occupied at Hyéres— 
he selected a small turf,placed over it a glass 
receiver, and left it till drops were excreted. 
Removing the receiver, he selected a blade 
having a drop attached to it. He dried this 
blade, and inserted its tip into a small glass 
receiver, so as to isolate it from the damp 
airof the larger receiver. The open end of 
the small receiver was closed by menns of a 
very thin plate of metal cemented to it. 
In the center of this plate was pierced a 
small opening, to admit the ti p of the blade; 
but the opening was then carefully made 





* air-tight by means of an India-rubber so- 


lution. After a time, tho this blade was 
thoroughly isolated, he saw that adrop was 
formed on the tip, of the same size as the 
drops formed on the blades under the large 
receiver. He, of course, was entitled to 
conclude that the drops on the outside 
blades, as well as on the isolated blade, 
Were really exuded from the plant, and not 
extracted from the air. 

Mr. Aitken next observed that these ex- 
creted drops are formed on grass on other 
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than dewy nights. After rain, if there has 
been no wind, and the air near the ground 
is saturated, most of the blades were fonnd 
to be tipped with a drop at the same point 
as the exuded drop appeared at night, a 
position which no falling rain drop could 
keep. The experiment isso easily made by 
any one, that the interest and the informa- 
tion gained are ample reward for the little 
trouble taken in making it. This exem- 
plary experimeatalist thereafter set about 
measuring the pressure inside the plants, 
which forced the moisture into the drops. 
so long called “‘dew-drops.”” He cut off a 
blade of cauliflower, which was growing in 
a pot for convenient observation, and fas- 
tened on the open stem a pressure gauge, 
consisting of atube of mercury. Over all 
a receiver was placed to stop evaporation 
from the leaves. After a sbort time the 
mercury began to rise by the pressure of 
the sap from the roots of the stem; drops 
also began to show themselves on the edges 
of the leaves. He found the maximum 
root-pressure amounted to forty inches of 
mercury. And iu further experiments on 
the cabbage, he found this pressure rise to 
fifty-two inches of mercury, or fifty-eight 
feet of water. This reveals an extraordi- 
nary reserve of energy as the root-pressure 
which forces the sap into the leaves of 
plants. 

What immediately struck Mr. Aitken 
was the fact that the surface of the leaves 
of all the different kinds of plants which 
exuded drops never seemed wetted by rain. 
The glistening rain-irop on the grass showed 
that the blades of that plant are not wetted 
by water, the glistening being due to the 
reflection from the inside of the drop, where 
it rests on the blade, but does not touch it. 
In all cases the rain-drops slipped off their 
surface “like water off a duck’s back.’”’ The 
plants that did not exude sap freely pre- 
sented a different result. The rain on the 
potatoes and beans left a thin and even film 
on the surface of their leaves. The fact 
revealed itself that the exudation of a drop 
canceled the attraction of water on the 
whole leaf; whereas, if the leaf-surface got 
wetted with water, the exuded liquid crept 
outward from the exuding pore, and wetted 
the leaf for some distance all around it. 
It is interesting to note the effects which he 
observed in the behavior of leaves toward 
their exuded sap aud water. Two kinds of 
turnips afford a good illustration. The 
Swedish variety exude freely, the liquid 
which forms the little drops fringing the 
leaves, while the moisture exuded by the 
yellows spread itself over the leaves. One 


result of this is that after dewy nights the 
softer varieties dry sooner than the Swedish, 
because the exuded moisture, by spread- 
ing itself over the surface of the leaves, 
dries up more quickly. Sportsmen who 
walk through turnips on av autumn morn- 
ing will at once notice the difference in the 
wetting effects of the two varieties. Mr. 
Aitken has explained the reason of the dif- 
ference. 

What has been for centuries called dew is, 
therefore, not dew at all, but the watery 
juices of the healthy plants. But look over 
dead leaver, and you see a fine pearly luster 
—that is dew. Dead matter gets equally 
wet where equally exposed, and the moist- 
ure does not collect on it in regularly placed 
drops as it does on plants. If radiation con 
tinues after the sap-drops have been 
forming for some time, the dew makes its 
appearance all over the surface. But true 
dew is of rarer occurrence than one would 
expect. On many nights on which grass 
gets wet, no true dew is deposited on it; 
and on all nights, when growth is healthy, 
the exuded drops always appear before the 
true, and false dew can easily detected. 
The moisture exuded by the grass—false 
dew—is always i-olated at points situated 
near the tips of the blades, forming drops 
of some size; whereas, true dew collects 
evenly all over the blades. A glance dis- 
cerns the ed | luster of the dewy film 
from the glistening diamond-drops of the 
we plant’s juices.—Longman’s Magua- 
zine. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 





ALBAMDU RAL. 
THE WHITEST THING ON EARTH. 

A perfect wall-coating ‘or factories, dwellings, 
farm-houses, etc. I[t is cheap, easily applied and 
handsome. Send 50 cents for5 Ibs.. or $1 for 10 Ibs. to 
wi R, 125 Pearl St., Boston, 

Sole Agent for New England. 
VANVLECK & ADAMS, Agents for New York, 62 
Water Street, New York 


MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


For Caurches, Schools, etc., also Chimes 
3als. For more than half acentury 
hete¢ for superiority over all others. 














CONSUMPTION 


in its 

early stages 
can be cured 
by the prompt 
use of 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


it soothes 

the inflamed tissues, 
aids expectoration, 
and hastens 
recovery. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 


Lowell, Mass. 


Autumn Planting. 


For imperative reasons in favor of Au- 
tumn planting of DEcIDUOUS TREES and 
SHRUBS and RHODODENDRONS and for Cata- 
logues, apply to 


PARSONS & SONS CO. 


(LIMITED), 


FLUSHING, NEW YORE. 


BARRY’'S «<** 
‘#¢ Tricopherous 


Ye FOR THE 
J @ fp HAIR & SKIN 
Ye/ 








I, 

7) Ss 
“4 

UI \ An elegant dressing ex- 

rs quisitely perfumed, re- 

y Rane moves all impurities from 

Ng SY, the scalp, prevents bald- 

; a," ness and gray hair, and 

causes the hair to grow 

Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing erup- 

tions. diseases of the ekin, glands and muscles, and 
quickly healing cuts, baren beuiese; sprains, &c. 

‘ All Druggists or by Mail, 50 Cents, 


BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone Street, New York 


y SARATOGA 
VICHY. 





The Remedial Table 
uf Water. Unequalled for 
Indigestion and Acid- 
aaaity of the Stomach. 


Spee 


Cry 





Richardson & Boynton Co.’s 
SANITARY HEATING FURNACES 


Contain the newest patterns, comprising latest 
improvements possible to adopt in a Heating Fur- 
nace, where Power, Efficiency, Economy and Dura- 
bility is desired. Medical and Scientific Experts 
pronounce these Furnaces. superior in every re- 
spect to all others for supplyitg pure air, free from 
gas and dust. 

Send for circulars—Sold by all first-class dealers. 


Richardson & Boynton Co., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
232 & 234 Water St., New York. 
AF": AIsBEe TUBULAR EAR 
CUSHIONS. Whispers heard 


4 ful where all Remedies FAL. Ills. book -— 
proofsfree, Address F. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, New York 
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RisiNGSUN 
STOVE POLISH 






For Beauty plish, bor, Clean 
‘ness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequall 
MORSE BKOS., Proprietors, 





E Canton, 
WOVEN WIRE FENCE 
x ROPE SELVAGE 

All SIZES MESH. PRICES REDUCED. 
Sold by dealers. Freight paid 
Ee ~< ’ 


- 


. 8.—Steel CEMETERY 
76 and Lawn iene 


Write to THE MeMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. , CHICAGO. 








HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Taylor’s Restaurant 
Broadway, corner 11th Street,New York. 


Union Square Hotel - 


UNION SQUARE 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


The Independent. 














TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 





One Month, $0,30|One Year, $3.00 
Four Months, $1.06 | Two Years, $5.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazinesin connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 


Great Reduction in Price. 
THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


Wehave a limited nuiber of copies of ‘ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while vainting the cele- 
brated picture of “ The rirst reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.’’ The oook gives a most ex- 
celient idea of the nome life of Abranam Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequeland key to Mr. Carventer’s great victure 
“The virst Reading of the Emancipation Prociama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that victure; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested itand of the painter 
who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been for “ TH 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” Vic. We 
will furnish it post-paid at 50c, until the supply is 


h toa 
ex 








NO PAIN! 
A-CORN SALVE NO POISON} 
REMOVES THE TOMcORN EVERY TIME. 
“after using it my feet are in a better condition than 
they have been for a year.” 
QLD BY DRUGGISTS OR SEND 16 CENTS TO THe 





The book—“ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN’—is 
setailed at 50c, We will furnish it post-paid 
35c. Early orders arerequested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York Oity 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 














POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 


Highest 
of all in leavening strength.— U. S. Government 


Report, August 17th, 1889. 





‘Excellence; 
Economy. 


These two words as accurately de- 
scribe our clothing to-day as they 
did forty years ago. 

Our former location was incon- 
venient for the ladies, who are usu 
ally the purchasers of 


Children’s Clothing. 


In our new store we have made this 
department a leading feature, and 
ofter such a generous variety of suits 
for boys of all ages that every taste 
cannot fail to be satisfied. 


Devlin & Co., 


CLOTHIERS, 
Union Square cv, Cor, 14th St, N.Y 





EDWIN C. BURT & CO 


Manufacturers and Dealers 
IN 


FINE 
SHOES 


446 & 448 Fulton 8t., 
Brooklyn, N, Y, 
The genuine Edwin 

C. Burt Shoe has fall 

name stamped on lin- 

ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 


Choicest, Breakfast Foods. 


* MARK. 
af hoes Grains. 



















Patented. 
Hulled. 
Healthful. 
Digestible. 
Delicious. 


Muscle Foods 
a A.B. Oatmeal 


renlars free by mall. 
8 Marray St., New York. 


Sold b 
THE C 


all Grocers, Cire 
REALS MFG, CO., 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand-Gold Medal of International 
fpvemeee Png me we also Grand Gold 
the Society of Arts for 
wetted Fi Pianos and several meritorious 
a useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 
A.B.&E. & E.L.SHAW, 


me. [,APPLIN 4 co. 


ULP PIT. 

















THE 


EMERSON and 


(Established 1872.) 


FISHER CO. 


Wholesale Manufacturers ot Top Buggies, Phaetons, Surreys, 
Two Wheelers. Buckboards, Jump Seats, and Light Carriages. 
140,000 Emerson & Fisher Co. vehicles now in use in the United 


States. 


A _— six-story building 90x110 has materially added to their 


capac 


Pri! house has grown to its present large pro 


ortions by blending 


good style, tinish and durability with reasonable prices. For illus- 
trated catalogue address 


THE EMERSON & FISHER CO., Cincinnati. 





FA RGO’S 82.50 
LADILES’ BOOTS 


Cannot be equalled for 
ne. fit and style 


sent to each inquirer. 
CH. FARGO & CO. 
Chicage, Ill. 


THBO. €. KWAUFF CO. 


Church Oreans, 








THE GLDEST ORGAN MANUFACTORY IN THE | 


COUNTRY, THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


Office and Warerooms: 


Nos. 238-244 DEAN ST., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Works—Newark, Delaware. 


NEW YORK OFFICE—LINCOLN BUILDING 
UNION SQUARE. 





“MUSICAL QUALITY OF TONE. 
WORKMANSHIP UNSURPASSED.” 


MAGIC LANTERNS 








EXERCISE AT HOME. 
The Standard Chest-Weight, 
For BRAIN WORKERS AND SED- 
ENTARY PEOPLE 

Used in rk Gymnasiums. Ow. 
rects roun Der ee en uarges the e 





in +e 
. Manual showing by j by 31 ry com 
m. 











Bostou,Mss 


fix OPEN FIREPLACES 
BEFORE COLD WEATHER 








THOMSON’S 
Glove-Fitting Corsets. 


Ladies will be 
pleased to know 
that, of the Fifteen 
grades of Thom- 
son's Glove-Fitting 
Corsets, two grades 
are made expressly 
for the warm 
months. 


7 Ventilat 





tmomson’s 2 nose who have 
Give FiTTING Worn these corsets 

SUMMER. ‘and there are in- 
deed thousands) speak of them as being 
COOL and DELIGHTFUL and indispen- 
sable for hot weather. 

Why not try a pair of 

THOMSON’S 

“VENTILATING” or “SUMMER” Corsets? 

For Sale Everywhere. 
LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO., N.Y.. Sole Man’rs. 


ove Abed eounlon 


EN WOOD. 
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If you are going to buy a Furnace this 
year, you ought and probably intend to 
buy the BEST. If you accept what 








Wer JacksOn-&O 


Union Square worn. cor. Broadway 


Headquarters Choice Mantels, Grates, Fen- 
ders and Tiles. 












For boy or man, 
as an educator, 






Specimen 
of 






JOSEPH WATSON, 


25 Murray St..N.Y. Cit-. (in'de Book, 15 cents. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 

s1 Joba St, Now Yee 

19f Lake St, Chicago," 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 





Works: Found In 1832 


‘ria, in 1873 
Centennial Exhibition 











FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CoO. 














cinmatt, 0. 








“Down With High Prices.” 


SEWING MACHINES 


FROM $40 TO $10! 
Prices Lower than the Lowest on 
x Si Harness. 


Carts, Sle’ 
$5.00 Family or Store Scale, $1.00 
A 240-Ib. Farmers’ Scale.... 3.00 






Parmers, do your own 
yr Tools. ... 


$20.00 
P Price. 
SRICAGO SCALE 70., Chicago, TL 





H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY, 


Carriage Builders. 


[November 6, 1890, 


















THE VENTILATED, 


SANATORY SHOES! 


DR. JAEGER’S § 
Sanitary Woolen System Co,, 


are the only shiceg 

that are strictly in 

keeping with 

jd ey es and, 
ombine all the = 

iio, toa 

herfectly healthful 







oan of Dr. fF 
Jacker' ¢ Sailitary 

oolen . Stem," 
and are, theretofe 
both curative and | 
preventive of all the 
ailments of the feet, | 

THEY ARB RECOMMENDED BY PHYsicrans. 

PRICES REASONABLE. 

Take Notice!—Under the protection of 
their Patent and Lye ate my the above named 
Company have the sole right to make and sell 
these goods in the United States. 


A Sr-Bastoeuaeh felt 


B—Air duct. 
ae — 
—Steel spring. 

E E—Upper felt sole. 
F eH felt 





ectiomas view. ~ 
These Shoes are Strictly First-class jn 
overy way. The purchaser will find them 
Elegant, Comfortable, and Durable. 
The customer, once fitted, can obtain the 
same size and quality, at any future time, with 
assurance of a fit, by ordering the same num- 
ber, without re-measurement. Our shoes can 
be repaired by any good shoemaker. 
We solicit corresponderice and inspection. 
For Catalogue and Circttlars-—free, by 
mail—send to 


DR. JAEGER’S 
Sanitary Woolen System Company, 


827 & 829 BROADWAY, N.Y. 











Sete eee Water Heating Latest Im- 
fee -- 44 Arman ments. Examina. 





sBOeguET 


aa HEATING 


Combining the Latest Improvements, 
Heating Private Residences a Specialty. 
Send for Descriptive PamplLlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS.,S2 Union St,, Boston, 
The Creat 


cHuRcH LIGHT 


DF ie petecters 














test, 
ight known 
‘urches, Stores, Banks, The- 

etc. New and el- 


gant rant desiaus. Send size of room. 
ircular & estimate A liberal 
Gigsoant to churches & the im the trade 


deceived by cheap imitations. 
1.P. FRINE. $61 Pear! St.,N.¥. 


Established 1857. 





CHANCE at ALE. 


* eTaAL RDER of 


ind of Tea you want. 
— ever Cy to get orders for our cele- 


wder. For full 


and Baking Fo 
AMERICAN pt 


‘eas, 
eee rticulars Sddress.’ THE GREA 
1O0..31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


CALIFORNIA 


And all Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly and 
comfortably by the Chicago, Union 
Pacific & North-Western Line, over 
which Through Vestibuled Trains are 
run from Chicago to Portland, Ore, 
without change, carrying 1 hrough Pull- 
man Drawing-Room Sleepers from Chi- 
cago to San Francisco without change 
many hours quicker than by any other 
line. New Pullman and Wagner Sleep- 
ing Cars, Free Reclining Chair Cars, 
superb Dining Cars and Colonist £leep- 
ing Cars, are features of the equipment 
afforded travelers via the Chicago & 
North-Western, Union. & Southern Pa- 
cific Railways. 














From $48. ward. ' 
97 ha others say, who KNOW, you'll buy a Factory and Main Office, Watertown. N. Y. Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets 
send for Cataogue. BOSTON | Glenwood. N. ¥. City Salesrooms, 408-412 Broome St. | and fuli information, or address 
|| Write for ‘Points on Home Warming.” FINE CARRIAGES OF EVERY nee. A. W. THRALL, 
Victorias, Cabriolets, Rockawaye. Surreys. Depot » 
Careful ful Servi Wagons, Road Wagons, Buckboards, Tup-wheeums Gen’!Pass’r & Tkt. Agt.Chicago&North-WesiernR y 
ful Bervic service. TOU’ save Wash’a AGENCY, Boston WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass, | and Pony Carts. CHICAGO. ILL. 
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